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CHARACTER OF THE ELOQUENCE 

OP 



JUNIUS, 



VIEW£D 

fm CeH^atisoH with that of other OitATORiCAt 
Writers, Ancient and Modern. 



Notwithstanding the popularity ©r 

thei^e Letters of Junius; there are not wanting detrac* 
tors, who alledge, that their fame has been owing more to 
lucky accidents than to intrinsic merit ; that they are stiU 
read,, rather because they breathe the spirit of sedition, than 
as being pregnant with eloquence ; thit they are preserved, 
chiefly, by the salt of m^'gnity; that their composition is 
not in a style of true taste or con'ectness ; and that they dis-* 
{day, in the whole, nothing either of. that consummate art, 
or of that divine inspiration of native genius^ which are ne* 
tressary to constitute true oratorical excellence* 

Had the writer of ^ese pages thought thus; he would 
never have undertaken to become the Commentator of 
JpUNitrs. 

But,, as such an opinion has been ptopa^^ted; an enquiry 
into the essential nature of true eloquence, and a comparison 
of the merits of the best remains of ancient oratory, and the 
most admired specimens of that of the moderns^ with the 
style, substance, and design of the Letturs of Junius, 
scents indispensably requisite, to expluin the true causes on 

Vpt. I. ** which 
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which the undiminished popularity of these Letters depeilds^ 
Besides, if it be true, as is commonly afiirmed/ that English 
Literature possesses no gcKxi didactic treatise upon Elci^^ce ; 
and if the explication of principles may be associated, the 
most happily, tvith the examples in which the truth and im-* 
portanceof those prindples are the itidst strikingly displayed; 
perhaps, a disquisitidn historical, philosophical, and critical, 
upon the essential and distinctive nature of eloquence, could 
be no where more seasonably placed, than in Introduction U$ 
the LETTERS of JuKius- 

Upon such considerations, is the reader's attention invited 
to the following enquiry — 

li Animals, so far as their natural history is known 
to us, appear to be universally capable, each of desigri 
!n itself, and of apprehending the existence of design in 
the minds of others. Signs addressed to the senses, arc 
the media by which alone the designs of otie animal can h& 
made known to another. Every Species of animals possesses 
ti ceitain set of signs, which begin from the unpremeditated 
emotions of nature ; but, even with the most tmintelHgenr of 
creatures, become, in repeated use, more or less artificiaL 
Every species of animals learti 1(5 infer, with more or less; 
clearness and certainty, the presence of design, from all those 
great natural phcenomena which act, with the most forcibly 
impressionsj upon their senses. One species may have theif 
signs of communication confined to the perceptions of on^ 
sense : in another species, the signs may belong rather to f 
different sense : but to none does the use of such signs appear 
to bej by their nature, utterly denied* 

Yet, there are great diversities, both in the perceptive, 
thinking powers, and in the communicative signs, of difFe« 
rent species of animals. Many of those which are called— 

the 
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ELOQUENCE OF JUNIUS. » 

the Brutes — arc scarcely recognized, by the generality of 
mankind, as capable of any signs but barely the convnlsive 
emotions of nature. Others use nnany signs of gesture, 
though few or none of voice. There are others among the 
brutes, which employ vocal signs, in no inconsiderable di- 
versity, and with inflexions of voice, and combinations 
of sounds, often remarkably artificial. For man, alone, 
is it reserved, to use systems of communicative signs, 
—in which native emotion is lost in artifice, — in which the 
.senses have, each, a various series of artificial signs, — ^in 
which the signs become, in an eminent degree, the auxilia- 
ries of complex thought,— in which refinement, abstraction, 
varied combination, are carried to the utmost pitch at which 
human intellect can conceive them to arrive, — in the use of 
which, the native powers of the individual, and of the species, 
are multiplied more than an hundred fold. 

Extraordinary strength and delicacy of perception, 
with extraordinary justness and comprehension of design, 
constitute superiority of genius. Extraordinary clearness 
and impressiveness in coynmunicating ene^s thoughts^ by 
means of signs^ to others^ — arc Eloquence — in its simplest 
acceptation. In its complex character, in which it is regarded 
as one' of the most elaborate of the useful arts. Eloquence 
comprehends at once justness and comprehension of design^ and 
clearness and forcible impressiveness in its communication* 

Eloquence, when the word is taken in this general and 
elementary sense. Is not peculiar to man, but is, in its 
simplest form, common also to all the inferior animals. 
The lowest degree of clearness and impressiveness in the 
communication of thought by signs, that is not incompatible 
with a sound state of the animal organs, shall not, in any 
particular species, be called — e l o qu e n t . But, the range of 
Eloquence, in every different species, extends from that 

*a a lowest 
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that we may discern — ^what rank among Orators is to be 
aseigned to the Author of the Letters of Junius. 

BeETWEEN the infancy of society, and the infancy of life 
Sn the human individual, there is a remarkable resemblance. 
The savage is, in many respects, always a child : the barba- 
rian i« but a vicious and froward boy. In the expression 
of their designs and sentiments, the savage, and the child 
of civilized life, use equally signs, which, being but little 
removed by artifice from the first simple convulsive emotions 
pf nature, convey thought from one mind to another, much 
more impressively than if they involved more of refinement 
^nd art* The ELbQUENCE of the savage,., and that of the 
infant, are alike powerful in expression, and weak in design. 
They comnumicate^ with extraordinary force, the senti- 
ments in the minds of their authors : but, they are without 
tjic contrivance and enlargement of views, necessary to per- 
suade. They have power to make others .adopt, fipom those 
who use them, designs simple in nature, and not adverse to 
tlje interests and prejudices of the persons addressed : bur,^ . 
they cannot recommend, because they never embrace, com- 
plex systems of action; nor are they adapted to subdue 
hostile prejudices and interests. They are lively and faithful 
interpreters between mind and mind : but, they are the lan-« 
guage of feelings, untutored, and scarcely guided by reasoning. 

What can be more eioquent than the cries, the 
(miles, the outstretched hands, the eager gestures, the feeble 
embrace, the Htde angry emotions, the first imperfect arti- 
culations, of the infant as yet in its pursers arms ? Erasmus, 
in his Praise of Folly ^ has beautifully remarked the power 
of infancy, in this feeble, and ignorant stage of its existence, 
to make its wants eloquently, known. But, then, it 
has no artifices by which to struggle with reluctance, to 
w^jrm tbat indifference which resists the first voice of nature^ 

or 
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or to tarn into softness, that resentment ivhich its little (row- 
ardnesses may excite. Its signs are few, belonging only to 
leading emotions : and its designs are short-sighted and 
narrow i because its knowledge of man or nature, is, as yet» 
bit very small. 

Such, also, i& the Eloquence of the savage tribes, 
whose manners have, in ancient or in modem titties, been 
examined by men more enlightened than themselves. All the 
signs they use, are the creations of passion, and the very 
voice of the genuine Eloquence of Nature. How strong 
the contorsions of their features ! How ardent the express 
tion of their eyes ! The tones of their voices irresistibly 
make their way to the heart. Even their first attempts aC 
artificial Eloquekce* have in them, much more of Nature 
than of Art ; and, if they affect at all, affect by a sort of 
electrical rapidity and force of communication from mind to 
mind. It is long before the signs they use, can be abstracted 
to the cold generality tind refinement of an artificial system, 
embracing many of the complex ideas of reason. Even 
after they learn to make speeches in artificial language; 
the cold artificial pan of those speeches is accompanied 
with the looks, the gestures, the tones of native passion, 
which endow it with an animation not its own. Being, as 
yet, novitres in the art of abstraction, they refer perpetually 
in their speeches to individual objects, and to sensible things ; 
and thus employ a glowing figurative Eloc^jence, which, 
though to them natural, and the effect, not so much of 
Tigour of genius as of a paucity of ideas^ possesses pctraor- 
dinary power over the springs of human emotion, — is, 
with extreme difficulty, produced by orators who have been 
accustomed only to the cold language of abstraction, — ^and 
when, at any time, not above the best efforts of such 
wators, is accounted their most potent engine for the accom^ 

plishment 
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plishment of the purposes of their art; — Design^ artifice, d 
Xvide and accurate knowkdge of the principles arid the mof 
difications of human character, complexity of structure, z 
skilful distinction and combination of parts, the power to ' 
give (amid persuasion) a I'efined pleasure to the imaginatioa 
- — the savage orator knows not eminently to exercise or pro- 
duce: but, in the vivid and.foicible expression of the feel- 
ings of nature, he is scarcely to be equalled by the most 
tonsummate master of the oratorical art, in its most ela-* 
borate and artificial form^ The speeches of the Indian 
Chiefs in North America; the pithy harangues of the 
Scythians of antiquity ; the figurative brevity of the Elo-j. 
quE^JtE of the Lacedaemonians in the earlier times of theif 
Commonwealth ; the remains of the poesy of the ancient 
Caledonians ; the rude addresses which are related to have 
been made to our voyagers and travellers, by savages irt 
ttlany different parts of the world ; are, all^ of this specie^ 
of Eloquence. This is the ^irst ^erA in the rise of 
human Eloquence, in which its existence, as one of the 
incipient arts of life, can be clearly discerned* 

Not that, even in liveliness and energy of expression, the 
£loquenc£ of all savage hordes, must uniformly exceL 
Thete are states of sickliness in the health, and languid 
torpor in the feelings of the infant, in which sensibility kf 
imperfect, and all the exterior efforts an^ emotions ^re with« 
out vivacity. In the same manner, there »re> in savage life, 
occasional degradations of all the powers of humanity, m 
which tJie human animal becothcs incapable of keen sensa-^ 
tion, of distinct perception, of any vivid and impressive com- 
munication of whatever may pass within it. Suchj for in* 
stance, is the condition of those miserable beings, cast on the 
most desolate coasts, or driven to the extremities, of the habit* 
able earth, who, from infancy to death, arc, a» it wcrc> conti^- 

nually 
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inially perishing under the utmost endurances of coldi hunger, 
and terror. 

III. The history of mankind evinces, that the first rude 
£Loqu£KC£ of lively and vigorous savage life, is naturally 
liable to be superseded by an Eloquence more aitificial 
indeed, but less just in taste, and much less powerfuL 

It is at the first rise of the arts, that art appears tlie 
most admirable, to those whom irf is exercised to accommo- 
date. To invent an useful art, is, to rise above the level of 
the first ignorant and helpless simplicity of savage life, infi^ 
nitely higher than the ingenuity of the greatest discovery or 
invention of a civilized age,, rises above the common intelli- 
gence of the age and country in which it Is made. Only in 
that earliest period of society, are the inventors of arts ex- 
alted, in the imagination of men, to the rank of deities, on 
account of their inventions. While mankind see little or 
nothing but natural appearances and changes, whose r&- 
lafions of cavsation, gradations, connexions, and dependen- 
cies, they cannot comprehend ; human art, which seems, 
as it were, to , create like Nature, yet of which they can 
better conceive the agency, commands, above all things else, 
their curious ahd^ delighted regard. Struck with its power 
and its general utility^ they consider mere art itself, as some- 
thing altogether divine. Of nature, tliey have before them, 
innumerable different appearances, among which to chuse : 
of the> creations of art, they possess, as yet, too few, to 
compare them with one another, with any fastidious d|iscri-> 
mination. The mpre, indeed, this art seems to recede from 
nature ; the more fantastic the new combinations into which 
it assembies nature's elements and features; — so much the 
more does it, at this asra of society please : for, so much the 
greater does the power of art apptsr; and so much the. 

YoL, I. b mor# 
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more of useftil or mysterious authority over nature, doe» it 
geem to c^nf:r upon man. In the admiration and in the 
proud exercise of mere art, its genuine usefulness and beauty 
are, hence, apt to be, by the barbarian and savage, wholly, 
or- almost wholly, forgotten. It is thus that the sudden, 
unexpected acquisition of any thing new and important, 
naturally betrays men, in every period of society, to abuse 
it. The sudden, acquisition of unlooked-for wealth, hurries 
him, on whom it is bestowed, to vain unmeaning extrava- 
gance, and contemptible pride. An ingenious youth, when 
his mind opens to new knowledge, is liable to become con- 
ceited and pedantic, and to pei-vert that knowledge from its 
proper ends. A person eminently skilful in music, in danc- 
ing, in fencing, in riding, or in any other accomplishtacni, 
is apt to forget its just relatbn to the proper happiness 
and utility .of his conditio'n, and to devote himself to 3, 
degree that shall render him> pontemptible and, perhaps, 
wretched, to the escclu&ive pursuit of that in which he 15. 
conscious of rare excellence. The principle in human 
luture by which men are hurried into stich errors as 
these, is the same with that which leads savages and bar^ 
barians into an exercise of art, incompatible with taste and 
beauty, ^ - 

In evfery art of barbarians, the influence of this principte 
* 15 conspicuous: in none, more , re'markaMy, than in their 
Eloquence. It produces systems 6f gestures having no rcv 
ference to the emotions of native feeliflg,-T-those symbolical 
ceremonies which religion consecrates-r-fantastically artificial 
modes of regulating the tones of the voice, in formal speechj^r^ 
lilliteirations, antitheses, rhymes, balanced sentences, such zj& 
t>ccur in the poesy of the Hebrews, puns, and all the uncouth, 
yet laboured, formalities of barbarian oratorical expression. 
These <:onstrtute th^t which, among barbaixians, is^^ccountfe^ 

' , the 
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the art of EloqUekCe, and is used as such, upon every 
occasion of grave, elaborate speaking, in their religiouft 
or political solemnities. The time when it prevails, is the 
second period in the advancement of artificial Eloquknce. 
Metaphors begin, in this period, to be used with a cold pro- 
fusion, the effect) not df fervid passion, not, of paliclty of * 
general ideas, but of the constant affectation of something 
laborioudy artificial. The greater part of the Runic and 
Scandinavian poetry, most of the poetical remains of the 
ancient Welch, the first artificial forms of poetry and elo-* 
quence among the ancient Hebrews, all that has appeared 
elaborately fantastic in the speeches and poesy of peoplo 
between the savage and the barbarian state, and whether in 
ancient or in modem times, belongs to the species of the 
ELoquEKCE of this second period in the general advance- 
ment of the art. Poetry may be comprehended, for this 
period, with ELocyjENCEt for, they are not originally two 
disti/icrarts, but one only ^ and their subdivision begins just 
where this period has its end* To the people among whom this 
Eloc^ence prevails, It is highly delightful: to others* 
whether in a lower or a higher state of civility,, it is disgast- 
ing and unintelligible; Over the passions, and the general 
t>ersaasion of the mind, it possesses no power. — Yet, these 
barbarians arc not so' far removed from the simplicity of 
nature, but that, on extraordinary occasions, native emotion 
bursts the fetters of their aukwardly laboured Eloq^JENce, 
and declares it«clf with the cones, the gestures, the figures 
of nature herself— a//^ poiejitior oninu On * these occa- 
sions, the heart pours forch that sort of Eloquenck 
which belongs to former periods of the art, with some im- 
provement, however, in the design. The artificial Elo- 
quence in general, of the second period, excels that q( the 
jirsfy in compass and perspicacity of design. But, -the de- 

h 2 sign 
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sigii IS necessarily^ frustrated, where cold unnatural sprftfici^ 
destroys the genuine energy of expression. 

The history of human society presents many instancesf 
, in which fantastic barbarism of Eloquence has had it» 
reign exceedingly prolonged, in connexion wlch that of thok 
barbarism of manners^ Such, as the Koran sufEciently 
evinces, was the fate of Eloquence among the Arabians. 
It was— it is such still, aimong the Persians, with all the ser- 
vile disciples of their literature and language. Of the same 
style is almost all the literature of Hindostan, whether Arabic, 
Persian, or Sanscrit. Such, too, has. been, for ages, the 
Eloquence, and all the ornamented literary composition, of 
the Chinese. Precisely of this character, was that which 
was known and admired in Eu^-ope, as forntal Eloquencs 
and elegant writing, from the £fth almost to the fifteenth 
c^cntury pf the Christian asra. Where nascent civility is 
blasted by a new invasion of barbarism ; where local cir- 
cumstances are u|ifavourable to the incessant mutual inter* 
course of all the members of a community ^ where a 
people are, on all hands surrounded by tribes or nations 
more savage and barbarous tlian themselves; where the 
teign of peace and justice has not yet commenced, or Is 
incessantly disturbed and overthrown while it but begins 
to difiuse its blessbgs; where barbarian life is either too 
hopelessly destitute and wretched, or, without order and in* 
dujtry, too abundantly supplied with all the primary gratifi-^ 
cations of sense ;- in all these cases, the natural improve* * 
nient of the oratorical art, cannot but be retarded ; and the 
second period of the progress of Eloquence will, of course^, 
be indefinitely prolonged. Other causes need not be sought 
to explain the prevalence of false taste, for so many ages, 
in the regions of the East, and in other parts of the Wodd. 

IV. Wherj^ 
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IV. W-HfiEB. the natund progress of Eloquence is not 
iotemiptedy it soon advances into a third stage^ in which 
formal speech and literary composition Ire* for the fisstcimey 
subdivided into the two species of Fcrse and JPtose^ 

Tfiis subdivision naturally takes place at that time when 
the usteless and fantastic art employed in the improvement 
«f the ELoquENCE of the second period, renders that £lo» 
^£KC£ Strikingly unfit for many of the subordinate uses of 
the formal communication or commemoradon of thought 
among men. When, in the first itra of ELOQUENCBf 
there was nothing in it but the force of nature, the same 
species was necessarily common to all men. In its second 
4tra^ occasions for formal communication of thought were 
not so numerous as to demand the ordinary use of that one 
artificial species which prevailed. In this third ara^ the in* 
crease of wealth, the diversification of the modes of peaceful 
activity, the expansion of the range of human thought 
and converse, the familiar and growing use of a conside- 
taUy varied language of abstraction, concur with the incon- 
veniencies of that unnatural and artificial Eloquence . 
which is chiefly admired, to create a mode of composition 
and of formal speech, which, content with dry utility, aspires 
not to give the pleasure that is received from the refinements 
of Poesy and Eloquejice. The greater the wealth, trade, 
industry, and freedom, of the rising community, so much 
the sooner does this separation of the species o^ Eloquence 
commence. It is by totally interrupting or reversing the 
progress of social improvement among men, that tyranny 
and priestcraft have sometimes unnaturally prolonged the 
4uration of the second aera in the history of Eloquence* 

The books of the History of the Old Testament, the msot 
ancient pro^e co.npositions among the classical rcfnains of 

the 
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die Greeks, much of the literature of" the ancient iiinctod^^ 
ibe greater part of the writingg of business and morality 
ftmong the Chinese, ^ith the earliest annals, and true and 
simple narratives iti the history of all nations, are of die 
EloqItekce of this period. ' To it belong, also, the first 
positive legislative institutions which are, in T^y nation^ 
committed to vn-iting. In the history of modem Etirope^ 
we are to' refer to this^sort of ELoqt^EKCE, almost all thc^ 
Monkish chronicles and legends^ The speeches of Nestor 
and several others of the characters of Homer, exhibit poetic 
^tatiSns chiefly of this species of Eloquence ; though 
not without an intermixture of that which prevails in the 
earliest age of b<^ ardent savage life* 

It is the discriminative character of the Eioq0£KCE of 
this ara^ to be cold, simple, tediously narrative, almost 
alvrays aukwavdi and not seldom feebly inconclasive in the» 
feasonings with which its narratives p.re necessarily inter* 
mingled^ It embraces, as to informalion and persoasio% . 
greater comptohension and shrewdness of design, than is€c) 
be discovered in the Eloquence of either of the. two 
forrber peiiods* It deals not in bold picturesque abstractions^ 
the extemporary creations of the oratorV mind, but in teims* 
of abstraction of which the first metaphorical force is for* ' 
gotten, and which have become merely signs suggesting, the 
generalities of which they are significant — as faintly and 
coldly as alphabetical writing and the figures of mathemati* 
cians suggest the ideas of those substances in nature which 
they represent. It excludes, as much as possible, the glow- 
ing language, and all the fiery emotions of ardent passion. 
It does not mark the pres£:nce of an object rapidly--4>y one 
bold stroke of the pencil, but views it sfowly, describes it 
part by part, and almost loses all force of impression in 
^inute details. In its least happy specimens, it posesses 

little 
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Ikde more of the fxiwer of nature, or of skill in design, 
Aan the Eloquence of the preceding sera. In its better 
efibrts, it delights, soothes, and gently insinuates itself info 
the heart, but never takes the strong-holds of passion and 
reason, as it were^ by storm. The mind seems to be con^ 
siderabiy passive in its productions. It is a mirror which 
faithfully reflects those images of objects, whidi are cast 
upon it ; But, k is one of the metallic mirrors of the ancienti, 
giving but a faint reflection, not one iii which all is clear* 
distinct, and striking, as the life itself. When it expressea 
passion willingly and successfully; that is the gentle, aofi^ 
and peaceful part of passion. It affects to describe radier 
objects in art' than those in nature. It strives to be cold, 
reasoning, unadorned, and deeply wise. But, its best ex- 
cellence is, ^hen nature, decisively prcdomimiting over ns 
unskilful art, produces in it lively paintings, ingenious sen*. 
timents, and forms of expression which, though naturally 
rude and aukward, acquire, to the hearer^s or reader's mind, 
a dignity, a beauty, a picturesque power, which they did 
not originally possess^ In the representation of nature and 
of human life,- it exercises very little power of discrimina- 
tion of selection; It gives dialogues with the irregularities 
and litde digressions whkh actually take place in diem; , 
h mingles the description of deformities with that of beau- 
ties just as they appear associated in nature: it diq>la}t 
all the workings of die heart with a fidelity which com- 
}>ensates in part for confusion and feebleness. 

The narratives in the noble Universal History of Hero* 
dotusy the speeches which are in that history hitroduced, the 
artless dramatic narrations in the books of ourOMTestament^ 
the sayings of the old Grecian philosophers, and the Roman 
Jaws of die Twelve TaWes, strikii^gly exemplify, in all k% 
4a}i|uHie> the tost^mtr^tke \€TY icrm and pressure of this 

species 
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species of Exoquekce. In enlightened ages, it obtains 
praise exceeding its genuine desert. « It even acquires with 
f>hilosophers at least — of more polished taste, a power which 
k did not exercise over the minds of those to whom it was 
originaBjr addressed. The ardessncss and candonr which 
accompany its cold simplicity, render them often inexpres- 
sibly interesting. The truth and the design of its paintings, 
sec;m sufficiently to compensate for dicir uncouth rudeness. 
Its antiquity renders it venerable ; and the bumitity of its 
pretensions recommends it even to the Tavour of our tacit 
self-conceit. — ^Itis tbeELO^ENCE of sincere, unpretendmg 
ignorance ; and it gives, by consequence, more of artless, 
undisguised humour, than any other sort of composition that 
has equal extent and regularity of design. In the epic poesy 
of an early age, such as that of Homer, ^nd in the eariy 
drama of all nations, this Eloquence of tlie third aera is 
associatecU^with the bursts of passion which belong pectiK- 
arly to the first aera, with those tricks of art which had 
their origin in the second aera, and with some of those 
inventions of taste and genius which are beginning to rai^ 
poesy to its true perfection as a peculiar ar:, 

' The reign of this sort of Eloquence, as of that of the 
»ra immediately preceding, has been often unnaturally pro- 
longed, by the influence of causes inauspicious! y retarding 
the general civilization and refinement of mankinds Jn 
Greece— or at least in Greece and Rome—^alone of all 
countries of whose arts and knowledge the history is known 
to us, does the third aray in the progress of Eloquence, 
appear to have terminated as soon as might, in the natural 
unhalting progress of civility, be fairly expected.-r-Arbitrary 
and military government, — i>arbarous but powerful supersti- 
tions, — ^the dispersion of men over a country so thinly that 
they must remain generally apart from that .converse in 

which* 
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whkh) as iron sharpeneih irarif so dsth the face of a man 
hisfriendt — the preference of dead to the culture of living 
languages, — poverty excluding the access of the fine arts,— 
a state of society leaving nothing desirable to be obtained 
but by oppression, servitude, martial fierceness, sly mercan« 
tile deceit, or rough sdllen labour — these have been generally 
the causes by vrhich the improvement of Eloqjiencb has 
been arretted in this third period of its progress. In all the 
countries of the East, the Eloquence of the third sera stilt 
prevails in unequal and tasteless association with that of the 
second* 

From the fifth to the fifteenth century of the Christian 
cpoch,the £LOQU£NC£t)f those two aeras prevailed in all the 
countries of Europe which were not utterly savage, »--to the 
entire exclusion of that which had been exemplified in the 
models of a happier age. In Italy, and m most other coun* 
tries of Europe, the Eloquence of oral harangues has, 
even yet, scarcely risen above the imperfection of the com- 
lination of the examples of the third and second periods in 
the progress of the art. Not only in literary composition, 
but in the tones, grimaces, and gestures accompanying it, 
has the Eloquence of the RomanCatholic pulpit remained 
almost eveiy where in this state of meagreness, conjoined 
with false taste. Even in most Protestant countries, the 
Eloquence of the pulpit is still of the same base species. 
The Eloquence of Legislation is almost universally of 
one of the least happy combinations of the Eloquence of 
the second aera with that pf the third. The varieties of this 
combination are numerous. They long reign, even in com- 
petition with the belter perfection of the art. They are not 
such as must necessarily arise in the progress of Eloquence 
from its origin to its highest improvement; but spring up 
where that progress is, by unfi^vourable circumstances, more 

Vol, I. *c or 
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or less interrupted ; and are preserved by the same causes; 
inauspicious to human art and knowledge, from which they 
were, at first, produced. While men, in the same age and 
country, remain in different states in the progress of civitiza- 
tion ; while barbarism still embraces civility too forcibly to 
be shaken from her; this false £lo<^£NC£ cannot but 
continue to maintain its existence even in the countries 
which are, above all others, the most polished and en- 
lightened, 

V. The first 2ige in the prx)gress of the art of Human 
Eloquence, gave only an exceedingly inartificial expres- 
sion of the strong emotions of nature* The second, delighted 
with the mere invention and power of art, vvhile it wanted 
the advantages which might have been derived from the com- 
parison of many artificial productions with one another, 
contrived to lose, in fantastic tricks, the genuine expression 
of nature. The thirds with enlargement of design, seeking 
homely utility, not presuming to aspire to the refinements 
of art, produced what — in native innocence and simplicity 
of purpose — and not less in cautious though feeble extension 
of views, — presented a sort of contrast to the Eloquence 
of the two former periods, and yet exhibited, in truth, 
much more of a composicioh mingling those things which 
were peculiar to them both, than of any new creation, the 
effect of its own powers alone. 

The progress of the art of Eloquence among mankind, 
has known as yet but a fourth period ; and, if we may 
presume to look with prophetic eye into futurity, shall know 
but one other period. 

It is not the lapse of time, but the advancement of know-, 
ledge, refinement, and civility, by which the coinmeqcemeut 

of 
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of tfajs/our/A period in the progrete of Eloq^ekce is liable 
to be battened or retarded. Ouly in Greece and Rome, of 
&11 the ancient worlds does it appear to have begun. Inhere 
are but a few countries in modern Europe, — and in the 
western hemisphere, the United Anglo* American States, in 
whicb» of all the world, it can be, at present, said to existt 
It exhibits almost the last perfection in the combination of 
the power of useful^ with that of amusive speaking or com- 
poutioui for the grand purposes of instruction or persuasion. 

What constitutes the perfection of the Eloquence of 
this fourth period ? — Chiefly the perfection of general designs 
-—It is not the mere convulsive cry of a being that can feel 
but scarcely reflect,-^-that, though capable of clear perception, 
is as yet almost a stranger to the power of abstraction : It is 
not the petty and fantastic art of one that can trifle with 
endless pains in the unsuitable decoration of a part, but ia 
unable to conceive the propriety and the full eflTect of the 
comhinatton of parts in one whole : It is the expression qf 
mne grand purpose of instruction, either ingenuous or 
pretendedy—with that view of the dispositions^ and characters 
of the persons, with that discerning consciousness of the 
principles in the character of the writer or speaker, with 
that acquaintance with the subject of which he speaks, with 
.that force and vivacity of sentifnent, with that unambiguous 
dearness and that indigressive closeness of reasoning, with 
that imagery alihost creating fancy in the reader or hearer 
by whom it x0as not naturally possessed, with that language 
of abstraction sufficient for the uses qf combination and 
Teammg, and with that language of individuality and 
nature equal to the ends of excitement and impression, — 
which are, in, every instance of all these particulars, the 
fittest possible, in the present circuntstances, to enable the 
speaker or soriter to convince — to the effect df directing con- 
*c 2 dtict-- 
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duct — the mind of the reader ai^ hearer to whom he express^ 
addresses hhnself. This is the- specific idea. But, there 
are many varieties in its actual exemplification. In no 
instance, perhaps, have human art arid genius produced 
Eloquence fully i^orthy of this definition. Even the 
greatest orators of the best ages have but made approaches to 
it. 

- In order to the origination of this Eloquewce in any 
particular stage of the progress of social life, a multitude of 
circumstances, not commonly in the command of man, are, 
of neceissity, required. It is necessary, that those three 
ruder forms^ of Eloquence, which we have alreaidy de* 
Gtribed, .should precede the commencement of this one. 
That variety of arts, those customs, those diversities, and 
that frequenty of social intercourse, must have taken their 
rise, by which, alone, the powers of the human character 
can be fully developed, man brought, as it were, into 
mental contact with man, and designs inspired, which 
ehall comprehend an extensive number of the truest utilities 
of human life. Nor are these advantages, alone, sufficient. 
The free unawed exertions of mind towards the persuasion 
of mind, must be, where this perfection of Eloquskce 
is to arise, the surest means of raising mankind to the most 
envied heights of avarice and ambition. In the society which, 
it is to adorn, there must be much industry, much medita- 
tion, much of mutual converse. Language, literature, 
and ethical philosophy, must have made considerable ad- 
vancement to a highly perfect state. The science, which 
arises out of the artificial practices of life, must have at* 
tained to considerable extent and perfection ; and >mtta( 
have begun to be reciprocally iq^lied with success, for 
the improvement of the arts to which it owes its origin. 
The perfection of art must be well understood to consist 

in, 
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hi Its direct tobsenrtency to die best vdlides of life^ aad 
m the felicity and skill with which it imitates die finest 
forms, and the most delicately beautifol congrutdes of nature. 

* It will not^ at leasts be denied, that all diese advantage! 
concurred to the formation and improvement of Grecian 
ELoqoENCE, at the time when it first appeared in that 
form, which disdnguishes the fourth ara of its progress at 
an art Dialectics, mathematics, ethics, politics, poesy^^ 
music, dancing, painting, sculpture, architecture, were then 
cultivated in Greece, with great earnestness and success* 
Almost all the mechanical arts were practised with de3f te* 
ricy, diligence, and ingenious skilf. The local situations of 
the Greeks, — their political unions and subdivisions, their 
commerce, — their religious and political festivals, — their 
mode of life which was chiefly in public, and in towns and 
villages, — dieir republican government which created a 
market for the commodity of Eloquence, by making it 
the most powerful of all enginea for the gradfication of ava- 
rice and ambidon, — ^were circumstances, which, in addition 
to those other causes, acted with necessary and infallible 
efficacy to produce that Eloquence, exalted into a regu« 
lar and almost consummately perfect art, for which the 
Greeks were long the most eminent among mankind. Could 
their Eloquence, without the concurrence of these fa^ 
vouring circumstances, have become so perfect? No: with- 
opt the operation of such causes, no such Eloquence 
has ever yet arisen among the rest of mankind. 

The Romans possessed, in their republican goverumetu, 
and in many other circumstances in their character and con- 
dition as a people, 'most of the earlier advantages for the 
culture of Eloquence, which were enjoyed by the Greeks. 
Kor did they attain to their highest eminence in this art, till 

the 
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^e infroductidn of Grecian arts and science into Rome, haJ 
equalled their advantages with those which the Greeks ^$^ 
sessed fiom the age of Pericles to that of Demo&tliienes^ 

• ThHE Eloquence of both the Greeks and the Romans 
>^as perverted and overthrown by chaises which took away 
Its high- rewards, and, at the same time, augmented the dif- 
£cultres of -Its cultivation.' Not till aCter many centuries, had 
passed) was this art to be again any where exercised in that 
perfection which distinguishes the fourth period of its pro- 
gress, as a particular art. When it experienced this reno-* 
vation, the sadie circufnstances were again to conspire for 
Its improvement. The religion and the governments of 
modem' Europe were such, at tlie «era of »the restoration of 
letters, as to exclude, alike, the culture of that genuine 
Eloquence in courts and assemblies of the peojde* which 
adorned the fairest ages of Greece and Rome. But, the 
invention of printing had bestowed on written £lo- 
iyjENCE, an advantage enlarging its powers and prompting 
Its cultivation, that astonishingly exceeded- all the best 
iadvantages which the ancient orators had possessed. A great 
republic >of xi)riters2iX\A, readers was created in Europe ; and, 
in thiis republic, the writers possessed all the powers of the 
oratots of old, and were prompted to exertion, as well as 
guided in; their efforts, by the same excitements and rules of 
taste by which the best orators of antiquity had been sti- 
mulated and directed. They had more : they had, — ^in the 
remaining specimens of ancient oratory and poesy, and in 
the ethical instruction with which those were filled, — mo- 
dels, in imitating which, they could aspire at once exceed- 
ingly above the natural level of the EloqCence of their 
own age". By such means was produced, an modern EUirope, 
'goon after the aera of the revival of literature, an Elo- 
quence, written and printed j which might be regarded as 

not 
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notwiwordiy of ^t fourth ^ra in the progress of the art 
The disadvantage of writing in a dead language, and* the 
barbarous imperfection of all the systems of speedi which 
were then in ui»e in Europe, for a while hindered that printed 
Eloquence from Yising to the perfection which it might 
have, otherwise, at once obtained. But these unfavourable 
circumstances have been surmounted, by the gradual refine* 
ment of the Italian, the Spanish, the French, the English, and 
the German languages; And authors are the great orator^ 
of modem times : And the press is the rostmm from which 
the forum of the public is now the most powerfully ad- 
dressed. 

It was, however, impossible, that, amid the general in- 
crease of human intelligence, and the augmented frequency 
of social converse, there should not arise occasions for the 
renewed cultivation of the best forms of oral Kloquence. 
Even the reformation of religion, however, did not imme- 
diately create, in this province, any thing in Eloquence 
worthy to be compared with the compositions of the orators 
of Greece and Rome. The Protestant preachers of France, 
Germany, and England, long joined, in their pulpit discourses, 
the barbarous and fantastic art of the second period, with the 
simplicity of the ihird^ and sometimes with a small portion 
of the genuine fire of the firsts without attaining to that 
tincture of the force of nature, with the best skill of art, 
which belongs to the Eloquence of ihe fourth period 
alone. It was gradually improved, — in no instance, how- 
ever, to an equality with the Eloquence of the ancients, 
in which composition was so happily associated with all 
the best advantages of voice, gesture, and looks. At tlie 
Court of Erance, indeed, the ambition of the fame of 
Eloquence, an industrious imitation of the models of that 
(if antiquity, a consciousness of high ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, 
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rity, and the knowledge that pulpit ELoqi7£KC£, woold 
procure every envied advantage to those who excelled in it^ 
-—produced, from the Roman Catholic Clergy, many efforts 
in this art, about the beginning of the eighteenth century,—- 
in which a considerable approjach appears to have been 
made to the best excellence of Roman Eloquence in the 
age — not, indeed, of Cicero — ^but of Pliny. In Britain^ 
the Eloquence of the pulpit, has never been other than — 
either that merely of printed composition, — or of an uncouth 
mixture of the species of the first, seqond, and third asra^ 
of the art. It begins at present to decline, in consequence of 
the general neglect of religion, and of the frivolity of the 
minds, and the scantiness of the knowledge of those, by 
whom it is chiefly exercised* The very same causes cor- 
rupted and destroyed the Eloquence of the ancient 
Romans, in the reigns of tlieir Emperors. 

The existence of, laws and stable governments like- 
wise produced necessities and encouragements which, in 
the general ch-cumstances of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
QenturieSi • were adapted to create, in the pleadings before 
courts of justice, an Eloquence, perhaps, not unworthy of 
that of the orators of Greece and Rome, The causes' of 
litigation arose out of all the conditions and affairs of social 
life. The market for the sale of this Elo<^ence was as 
wide as the range of litigation : almost all the wealth of 
the community was at its command: its power was bounded 
only by the integrity of judges, the stability of government 
OTd the clearness and rectitude of the laws* The persons 
who were to exercise this art, had previous opportunity to 
study the best models of the Eloqi/ence of ancient and 
modem times. In Italy, in France, in Germany,, in Scot;^ 
lani, England, Ireland, and America, specimens have hence 
been exhibited of an Eloquence of Judicial pleadings 

which 
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which, however defective in many of the best qualities of 
true oratory, approaches nearer than any thing else of ino- 
dcrn limes, to the character of the pleadings before die graver 
and more solemn courts of antiquity* 

In popular governments, dicre is an incessant and open 
contest of mind labouring to predominate over mind in the 
direction of the general policy of the Stale. The highest 
emcdiimcnts and honours are usually to be found in the 
guiding of the public will and force. To this» all arc per-- 
roiled to aspire : and the ambition of attaining it, produces 
the greatest efforts of human talenU, whether in Elo- 
4^EWCE or in military exertion. Hence, principally, 
came the perfection of the Eloqueuce of Greece and 
Rome. But, in modem times, ^7*i/ the barbarism and igno- 
rao^ of the feudal age6,-^-4tiid afterwards^ in most European 
cottntries, the estdriishment of governments excluding the 
generous competition of Eloquence, — have hindered this 
. best of all the schools for dirs art — from being generally 
opened. In Britain alone, the feudal parliaments were formed, 
at last, into auroerous deliberadvc assemblies^ in which there 
was scope lor die exercise of the noblest species of the Elo- 
qtJEKcE of Ae fourth period* From the reign of Cbarks 
the First to this close of the eighteenth century, specimens 
of such £i.o<^U£NCE have been*^not regularly, but occa- 
sionally — exhibited, particularly in the English or in the Bri« 
ii$h House of Commons. Whenever the Government has 
enjoyed great strength and subility, this ELoqVENCf has 
been less conspicuoosly exercised. At the beginning of the re« 
gicide war against Charles the First ; in the contests relative to 
theExcittsion4»ill, in the last years of the reign of Charles the 
Second ; in the contentions of the Whigs with the Tories — 
under King WiUiani-**-and towards the end of the reign of 
QuecQ Attde ; ia the discussions which preceded, by a few 
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years, the resignation of Str Robert Walpolc; in the 
contests for the overthrow of the Aristocratical Whigs, 
from the beginning of the present reign to the close of the 
American war; in the contention relative to the regency ; 
and, perhaps, also about the beginning of the present war ; 
the English — ^the British House of Commons, and, at times^ 
also the House of Lords, have been the scenes of some of 
"the most admirable efibrts of Eloquence, — ^I'he Scottish 
' Parliament was not less so, in the debates of a few of its ses- 
sions immediately pi'evious to the completion of the Union, 
— ^The moment when genuine Eloquence predominated 
in the Parliament of Ireland, was, when that Parliament 
effected its emancipation from legislative subserviency to 
the Parliament of Great Britain. It does not appear, that 
the efforts of genuine Eloquence in the debates of the 
Parliament of Ireland, relative to that. Union with Great 
Britain which has just been accomplished, were adequate, 
either to the dignity of the occasion, or to the fierce col- 
lision of angry passions which it produced. 

Tat printed compositions of the modems, addressed to 
the public, In the three last centuries, have been already ob- 
served to comprehend one grand subdivision of the Ei.o« 
Quence of this fourth peHod. The Eloquence of 
judicial pleadings, is by its essential nature, little capable of 
being exercised with advantage, through the channel of the 
press. But, whatever is addressed to influence public opi- 
nion in general, especially in matters which either are, or 
may become, the subjects pf legislative regulation, is in tht 
highest degree, sa«ceptible of being transmitted with the cflfect 
of popular Eloquence, through the press. Where Ae 
•liberty of the- press is under -the controul of arbitrary go- 
vernments, it cannot be i^sed as a medium for the commu- 
nication of papular ELOQifENCE to those on whom it i» 
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intended to operate. . In Britain, however, that' liberty has 
. seldom been oppre55ively controuled : an4 the press, much 
roore than the discussions of the senate, ba^ comcqueutly 
become the grand engine for acting on putiiic opinion, in 
matters of politics, in the same manfter as a CIcon, a Pc« 
moschenes, a Gracchus, and a Cicero- acted upon it, in 
Athens and in Rome. All writers on the comparative 
merits of ancient and modern Eloquence, have invariably 
overlooked die operation of that of the moderns in this 
channel: Yet it is, in truth» through the press only, that 
popular Eloquence can be, sn modem times, extensively 
and effectually exercised. In Britain almost alone, has it 
been thus employed for the regulation of government, in 
forms worthy of the fairest period in the hli^tory of the 
art. Since the reign of Elizabeth to the present time, the 
pcJitical Eloquence of the press has proJuce^ in this 
country, effects transcending, beyond what is easily to be 
conceived, thr most surprising and splendid instances 
of tlie power of Eloquence in any different form, or 
any prior age. In the contentions which formed the 
prelude to the civil wars in the last century, it acted, 
for the first time, in England, with mighty power. 
From the commencement of that troublesome period, 
to the very asra of the Restoration, ic continued to he 
employed with the utmost earnestness and succe s. The 
papers which were mutually published between Charles 
and his parliament, as representations to the people, were, 
in many instances, composed in a strain of Eloqitencg, 
the most irapres.sivc. The noble De/ensio pto Popiib An- 
glicano by Milton, was, notwithstanding the disadv aitages 
of a dead language, an extraordinaiy effort of this sort of 
Eloquence. TJi*^ papers—^ William Allen, against 
Cromwell, wr^of rare excellence and power in the same 
dass of compositions. Throughout the reigis of Charl-s 
*'d 2 the 
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the Second^ and bis brother James, even to the very jera of 
the Revolution, thongh Eloquekce was active in its cxer* 
tions in the senate and in the pnlpit, it was scarcely less so, 
from the press. Many, indeed, of its most vigoroiifi and 
successful productions were such as can scarcely seem to 
have attained to the dignity of the Eloquence of the 
fourth period. But, the press was during those reigns^ 
subject to troublesome and dangerous restraints; and it was 
with difficulty that Eloquence coul^ at that time, make 
Its way at all to the minds of the people, through a channel 
so much disturbed. The Revolution restored the press to 
full liberty: and between that aera, and the accession of 
the House of Hanover to the throne of England, the 
political Eloquence of the press attained even to. a 
gigantic height of power. It was in this period, that 
Somers, Burnet, Swift, Addison, Steele, Mainwaring, 
Prior, Atterbury, Davenant, Defoe, produced their best 
pieces. The ability of Swift in this species of Elo- 
quence, greatly transcended that of all the others. The 
famous Phih'p, Duke of Wharton, when he had scarcely 
passed out of the age of childhood, produced, in his 
TriLe Britonsy some* of the finest specimens which the 
English language even yet possesses of this ptolitical Elo- 
quence of the press. Bolingbroke, Pulteney, Lord 
Harvey, Lord Carteret, were the chief writprs who ad- 
dressed and influenced public opinion in this way, during a 
great part of the reign of George the Second, The political 
Eloquence of the press began then to be, not transiently 
and occasionally, but regularly exercised, as a means for 
the constant government of public opinion. Campbell, 
Smollett, Shebbeare, Johnson, exercised this art, with effect 
perhaps nojt more powerful, but certainly with more of 
grace and dignity, towards the aera of the accession of our 
present Sovereign, The struggle between parties — with 

which 
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whkb this reign began, the increasing Ulnminauon of the 
pfafah'cmiQd^-aoil the diifkotition which our present Sove^ 
reign earnestly thewed-^o govern according to the wislica 
of his people, excited, from the very beginning of his reign, 
an extraordinary zeal to eoUivate the political EtoquENCB 
of the press. A great n»ass of £Loqu£KC£ of this sort wM 
put into motion: iu efficacy in action, was great: but, the maK 
terwas unworthy equally of the age, axkd of iu own effects* 
The peopk were— ^as it were — a barrel of gunpowder: An4 
a faint spark from a gliounering rush- light, was sufllcient to 
Mow them op. The debates in parliament began to he daily 
reported in the newspapers; and did hence, much more to 
gaide the political sentiments of the nation, by their opera^ 
tion as Eloquence of the press, than by their iiiflnence in 
swaying the deterrotnationa of the senate. The author of 
the Letters of Junius stood forth;- and, from the press, ad* 
dressed the people in a strain of EtoqUENCE, which blasted 
with the force of l^fatning, and excited admiration, as if it 
bad exhibited the sadden exercise of mysterious and super* 
natural powen Johnson opposed him, with force of argu* 
mentand fire of sentiment, not inferior to his own, but with 
a predominancy of seemingly cold and laboured art — allied 
to the taste of the second sera of Eloquence, that ma- 
terially weakened the strength of effect with which he 
might otherwise have written. In political pamphlets, in 
axe daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly periodical publica* 
tions, and in a great diversity of forms, the political Elo<» 
(^ence of the Press has since continued to be employed 
upon public opinion, even more diligently and succes:»fully 
than at any time befoFC. About the sera of the French 
Revolution, it's power had begun to' become mischievously 
great. It has been subjected to some iK>t unsalutnry re- 
snamt. It still operates \>ith mighty efficacy. It is, 
^^p^ially in this departmem of its cuhure and agency, 

that 
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tliat modern Eloquence may hope improvements, which 
shall raise it to a sup^iority over the best 'Efi^oqvEHCB 
of ancient times. 

Another braiich of the printed popular ELoquENCE 
of modern times, is, that of controversial works or memo- 
rials, in which personal defence is associated with the earnest 
support of some peculiar opinions in religion or philosophy. 
No man ever writes so well, as when he writes to promote 
his own dearest interests. To recommend a theory or pre- 
judice of one's own ; to vindicate one*s self froda the charge 
of weakness or dishonour ; to support against fierce impugn* 
ment, any favourite series of sentiments ; in short, to defend 
one's self on any occasion, on which the faculties are not 
absolutely palsied by the sense of danger ; confers a per- 
spicacity of judgment^ a vigour of conception, a com- 
prehensive skill in design, and a power of fancy and. of 
passion, which exceeds whatever the genius of man can, in 
other circumstances, be capable of. Hence, in some works 
of logical controversy, of which the writers were deeply 
interested in the fate of their opinions, such as the Religion 
cf Protestants vindicated by Chillingworth, and the 
Lettres Fr(rvenciales hy Pascal, an Eloquence, per- 
haps incotnparably powerful, has been ex..mplij5ed. lienc^ 
the wonderful power of the Eloquence of Rousseau,^ 
in his Letters to the Archbishop of Paris, to D'Alembert^ 
to those who wrote against his Prize-Essay on the Ans 
and Scierices, in his own Confessions, and in the Vicar of 
Savoy's Confession of Faith, &c. Hence the admirable 
power of Gibbon, in his Answer to Davisy — a power of 
true Eloquence, greatly exceeding whatever he has in 
his other works displayed. Hence, too, the charm which 
we find in the writings of truly great men, whenever they 
arc reduced to touch in occasional di^reision upon the cir- 
cumstances 
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mmstances of their own Hvct. And hence the power with 
which those who are otherwise incapable of Eloquekcb 
are observed to speak or writer-— even as if a miracle like that 
of the inspiration of Balaam's ass were performed on them, 
whenever their life or fortune is in extreme danger. Of this 
species of Ex^oquence of the press» modern times have 
produced various examples which cannot be too highly 
praised. They* belong to the fourth period in the progress 
of the art. They are undeniably among its best orna* 
ments. 

In the living voice, indeed, — iti the expression of features, 
the attitude, the gestures which accompany it, — in time» 
place, and circumstance, — in the sympathies by which all 
the members of ^n audience are naturally and ahnost 
unconsciously led to adopt any sentiment the more readily, 
because the emotions of others around, evince that they* 
also, adopt it, — ^in these peculiarities, oral ELoquENcs 
enjoys mighty advantages, which can^ by no art be con- 
ferred on the Eloquence of the Press. But, the Elo- 
c^SNCE of the Press, in the greater extensiveness and 
permanency of its operation, — in its flattering the mind 
v^itfa the notion, that the conviction it impresses, is received 
by native discernment and by choice, — in its allowing leisure; 
fpr the full intelligence of what is advanced,—- seems to 
possess advantages more than sufficient to compensate fo|r 
all that it loses« by not being orally delivered. 

V. To what asra, then, in the progress of Eloquence, 
—to what rank among the oratorical productions of that 
particujar aera,— shall we refer the LiixxERs of Junius ? 

It is not by difference in time, but by changes in the 
character of its productions, that we distinguish the progtess 

of 
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A>{ Eloqxjence mto to maj^y sepanae aeras. Not, ther^e-' 
£or€, because these L£TT3eR.s ^^nere written ia the latter psut 
>q{ the eighteenth <:e3»t4uy, — but because their compositton 
^isakio to that q£ Ciceva, of Demostheoesy of Burte^ of 
S^usseaui — are they to be raak^ed amoag tl^e beisc «Bodel6 
of the happiest a|^ of the filoqueoee whether of ancient 
.<Df of modern times. They possess, undeniably, thftt £iie 
•Qf aentimom^ diat boldness aoMd piotui^qw power of ima- 
.geiy^ ^ihat: skilful cooaprehensiaa aad pointodnes^ of det ig^ 
that labour in the parts, and chat happy artifice in the C0m^ 
biuation of these into a whole, which cannot but exalt any 
,^mtorical piecforoiance to be nucobered with th^ consposi-- 
,^09^ of ^e naost €a^bteae4 aaa of the art. 

To distinguish what fznk be hcdds among the imttov^ of 
.tbe ifera to whi<;h bis Letters CMMikoS:hc4mtGdJ^Momff 
Jit wiU be necessiiry io iftstiiote «n aonimite cpm^BfWpn 
i^eiiween J v V i u s jind.d)e other great mmtt^s In Elo^^te jir<;£^, 
in which we must exaioine 4he paruci«]ar saerits of e^ek ^of 
iham, in all the essestlal exceUeocies of Aat sjpecies of -ea^ 
i^rxiooin wiiich xbey ar« rivids. 

}« Thz firsf of these excellencies> i^ ^lightened, siaprc- 
Ji^iced, disjot^rested FURITV of D£8ici!7. ibd tfaii^ qua^ 
igy, I am inclined to think, tha^: (every oHher oi^or of 
«?ery age jmust yield to D£&fOSTH£N£s. D^a^os- 
THENES alone discerned and &tea4ily piirsued the ^ru^ inte- 
rest of his coun^iy, in his opposition to the artifices and the 
»r«9s o( Phillip. To preserve to Atbeos# tbu a&ofrnd^cy 
amoc^ the Grecian States, to, save ^ Republics from 
siDiMsg into subjection to a &arbai'ia<o Mooar<ji, iot main^ 
tain in the most civilized country of the world, that political 
arjaogeioent of the people vjaderi^hipb ajone its at^, its 
K«etce> W virtues, had been kjiowD to iouridb, to t:cyir<e 

the 
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the energy of their antient republican virtue in the hearts of 
the. Greeks. " These were the express objects; to accomplish 
which, die great Grecian orator exercised his Eloquence* 
He discerned the true interests of Greece : he pursued them 
steadily: to the care of promoting them, he sacrificed all the 
sordid cares of private interest and base-minded ambition. 

Review the orations of CicE&o. — Hov^r very inferior ia 
purity and elevation of design to Demosthenes, doe$ 
he not, incontestibly, appear? Even when, ^vith almost all 
the vigilance and ineludible penetration of a God, he probes 
the soul, and detects the guilt of a Catiline; the prejudices 
and arts of the devoted member of a party, are not less con- 
spicuous amid the thunder of his harangues, than the sub* 
lime beneficence and integrity of the patriot. In die 
speeches of the prosecution against Ferres, you sec chiefly 
the young man striving to raise himself to political and ora* 
toiical importance, as the advocate of a Splendid and popular 
cause. In the invectives against Anthony, personal resent- 
ment and party-zeal are much more apparent than the gcne- 
rois spirit and the sublime views' of pure enlightened patriot- 
ism, discerning and prcfening nothing but the public good. 

The speeches in the historical works of Tacitus and Livjff 
are merely the exercises of men of letters, writing to obtain 
the fame of litetature and elegance ; actuated, indeed, by 
virtuous principles; but making no direct application of 
their powers and efforts of persuasion, to accomplish any 
great, immediate good in active life. 

Hooker and Chilling-worthy entitled much more to the 
reputation of Orators, . than many of those to whom it 
has been attributed, may, perhaps, be justly named in rival- 
ship with Demosthenes, for the purity ^ the sublimity y and 

Vol, I. *e' the 
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the enlightened amprehension of 0£sign» with which they 
composed their two immortal works* Those works were 
addressed, to produce immediate effects on the opinions by 
which active life is guided. They were written without selfish 
interests, without religious bigotry, without party prejudice. 
They carry with them a demonstration that must have been 
accompanied with ardent conviction in the minds of their 
liuthors. Such authors are truly worthy to be named in 
comparison \vith Demosthenes. 

It may be doubted, whether even the virtuous and en- 
lightened genius of Pascal was exerc^ised, in the admirable 
Lettres Provinciales^ with a sacred purity o/iyitentiontqxml 
to that of Hooker and Ghillingworth. He wrote with the 
prejudices of Jansenism, with the party-spirit of a devoted 
fiiend to the Society of Port-Royal. Otherwise considered, 
those Letters are composed with a force and art of persuasive 
Eloquence, worthy of the best productions of the fairest 
age in the history of this art. 

Had the parliamentary harangues of die great Earl of 
Chatham even been published by himself; and polished 
for the press with all the elaborate pains in composition, of a 
Demosthenes or a Cicero ; yet, at least in the" praise of ex^ 
ailed purity of design^ — ^they must not have been ranked 
with the works of a Demosthenes^ a Ghillingworth, and a 
Hooker. Chatham was a great and good man. — Peace to 
his ashes ! Immortal honour to. his name ! But, the love 
of power, the spirit of contention, the pride df over-bearing 
genius, the lust of popular applause, cannot be denied, even 
by his greatest admirers, to have acted as leading principles 
in prompting his Eloquence. 

To the late Mf. Bvrke^ the pi-aisei>f EtoquENCE and 

Virtue 
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Virtoe are sigotlly due. But, he was the orator of a parf y. 
He accepted employment for a piece of bread amon|; th6 
Aristocratical Whigs : and he devoted himself to their ser- 
vice, with a sincerity and zeal which embraced all their 
interests and prejudices. ^ In all his parliamentary harangues^ 
in all his other treatises, he gives but theories contrived to 
justify party opinions, enthusiastic fancies, or even popular 
errors in practical science, which he had, before, hastily 
conceived, or inconsiderately taken up. In discernment of 
the real good of bis country, and in unbiassed prosecution of 
that (Mily, he must be confessed, by his wannest admirers^ 
to &I1 infinitely short of the great orator of the Greeks* 

Still less can the praise of unblemished purity of design^ be 
attributed to the author of these Letters of Junius. To 
overthrow a ministry, to gratify and sway the minds of a po* 
palace, to oppose a system for the abolition of national dis* 
tinctionsand party prejudices, to indulge secret disgusts, jealou* 
sies or resentments rankling at his heart, to obtain the praise 
of unrivalled excellence in literary composition, were pro-> 
bably the leading purposes with which thb author wrote. 
He co-operated, but without true patriot design, for the 
redress of wrongs which the long reign of Aristocratical 
Whiggism, and, lately, the inexperienced zeal of Toryism, 
had inflicted on the constitution. In his invectives- against 
particular persons, he descended into a malignity of attack, 
\?bich, however effectual toward the ends he had in view, 
was utterly incompatible with exalted rectitude of design* 
He disdained not to mingle in the miserable bustle of 
ochlocsacy, with as much readiness for viM mischief as if 
he had been, in truth, a man of weak understanding. 

2. But, in that dtsign which adapts alt the means as hap- 
|ily as possible w the eai in view, Junius is interior to no 

*c 2 other 
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other orator of any age. Demosthenes might accommodate 
his speeches, to sway the resolutions of the Athenians, with 
a knowledge of human nature, and of the utilities of public 
and private life, less various and profound than was requisite 
to accomplish those effects of confounding or persuading^ 
which J UNI us's Letters were to produce. Cicero, in the 
conceit of oratorical splendour, in a fondness for illustrations 
from the fashionable philosophy, and in dear effusions of 
egotism, often forgets the proper object of persuasion which 
he ought to have held steadily and keenly in view, Rousseau 
is, at times, feebly tedious in digression, illustration, and 
■egotism. William Allen's famous pamphlet of Killing no^ 
Murther^ has pointed and energetic passages, but possesses 
no enviable merits, as a whole. Burke is digressive, pom- 
pous in illustration, ever apt to forget the uses for the shew 
of ELoqjJENCE. He provokes, instead of overpowering 
and soothing the prejudices which oppose his spcccss. He 
seems ever a stranger to that pertinency and propriety of 
Eloquence which accommodate themselves to time, place, 
ignorance, and humour, — effecting more by this accommo- 
dation, than by figure or argument. 

Yes; Junius is, of all orators ancient or modem, he 
who keeps the most steadily in view the object of his Elo- 
quence. A few sacrifices he indeed ^makes .to personal 
vanity, and to the pride of conscious ability and' success. 
These are not many : and, deducting them, you shall Iqavc 
nothing which is not addressed almost with the consummate 
skill of a divinity, to effect that purpose of persuasion for 
whicK it is employed. In his first Letter, he wished to alaim 
•administration, — ^to assume the character of a presiding 
demon, in regard to the discontents of the people and the 
malice of faction, — to shew, at once, that depth of under- 
standing, and that energetic vehemence of passion^ which 

were 
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were i^uisito to make even persons of a character of intcl*. 
kct superior to that of the multitude^ gladly rank themselves 
behind hioiy as their leader. Such were, obviously, his 
purposes. Is there a line in his Introductory Letter which 
does not tend, in the strongest and most direct manner, to 
consummate thetn? In the Letters between Junius and 
Sir William Draper, is strikingly exemplified the difFerence 
between the Eloquence of a man of business and a mere 
ifaetorician. £ven when writing in his own defence, Draper 
continually wanders aside in search of figures and elegancies, 
whieh, when found, only mar his purpose. Junius uses no 
met^phoTs, except such as enter essentially and directly into 
the accomplishment of his design : he employs no £guTet« 
but such as perfectly amalgamate with his argomenti* 
Whenever the shew of ornament and the burst of passioa 
have not a tendency to enforce conviction, he haughtily 
disdains them, and writes with the very plainness of a mer* 
chant's ledger. In his invectives, he had in view to confound 
and tenify the persons against whom they were employed,— 
to dignify, by repeating in the language of Eloquence, 
the malicious jealousies, prejudices, and clamours of the 
vulgar, — ^and to assert the authority of a leader, by furnish* 
ing arguments and topics of complaint infinitely more pow* 
erful than any which the rest of his party could find for 
themsdyes. Not a line, not a sentiment occurs in them, 
M^ch has not this tendency. Another might have beca 
seduced, in the execution of particular parts, from a doe 
attention to the main design ; but Junius never, lor a mo- 
ment, sacrifices his primary object to any matter of subor- 
dinate importance. Even when outrageous in abuse, to a 
degree that could not but oiFend the delicate and virtuous, 
he is not so, as being hurried away by his own feelings, but 
because the tone of the prejudices and feelings of the English 
multitude was not to be otherwise moved to his purpose. In 

the 
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the Letters on the dispute respecting the Middlesex Election^ 
how admirably does he seize the strength of the argutnent 
on die side on which he contended, — and, negiecting die 
detail of less important matter, urge that alone, with ime- 
•istible force ! His replies to the attempts of opponents to 
refute his arguments and destroy his credit, are in general 
bis greatest master-pieces of design. The character, the 
Interests, the ruling passions, the feebler reasonings, the 
inaccuracies in style, and the incongruities of metaphor^ of 
his opponent, are all at once discerned, seized, and turned 
with consummate and irresistible energy, to overtvbelm the 
poor being who had dared his wrath. He is never more 
truly admirable, than in his address in the controversy with 
Person Home. Silly and inconsiderate persons have alledged, 
that, of all the adversaries of Junius, Home approached 
the nearest to him in controversial art. But, the truth isy 
dlat Junius, when be spared Horne, spared him for the 
sake of his adherents, and in order to prevent the thre^ned 
division of the City patriots. His object vmSp to ruia 
Home's political influence, without offending his frioids. 
Home, on the other band, forgot all regard f<^ the interests 
of his party, all prudent concern to advance the purpose^ 
towards which his previous labours had been so noisily 
employed, in bellowing pret^ices of disinterested patriotism* 
the very nature and circumstances of which gave the lie , to 
what they asserted* the most vehemently. Home's ktti^a 
co-operated with tliose of Junius to destroy his own repu* 
tation. The Letters of Junius contributed, in the mos^ 
eminent manner, to protect Wilkes, on his vuliier^ble side* 
from Home's attacks, and to prevent the party from being 
entirely dispersed by his mischievous rage^ It is, in reality,' 
in those parts of his letters to Home, in which he has b^en 
thought the weakest, that Junius has exercised the moat 
consummate ability and address. Where Home ha& a^>eared 

the 
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the akleit, — It was there precisely that he did to himself aad 
his friends die greatest mischief. In the attack on LonI 
Muisidd, it may seem diat vadisguised virulence is suffered 
to burst fcHth injudiciously; and I shoidd think, that, in 
one or two instances in it, prudence must have been lost in 
personal resenfttient. But, Junius knew tliat the character 
of fearless boldness, in his invectives, was his best recom* 
mendfttion to authority with the^ mob. Lord Mansfield, 
too, was at that time exceedingly odious to all ranks of those 
who were in the same party with Junius ; because his abi- 
lities, his fidr character, and his attachment to his Sovereign, 
were supposed to render him the most formidable of alt the 
obstacles to the success of their political wishes ; and he 
wa», really, and perhaps not altogether unjustly, believed to 
be, as a lawyer and judge, too favourable to the influence 
of Prerogative in the courts, and ready to advance its au* 
thority by introducing the maxims of the imperial law of 
Kome into the ioterpretation of the laws of EnglandL 
Hence, boldness to arraign him, talents powerful to cover 
him with confusion, and pertinacious vehemence returning 
incessantly to the attack, and urging it with fury, were 
peculiarly adapted to produce against Lord Mansfield, that 
strong effect whidJtrKius hoped from them. Lord Camden 
was expected, at the same time, to urge a simiiar attack ij^ 
die House of Peers. But Lqfd Camden, upon a full cousin 
deration o£ all die eircumstaiices of the case, found it prudent 
to desist from the attempt: and Junius, when he at last 
<aw die gcand party disappointed, and that party, in spits 
of all his eflForts, enurely disorganised, thought it vain to 
continue his Letters farther. Never man wit>te so skilluUy 
to both the gross and the discerning part of readers at the 
same time. It is said of Shakespeare, that all die speeches 
in his Piays are so apprc^riated to their respective speakers, 
hat no one of diem could, without marufest absurdity, be 

transferred 
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transferred from its present possessor to another: aiod of 
Junius, it may, in like. manner, be affirmed, that. e very- 
Letter, every position of invective in his v^rritings, is directed 
ivith a propriety of address not susceptible of improving 
alteration, to the very person to whom it is inscribed.: The 
knowledge of the proper strength of his own pqwers ; ( an 
Insight into the very heart of bis adversary ; a constant re- 
membrance • of his main design; and all tho' facilities of 
vigour, art, and skill, in the use of the engkies of Elo- 
quence ; strikingly appear to have been exercised by the 
author, in the composition of every one of the following 
Letters. One capital object of the remarks which, in .this 
edition, accompany the Letters, is to ilUlstrate this trutby ia 
particular detail. In this place, a more minute selection of 
instances shall not be introduced. 

3. The knowledge of the Author of these. Liters, 
admits of advantageous comparison with that of other orators 
and controversial writers, ancient and modern. 

l^he proper study of mankindy is man* The iadmate 
knowledge of tlie genera, species, and varieties of human 
character, in all the powers of thought, native emotions and 
.passions, biasses of affection, turns of humour, casts of 
imagination, and modes of e^jcterior expression^ which con- 
stitute their essential principles, and their several distincdons, 
is, of all human science, the most important part. Within 
this, lies the chief porflion of that common sense wtrich is 
demanded as the primary qualification for all the business of 
life. No orator, no statesman, no author, ever attained to 
great influence in society, otherwise than according to the 
exact proportion in which he possessed and exercised this 
knowledge. Without it, Junius could not have displayed 
such admirable force and propriety in the management of his 

design. 
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ietign. His Letters abound with those deep and general 
yet original » obsenrations on human character, and on the 
fortunes of human life, which can be produced only by 
genius and judgment matured by experience, and futly in* 
formed by much and various converse both with books and 
with mankind. His observations have the sententtousness, the 
profundity, and even a cast of the malignity of those of i aci- 
tus : they breathe somewhat of the solemn pensive wisdom 
of Johnson: and they mingle with these qualities, the lively 
and keenly sarcastic discrimination of Swift. But they pos-* 
sess, besides, a race of originality. They are not borrowed 
from the stores of those writers, but add new riches to the 
common stock. Junius thinks like Johnson, like Tacitus, 
like Swift: but he does not tamely echo their thoughts. He 
is another and a greater master in the school of artists, not a 
mere copyist. It ia by this grand quality in a particular 
manner, that the true critic may easily distinguish between 
the writings of Junius, and those of the puerile imitators 
of his Eloquence, to whom, for lack of a known owner, 
his Letters have been sometimes hastily ascribed. Had he 
no other povm- of Eloquence ; were his Letters destitute 
of all those anecdotes by which they are so interesting to 
malignant curiosity; did they not perpetuate the memory 
of one of the most important popular contentions that 
have not been carried to a destructive height ; did they even 
not preserve the political manners of England for the time, 
with ail the force of an historical painting adding the comic 
manner of the Dutch, to the epic giandeur of the Italian 
school : yet, <m account sokly of the great original truths 
which these Letters contain^ they would deserve to be stu- 
died, with unwearied diligencct btf readers qf every class^ 
from the school^ boj/ of the highest form, to tlie statesman 
and the philosopher. Those sniking truths are occasionally 
noticed, as they occur, in the following Notes and Prefa- 
Vol. L • *f tory 
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tbry Observations. They will meet the attention of the 
discerning rea4er in a thousand instances in which it has 
not been thought necessary to point them particularly eut^ 

The knowledge of such general tnxthst can be the result 
only of an extensive^ minute, and accurate knowledge in 
detail, of the characters, manners, fortunes, i&tereits» and 
changing humours of a great variety of individuals. That 
Junius certainly possessed this knowledge — has been Aaled^ 
in speaking of the propriety and judgment with whicji he 
makes every thing co-operate in every Letter, towards die 
chief design. Examine bis account of any one character 
that is the subject of hi» praise or invective ! He may, — in- 
deed, he does often, maliciously depart from die truth; but 
he departs with a verisimilitude, and with a skill ia flattery 
XX caricature, which more strikingly evince his knowledge 
of the turns of character and passion, than if he had rigor* 
cusly adhered to the truth. In the contest ^tdi Sir William 
Draper, how he probes the soul ! With what art, he tor* 
tures a man of no mean talents, to confession \ He was 
thought to have dealt with outrageous severity tpv^rds the 
Duke of Bedford : And never was there a more masterly 
stroke in Eloquence, thsm that with which he contrives 
to disarm the public resentment^ and to deprive the Duke of 
that srymp^thy which seemed to have been raised in hi& 
favour^ — ^by representing him as utterly ttnfeelvng^ and a^ 
stranger io that distress which public compassion snfqMsed htm 
to have suffered from the invectives of Junius. He knewt 
that the King froin the very commencement of his reign^. 
bad takeii no measure in government but wliat he thought 
likely to promote the content and welfare of his people, — 
and desired nothing so much as their happiness atld dieir 
love. It was believed, that such a sovereign would instatatly 
aban(3'ju w^l^atever measures he should know to be odioiis to 

his 
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his people. Juvius tberefore strove both to mak^ the 
people in truth suspicious of their monsircb's virtues ; and to 
persuade the monarchy that the people hated his government, 
and that its unpopularity would increase, unless he shoul^ 
emfdoy those men, and adopt those measures of government 
for which thb writer and his friends contended. If we conr 
sidcr, on what side Junius strove to move the mind of hi^ 
sovereign, and at. die same time the humours of the people ; 
we ditli find that he had admirably discerned all the recti^ 
tude of disposition and intcHigence in the mind of the former, 
afid^had skilfully ^marked all the caprices of the latter. En- 
ter iqto the consideration of his knowledge of personal 
character in every similar instance, throughout his Letters,—; 
you shall find it still equally extensive, minute, and correct. 

In ph^ical science he appears to have had considerable 
inffH-mation. He induces from it some of ^i& h^ippiest and 
most imptessive allusions. He introduces them with ai^ 
ease and propriety which evince him to have clearly an4 
powerfully apprehended the principles of the sciences to 
which they belong. Of that chcniUtty which was known 
at the time when he wrote, he was considerably a master. 
He was not ignorant of the principles and the forms of de- 
monstration belonging to malheinatics. Of that which is, 
by way of eminence, called iiatural philosophy y he seems 
to have had, also, a competent knowledge. He does not 
appear to have been much conversant with rural nature. 
There occur, in his Letters, none of those delicate and 
original paincings of rustic imagery which, if he had been 
familiarly acquainted with it, an imagination and a tone of 
mind like his, must, unavoidably have poured forth. He 
had studied nature much rather in the arrangements of 
science than in the groupes in which she herself disposes 
her own creations. 

*fa In 
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In what has been said of his -knowledge- of human cha- 
racter, is necessarily implied, that he was a master in the dif- 
ferent branches of that which is called 7naral science. Iii 
logict who ever displayed more consummate skkl. His rea« 
sonings assume at times an exact syllogistic form: they sure 
neverin that careless diffusion which betrays an ignorance 
of logical art. They are generally in those aMircviatcd syl- 
logisms. which mathematicians and lawyers delight to em- 
ploy, and which arise so naturally in conversation, wherever 
untutored reason exerts itself vigorously without a know- 
ledge of artificial rules. His logic was evidently not lear&ed 
in the Scottish school, which» extending too far thq prlnci- 
pies of Bacon, would in every instance, reject the powerful, 
luminous, and compressive method^ of synthesis, for the 
feebler details of analysis and subsequent induction. Nay> 
to such a degree was he a master in the use of 16gic,. that 
almost every one of his Letters may be reduced, in abstract, 
to a syllogism. It is evident, too ; that he conceived them in 
this manner, in his first design 5 and in th^ composition of 
each Letter, only unfolded and illustrated the several p^fts of 
the syllogism which embraced the whole. 

In rhetoric as in logic, he ajipears to h^v? had uncommon 
skill, H'S figures are mjjnaged with that art which only a 
skilfyl rheforicis^n can exe|-cise, His compositions have 
that sort of argument which the rules of the rhetoricians 
prescribe, If he display mor^ of the native force of genius 
than of QqW rhetorical labour j yet the energies of native 
sentinjept are in him, ?ilmpst always tegubted as tliey would 
have been, by the most cpnsummate gkiU in artificial niethod. 
In the structure of his style?, you ^ee ajt once thi? logician 
careful of tl^e order of propositions, and the rhetorician 
studious of propriety of. tropes, pf the fit structmie of the 
$entences, of luminous illustration, of a happy arrangement 
pf ^U the parts of e^ch sep^r^te piece, 
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Hts acquaintance with the classicaF writers of Greece an4 
Il0mei k safliciend7 eviaced by the character of his compo- 
sition, resemMing the force and compression of Demost* 
henes, of Thacydides, of Sallust, and _ of Tacitus. It is 
proved hj die splendour of his metaphors, worthy of Virgil, 
Pindar, and Homen It is plain, also, from his quotations 
and allastons expressly indicating, that he had certain pas- 
sages of Tacitus and others, within his recollection, at 
diiferent times, while he wrote. It is easy to perceive, that 
he had uJded to the study of the ancient classics, that, also, 
of the best French writers. Montesquieu^ whose style and 
manner of cofiiposition had been for about five and-twenty 
yearsy before Junius wrote, highly popular in England, 
had ui^oubtedly been, in a v«ry particular manner, the 
subject of -^18 study. And, it is evident, that he was no 
stranger to the wit '^f Voltaire, nor always avei^e from 
imitating it. Of English writers, I should conc«;ive htm to 
have been conversant chiefly with Locke, Chilling worth, 
Bolingbroke, Robertson, Johnson, and with some of the 
pieces of Shebbeare. He was perhaps faniiliarly acquainted 
with some of the most nervous writings which were pro- 
duced, in the seventeenth century, during the great rebellion. 
He was, evidently well read in the poetry of Butler, Milton, 
and Pope. Undoubtedly, he was much conversant with 
l>ook$ of law, and with the simple precise writings belong* 
ing to actual business. His manner is one that could be 
formed only amid habits of business- writing. Plainness, 
simplicity, unaffected conciseness, are the ground colours of 
his painting. Bold metaphors, .elaborate construction of 
periods^ fiery interrogation, the ardentia verba of invective, 
are but superinduced to distinguish the groupe of figures, and 
compose the superficial ornaments. 

WliEKC£ had he that readiness of disrespectful allusion to 

tlie 
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the Bible, and the ceremonies of religioit» which is so cStcn 
displayed in these Letters? Peiiiapa from famUMf mc-r 
quaintance with the Holy Scriptures, die Book of Com* 
iBon Prayer, and the ordinary serviees of the c^tirch : M^re 
probably, from the imitation of Voltaire, Pope, amd othef 
wits, whose attempts to make the ceremonies of religion, 
subjects of profane merriment, were, thirty years since^ 
too much admired by^persons who should have bad piety 
and taste to disdain and check the abuse. Or shall I ven<r 
tore to conjecture, that Chiliingworth and Pascal were much 
studied by him, even while he was engaged in the com-r 
position of these Letters ; and, that like every ether wnt^, 
he insensibly transferred into his own works, some striking 
allusions from the booka which he read? His allusions tq 
religion, so far as they are contemptuous, rebKe chiefly to 
the absurdities of die Roman Catholic religioii; a fact f^orn 
which we may fairly infer, either that the course of bis 
education and the incidents of his life, led him into a partis. 
cular acquaintance with these, and an indignant disgust 
against them, or else that he, in this instance, merely echoed 
the voices ef Pascal and Chiliingworth. 

His manner is epigrammatic. What does this bespeak, 
in regard to the tenor of his studies ? From Demosthenes, 
from Tacitus, from Dr. South, from Montesquieu, from 
Voltaire, from Johnson, he might catch this tendency tp 
condense argument into epigrammatic point. He might 
catch it, too, from the satirists of Rome and England. 
This energy in the comparison and contrast of words and 
thoughts, is at all times admired. It is impossible to reason 
with extraordinary closeness and animation, without going 
more or less into it. Admired where it spontaneously arises 
in the reasoning eloquence of great writers ; it is afFe6ledly 
imitated, with a view to decoration alone, by men of inferior 
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takats. It becomes the prominent vice in the affscted writ* 
ing al ages of ambitioiis yet ignorant refinementv* £vea 
wbeie taste has not yet so much degenerated, the epigram- 
matic way is apt to be excessively studied. It seems to be- 
speak vigour and activity of conception ; and it is naturally 
the vice eidier of strong, ardent genius, or of minds weakly 
affectiBg diat |)ower. It marks the writings of some of the 
greatest ancient and modem authors: and in the study of theait 
a tendency of mind to diear pointed composition, may be 
evm uncoBScionsly formed. Thn pointed epigrammatic 
compoaition is so distinguished — because it contains an excess 
sive abundance of those comparispns of ideas, difficult to be 
found, yet strikingly apposite, which constitute what is 
stricdy catted wit. But, die bringing of ideas t<^tber in 
tUs species of comparison, is to be effected only by the 
most vigorous efforts of abstraction and reasoning. It is 
indeed possible, that wit may exist without strength of judg- 
ment, diis is, that a mind may so delight in separate indivi- 
dual comparisons, that it shall by habit lose the power of 
duely comprehending extensive successions of such coropa^^ 
risons. But, every particular effort of true wit, is undenia« 
biy an exertion of extraordinary energy of reasoning* 
Every mind that reasons strongly and rapidly, unavoidably 
makes in the ardour of reasoning, many of those compa- 
risons which form wit. The delight which is given by true 
mU k the same with that which sudden discovery and in«> 
vention give to the man of science. The comparisons ia 
mathemsitics where matliematical reasoning is exceedingly 
abbreviated, are, in all but continuous succession and their 
want of imagery and sentiment, of the satne nature, with 
the wit of an orator or a poet. That excess of epigram^ 
matic energy, then, which fills these Letters of Junius is, in 
truth, not so much the effect of servile imitation or false taste, 
as a natural resuk of the energy with which he though t,^ of 

the 
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the ardent force with which he reasoned, of that vigorous 
combination of imagery and sentiment with reasoning, 
which was never better exemplified in any other writings 
than in his. His mind^ feeling how much meaning was 
compressed into each epigrammatic comparison, might ac- 
quire a bias beyond what taste can approve, to the frequent 
use of such modes of thought and expression. This dispo- 
sition would be favoured by the turn of composition in those 
x^ervous energetic writers whose books he chiefly studied. 
But; it was not so much imitation as the power of nature, 
which gave this feature to his works. Merely imitative 
writers are ever feeble. 

His knowledge of the constitutional law was great atld 
accurate. But the consideration of this knowledge in detail 
is reserved to be the subject of a separate Elssay. 

But, knowledge considered separately from the AC jive 
£N£RGi£s of gcnius which are in habitual exertion, will 
never account sufficiently for the production of such a work 
as these Letters. What were, then, the habits and personal 
character of this Junius? — 

It is sufficiently clear, that his understanding was 
naturally, and by the whole train of culture which it had 
received, a vigorous one. It must have been in habits of 
incessant activity ; never languishing in a feeble, careless 
diflFusion of its conceptions; never satisfying itself with half- 
discernment, nor with obscure knowledge ; ever searching 
for the strongest relations of contrariety or resemblance in 
the ideas it compai^d ; chastening constantly the train of 
thought that passed through it, so as not to suffer remote 
and feeble associations to supplant, in that train, associ- 
ations close, strong, and direct. The first principles embo- 
died 
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died tmb its v6ry testure^ w^fe thoie rather 6f jurisprudence 
tnd ibgic than of itteta, hysict . Its teslsonings ^ett habituaU 
I7, bthe cast of those of the lawyer and the pdleinfcal logician* 
It ivas, however) evidently itiore accustomed to detect the 
lophistitt of othctS) than to adhere inflexibly to attain truth 
for ittelf; It cannot have been, at aiiy tline, left to slumbet 
ia idlefiei&i. But, we should suppose it to hare been rathef 
one of those intdlectk ilrhich ate octasionally, and but oc» 
casibnally rottted to gigantic efforts^— dian of those which 
ioever languish, but are never roused to esctraordinary ex^ 
ertion» 

Hts/anr{r»-'-4bat energy of the mind which is leiiiployed^ 
tiot in dedticing truth, but in picturing impressive possibi« 
lities«-i-%ppears to have been very powerful. Rcadiilg and 
the observation of life^ though not of cKterior nattlre, sup^ 
plied it with abundant materials; It was often roused to ac« 
Vity by glowing passions It w^s often employed in embo* 
dying the abstractions of i-eaton and of sc!ehce& It bums 
in lU the highe^ eflbrts of his Eloquentte; Its very presence 
seems entirely loist whenever the plain closeness of ratiocx-* 
totion, or the simplicity of the Style of buline^s, are alone 
required for the writer^s puipcfce. Never was falicy so 
vigorous, tikott perfectly under flie controul of propriety 
and ^alon; It is (hat sbrt bffana^ which has its drigin 
from vigobf of imderstanding, 'and instead of ihipairing that 
Vigour, serVe^ but tb animate and strengthen it. Its efFoits 
in these Letters must have beei& the result of loiig previous 
h^hlt ' They Cannot have been the first attempts of an 
tintridehcrgy* 

It is easy id pfefceive, that the writer of these Letters, 
^is i man of strong glowing passions. That his passions 
Were not wildly frantic or irregularly capritious, is suffid* 

Voi. L g* ently 
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•11^ arktettt. They mf€r l^it «ig^ qf rcMM mi iftlkf . 
But, diey must have been higby impetuousi mii wlittc diey 
jrieMed in part> to the ceastraieC of reaeoo» most «kb kavfe 
tttd pewftr to make hk reasoa become^ to a ^ertafti degreev 
Mbservieat t» their rage. The objects ef tke^ fxitees^ 
«eem» however, to have been truth, power, libtn|rv the 
\ Irimnpb of geains, and the humliiatioa of those wfaa wert 
hated for rival interests or dishonest inteaHions* The oih^ 
^f the wricer must have been nurtured ie ihk east ^mA tone 
of pefifiian. He could not have djms dispbyed tlMft* if they 
had not been habitually predominant in his breast from^early 
youth to the prime of manhood. His greatest weaknesses 
0{ passion are a wild intemperance of rlge mbidi sMie* 
Ifades csMPries tlie stroke beyond at$ own «kii»*<*--Md a 
literary' v«nity ^vvhich sometimes exolts' beyond moasiire tft 
the. success of his eloquence. 

The rx is nothing in thes^ Letters^ from Ivhich we cmxi in* 
fer their a.uthoi; to have been in his moral habits, either very 
bad or uncommonly good. That his moral (cdiop were 
eagerly. a):ive, sufficiently ajp|>ear$. But, it is not improba- 
ble, that th^r exercise might be directed much rather «|pon 
the conduct of btbers, than on his pwnl 

These passions, these morat'santimeots^ such a iancy^ 
and so vigorous an imderstnnding, with aU the stores <^kaow^ 
ledge with which they were furnished, bespeak a isharador in 
the prime of mature manhood, practically acfuaintqd with 
active and, contemplative life, conversant more probably in 
juridical^ but certainly m political business, full of ambttioii» 
and certainly not writing these Letters merely for political 
amusement, nor concealing that he was die audior, upon 
any other reason, than the inevitable ruin of hisho|^es and. 
fortunes, if be were as such puUickly known* 

It 
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It ft frMi lh« tettor. of Aa fodUowiag Lenmi» *4>il dM*- 
fiict« i cno Mo g. the ontoneftl and psrsoual character of 
dieir wdior> are inferred Let his character as an orator,*-*^ 
kl die fwaliiias of the eloqucoce in Aese Letters^-^^ie coow 
ptfdi ^fnth whaieiper in the same way, either aocieat os 
zacdem okiqiiflnee can produce ; the result of the compariaon 
inll» idartainlft not be disadvantageous to Juviua* lo 
bumli^e of the principles* and modifications of human 
olmacter, in skiU to sway the passions of the muhitude* in 
M^nt and accuracy of general scieooe, in ardent oratorical 
istsepidity, and in the hahitnal exercise of shrewdness and 
paidssic«» DxMOSTHB^NBs was not his superior. Of dio 
ts^dcal knowledge of the rhetorician* of the dialectics and 
ethies^of ibe schools of that age, Cigbro possessed, undo* 
mMf» a hrj^r portion than can he with ^di ascribed to 
Junius* But, in fearless, manly energy of soul, in inde* 
pendent decision of mind, in invigorating and commanding 
telf^confidence, in the power of bringing knowledge by the 
nearest way lo the uses of business, we must not venture to 
compare the 'Roman orator with the English. — It is true, that, 
mhis famous Letter to D'Alembcit on the influence of The* 
atrical Exhibitions upon Public Morality, — ^in his answer to 
those who attempted the refutation of his parodoxical opi- 
nions concernmg the relation of science to the happiness of 
faiman liie,w«4n bis epistle of self-defence,' to Beaumont 
Arcl^ishop of Pari8,-*-*RoussaAU has, no doubt, exercised 
some of die best powers of the true orator. But, his elo- 
quenee continually wanted diat foundation in the principles 
of common sense, and that application to the real affairs of 
m^, without which eloquence is but the amusement of ro« 
IBaatic ingenuity. His knowledge was leU than that of tho 
Author of these Letters. — In generous self-confidence, and 
in efii|S!<M)sof animatiBd sentiment, the gr^t Earl of Chat<- 
HA34 was jcertainiy not uneqoal to Jwios. But, he 
*g 2 • wanted 
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mated the extensive and profeaqd kno^edge.of die author of 
&e$e Letters: and, hehad even less skill to unite the am o£ 
insinuation with those of overbearing confidence and energy, 
Chatham does not api^ear to &avfe usually ixasoned weU 
in his speeches. Much of his eloquence was an bis elocu* 
tion,^!— much of it in bis intrepidity and disinterestedness, 
oratorical and poUtical.ip-The Letters of Juvivs have been 
even attributed to the late Mr. Bu&i^e. But, By&X£, 
though he had of the forms and exterior apparatus of kno vr- 
Ledge perbap$ much more than Jukius, had of its souU its* 
quintessence, its elementary principles^ greatly less. In sound 
^nd manly sense, and in oratorical discretion, he was greedy 
inferior. liis knowledge and learning continually o^erin^ 
fai^ his eloquence, so as, not s^idom to weaken its eflfects* 
He bad not at all that insight into human character i^bich 
so coiispicuously appears in the Letters of Junius* lie 
X ^ ^new not to sacrifice the ostents^on of eloquence to persua* 
sive effect. He used still to affect the rhetorician and the 
man of letters, when he should have thought only of doing 
t>usiness in the shortest and most decisive way* No: he 
was not at all fsqual to the composition of fSi^twc liCtters, 
His Eloquence had ever ix\ it much of (he diffusioi) of Cioe? 
ro's, and the roipaqce of Rpqsseau's: hut Rousseau was of^en' 
more logical than Burke.-r-There is great resemUaoce be^? 
tweeii the ofatprical efforts of -th^ late Mira^eau, ^n4 
those of Junius. Mirabzau has indeed, mpr^ than Jy- 
I9iu$ of what seems an unseasonable use of metaphysics. 
Yet, there was pqhaps good sense in fhe use of metaphysics to 
persua^ those to whom Mirabe;|u had to address bux^elfl 
In similar circumstances Junius might possibly have d<Sne 
as much. Da viq Wiz^li ams does not inj^eed possess that 
deep and variqus know)e%^ which is displayed in these Let-* 
ters. In discarding from bis mind, the prejudices of prece- 
dent and ofd vulgar opi^iioui he has certainly ffOit too far 
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towards adopting the prgudicet of mnovttion in the diffeMU 
subjects of scientific enquiry. Yet, from bis writings, maj 
be gleaned passages 'approaching more nearly than any to b^ 
found in the writings of other English writers, to the ge* 
Deral energy of thought, die fire of sentiment, the shr€w4 
discrimination, and the closeness of reasoning, which ds« 
tingnish Junius, Williams, too, unites energy with 
natural simplicity of style, more successfully than has been 
doneby JuKius in the most elaborately eloquent parts of hit 
Letters. There are in the Letters of an Old Statesman /# 
a Young PrincCt which I suppose the work of Williams^ 
a few occasional paragraphs which no writer ancient or mo« 
dem has ever excelled. His Commentary on Montesquieu^ 
}s however a very shallow performance,— There are in the 
writings of the late Dr. Gilbert Stuart, and in those 
of his imitator Gop'^ii^v occasional toych^ of an Eio* 
quence simpler in style, yet scatre-less enetjptic than that of ' 
Junius. But, neither Stuaet nor Godwin shews any 
thing of that deep knowledge of human character, or that 
skill in affairs, of which the writer of the Letters of Junius 
was it^disputably possessed.r**The famous Letter of Charles 
Fox to the Electors of Westminster, has much of the busi- 
ness-like plainness and the cogent reasoning of JuNlus« 
It wears somewhat piore than Juniu^*s Letters of a sly 
airofartlessness ^But,. it does not, with the energy and 
skillof Junius, involve the bold language of metaphor and 
sentim^t in the tenor of argument. It is a different sort of 
Eioquei^ce, the effusion of a scarcely inferior mind, nearly 
but not akogecher equal to the power of the following 
Letters, But, I should suppose the Author of the Letters 
of Junius to have been niafter of much more of political 
jkrewdneis zxA dispretian^ than Chari.es Fox has shewn. 

}n V^ wl|ol^,uC3iecne malignity, vanity, an occa6ion4 
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excess of cpigraoimatic turns* a straetore of sentences some^ 
times laboured to harshness and almost to obscurity, with a. 
few incongruities of metaphor: and these Letters muft be 
owned to be, in all other resp^cs, probably the moat vi-^- 
gorous and faultless specimen of human Eloquence* that 
ihe world has yet seen. 
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ON THE 

PRINCIPLES 

or TUK 

BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 

AS theV were understood by the 
AUTHOR OF THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 



iliVERY Political Society has, in its whole* a suprcmc 
fo^^etj legiftlalif e and executive ; which, by opinion, by law, 
t>y actual esemse, is, in different States, differently modified. 

Tax modification of this Supreme Power, peculiar lo 

every different State, is called its Constitution. 

Alt.' P^tical Constitutions of any acknowledged excel* 
lenite of stability, appear from the general history of man«- 
kind, to liBve originated, — not in sudden institution, — ^b«t, 
like die isiq»roved arts of life, out of the practical necessi- 
ties of society, compeliifig from time to time, one easy 
change after another, till they are sufficiently provided for* 

The origin of the British Constitution may be traced 
t^ckwafd to the first rude associations of the Ancient 
Britons, Anglo-Saxons, and Scots. The people enjoyed 
among those, the greatest liberty political and civIK The 
£%i{^ l&d at first, Itttie extraordinary power, save wiiat 
they might exercise in the hour of battle, and in other timet 
of extttme danger. The slaves, purchased, conqoered sa 
'VfZY, or bom in servitude, were numerous, and enjoyed no 
ipobtioil rigbcs. Tkis was, throughout BrltaiB^ the stane- of 

political 
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political society about the time of the Anglo-Saxoit coii4 
cjuest of England* 

Foil two of three centuries iitimediately subsequent, nd^ 
striking change ensued. Only, the continuation of the ck- 
istcnce of the different gdvcmrtients produced in inc/^se ot 
Authority in the hands of the prince, s^nd of those whor 
co-operated ^ith him in the ordinary exevtise t>t the go« 
▼emment and judicial functions. The increase of the shives^ 
too, and their succession in faniilies, began, gradually to 
establish some custom^ in their favour4 When the princl-i 
palities of the Hepianhif began in England to be enlarged 
and united ; the legislative alithority which had before re-^ 
sided properly in . the Micklegcmote or General A$$emhhf 
of the freemen, began to be ..commonly Exercised by the 
WiUenagemote^ a selection of the ihord eminent frcenyen^ 

Whek all £ngUnd was united in one dortiini9n undef 
Egbert; the power of. the crown was considerably aug^ 
metited* There arose, too^ an aristocrtLcy in the rulers of 
the conquered principalities, and the descendants of the de-^ 
graded ducal families, by which the equality that had before 
subsisted among^ freemen was, to a considerable degree^ 
destroyed. As grants of lands, and' slaves upon them^ were 
the only sort of rewards which could be conferred for the 
tervices of great officers; many estates Were, eten< at flits 
a&ra in the history of the Anglo* Saxons^ held under tenuro^ 
of a feodal nature. 

Ik the progress of the Anglo-Saxon legislature ati^go-^^ 
irernmmt to the accession of the Norman line, the Con^ 
s^tution underwent some gradual alterations* By the 
llecessity of circumstances, and hj imitation from flie 
Notices on the contii^ent, the forms of feodism were stiS 

more 
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more and mote introdoced info the goverameht, and flie 
distribution of property ib land^ in England^ The legisla* 
tore was still compoted of all the fieemen whb possessed 
property in land; Those who held offices in the govem^^ 
ment^cre the most assiduous attendants iis metnbers of the 
legislature; It was psirtly as a duty to the eommunity, and 
in part as a sehritude to the King, that the legislature was 
coiistittoted, from tiriae to time, by the attendance of its pro- 
ffer members. The King could demand from the freemen 
his subjects nodiing but the fulfilment of the conditions of 
their tenures. The legislature c6uld exact firorii them» only 
what was necessary to die defience of the state, and the salu* 
tary order of tocietyi Alfred was nor» any more than Justi- 
nian of the Code, Pandects, and Institute,— the tfw/A^r, but 
simply the compiler^ of those constitutional laws which have 
been ignorantly ascribed to him alone* 

At length, the accession of ^e Norman line, and the 
circumstances of rebellion, conquest, and oppression, with 
which it was accompanied, brought in a feodism more for<* 
mal, and which had more perfectly assumed the character o^ 
legal and fi)ced political institution, than that of more care* 
less and inartificial origin, which before prevailed in Eng-* 
land. The feodism of the continent had acquired its pecu* 
liar contexture by a gradual association of the customs of 
power and property among its barfaaroui invaders with that 
distribution of power, honours, and emoluments, by which 
the military fabric of the Roman empire was, in the late 
period of its existehce, defended against them. 

BtJT, even this feodism wjis to those whoirt it owned as 
fire^m^n^ a System bf liberty rising almost to IJcentiousnesii; 
Its csscnee wa&-»to consider the sovereign as, primarily^ th* 
lord of the whole territory of his kingdom,^— to regard hid 
&ee sidijeets, as, all, etdier me<Kately or immediately hte 

Vol. I. ♦h t«iants, 
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tenaft^iTTtO'jii^fcc those wha were imiacdiately h« tam^ 
OfliMhom thecv^wir im ctfUt^ 8iibfccttap»y n<l oM^k 
«n9e» to periSvm na servic^^ Co Uin sioi^9cb« aavi V9ch as^ 
weies^Fidilt^m dis cbartcis by ifduch they heUtii^ laads^ 
from tui4<«*«to:^Q]d dad fketmen wlia> won; onty snlHaai^tUs, 
as bound <»ily to pmserve the KiagVpeaeey aad to di|ichai%e 
to their ]auiM)diat» kids,,^ dqfi&its seiEvkes. under idad:i 
their iaodt weiae hdd>«-r^o render ^ wmmi^ '^ a^ >»$ 
edpdated paymfiftts or senuces^ esdrely ^ispeadeii^ oq ||ub 
food, pleaaupc. of hk ^vaMalfw-!-4Q< laa^ die t^s^t os 'ms9i$X 
fi«e to reiM>uo^-his fee, fieff» or estatesx imd with k». bi# 
^lif^uuiiee^-H^o jttbji9(^ «a ihe ibiCintuie c^ iSsax Ibsfiv lH<r 
Tiw^ who fioled intite diflebaj^: if the i^»m^lafiAmAt» 
hta lii^ loffd« bi-his chatter* 

Hbngc resulted theCoimitiAkm of tlie.PAa.xiuir|C8ewv 
under the perfect existence of feodkiUy somewhat diffi^tenr 
from that of eiUier the Micklegemote or th,e Wittenagemote 
Imder the government of the Anglo-Saxons. So far as the 
services of the King's rassals stipulated by chartcTr or of 
iiis slaves or villains not enjoying chartered, rights^ could 
answer all the exigencies of his subsistence and government;, 
he was free to Hvi and rule, wfthOut the assistance of Par- 
liaments* When he iseeded from subjects^-— what their char- 
ters obliged them not/ to give; he could obtain it not otberr 
wise than by their consent in l^arliament. It was an uni- 
versal condition of the feudal ^enuresr that the vassals .should 
be obliged to attend their lotd*^ or soveteign'is courts, tkai ^ 
to meet, at hj^ sunqfntons, in paYiiamentary assembly* The 
parKameut was,, therefiiMie^ cpmppsed of adi the Ki^gT^ iniLs- 
sak holding by written du(rt»$r^ under whatever spefie» of 
ieiiure* It may seeoa to have be^ i& the.-early Mi|^s of 
Ae NormaA line), eoiaa|^psed almost ^Holuiv^ly ef\niiltlary 
irissals; fpr^^^ alsnost ail ibe lmi$ in ibe kinfiom wi^e, 

then^ 
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Amv %«UiiBdir milkary«cMre» BMi k ii» scverthdM^ 
MMiB, ^b$t tkQM hfMmg bf a«]r tpociot of teoidre* yn>p 
inM it mmre tet written^ taonU be. l€f;atty wigeoled lo M 
iinpofiitian, save mch as thojr AcnmsLtm m a fmAmokWj 
^af , cansmlol to J)aur. 

BoT^ as die vassals of the erowiilidd by diffisrent tenures^ 

dte denanA of the iiioneitfa were of eonrst Ui Hn^ipposed 

to each class of teoatts tmgmMAf. Wefie roflidHrir mm km 

wancedf 1^ vassab mder nflitity tentores wese tq li 

assonihied and asked for them* Was it monejr or piofiiibMi 

dut the sovereign needed ? It bectane a oces sar y for Um to 

askftesefrosi vassaU to irfiose teaores it pecoUarly he»> 

longed to supply them. HeMetiio dbtioctiea of the per^ 

ii&aavt^ato two hooses. It was emnmoiied only toaiqpplf 

^ wants of the crowsk The wKtvy vassals weve to be 

adttd only for military^ aenrioeas oadthey wore» tbciefafe> 

«> ctmsult by themselvoB. Hie vassak Mdmg voder boiw 

gage and soccage tcnnne were to be ashed* iMber^or money* 

provisionsy .&<;. and it was obvtoosly MCwnl, diat they 

sboukl oQiMult alooe» wbeiher they worid grant their Son 

▼ereiga's denands* 

Ons W ilbe chief duties bf tl» Sovereign to his sobjeoti^ 
consisted in Yigiiance to protect tbeafc amtuslly from Aevio* 
ieaoss of one anodser. This waa to be Accomplished by the 
preservatioa of the eommicm penoe» and by ibt distribntiosi 
of justice civil and criosinaU acoopding to the serms sxf die 
different diarttrs, the niies of wturad jastice, die commosi 
practice of the coontry» and any paroculfr coooession s that 
might have been made by the Sovereign to his subjects. 
Tkeeateeifee of the crime, and the injury resnfting from 
it) wdie to be atoettathed by the lestimooy of die nei^bouit 
2niidlpw*siibjec<i of die erimioaL Hence die origin of As* 
*h a « sizea< 
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sizes. Tbe coastitntioa of the assize of the whole freemen 
of the diftrict,;wa8 oficp 9pt to incommode, rather than prt^ 
molt the 4istnbtttion of justice. A number vf9i& to be 
^]iosen out of the assiaie* In a reference to d&e number of 
the twelve apostles— */tttf/«v was fixed at an sera much earlier 
than *at of WiUiwi die First. 

BesWE the Solrereign, his vassals, their vassals, and- those 
who were in the condition of servitude ^ there was, also, 
isk the kingdom, a great body of people, th£ clbkgy, 
who held lands, and received services of various sorts, on the 
sole condition of celebrating the offices of religion, and ad- 
ministering its instructions and consolations, according to the 
use of the church. Having originally ac^ed as the mission^ 
aries of the Roman Ponti£F, they remained still subject, in 
the last resort, to his authority soldy. A few of then^ 
possessing baronies under the condition of military service, 
^ttc bound i0 attend in pahliambkt: the rest, not enr 
joying estates under such tenures, were honowrably exempted 
from the corresponding feodal duties. This independence 
of the clergy, rendered them a middle body between ffae 
King and bis vassals ; and enabled them to act often the part 
of protectors to the serfs, when ^these were oppressed by the f 
freemen their lords. They had a separate* national and le- 
gislative court, in wbich they enacted under the authority of 
the Pope and the King» }a^ for their own goyernment, and 
granted at times, pe<:uniary supplies to their prince* The 
common supeistitigp pf |be age, their superior knovriedgei 
and their great F^al^, gave them lifcewi^ high indirect 
authority in the |;ovetnmei|c of it^ stii^es, 

Th£ Laws, considcfed separatiely from those .by wt^m 
they Yrpreenac|edand.iexecuted» began to acquire stilt moi^ 
and Qiosepf.a sailed mysterious authority qver the condn^t 

.' '• ^ . • of 
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of all ranks of persons in the kingdom. They consisted of 
•^general and local cnttoms of inheritance, servitude, and 
decision — the conditions of tenure expressed in charters,*-* 
those principles of fealty and dominion which served as & 
common basis for all these chartfirs»— -die statutes vary- . 
ing and explaining the prmciples of feodism which were 
jointly enacted by the estates in parlianent-^with the canon 
]aw» and even the civil law, so hr as.diese wore legally fol<- 
lo\ved in die decisions in those courts in which die clergy 
presidedf 

' A mode such as dm, of the political union of men ia 
society, coold not long exist, unchanged. It did not draw 
the bonds' of society snflSciently close. Its fabric stood on 
a fonndation liable to frequent convulsive shocks. It gave 
;i licentious freedom to those who were free. The slaves it 
sul^ected to overbearing and despotic oppresnon* In die 
centuries which foUowe^ rill the snra of die grand rebellion, 
forfeltores made the crown at different times proprietor of 
almost all the lands in the kingdom; fieffs became perma* 
neody hereditary in the families of those to whom they had 
been granted; precedents, statutes, the collected opinions of 
judges, mote diligent research into ancient customs, esta« 
Uished a body of law w4iich controuled the former ca* 
prices of judicial decision to the' advantage equally of the 
crown and of the subjects; cooceisions wrested or bought 
from the Sovereign, and the gradual rise of die serfs to a 
condition in which jdiey could shake off the yoke of their 
masters, raised that order which was chiefly employed in 
peticefui industry to an importance in the stale, apd an en* 
joyment of freedom hitherto unknown to them ; the milj- 
taiy vassals and subvassab of the crown, begimdng to lose 
Asir military habits, while die crowii learned to retaio meiu 
^Timt$t became hence less able than they hM tsnuttly 
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been, to resist the autbdrity of their prmce; Uie dtffiisipn of 
kiLowkdge weakened ihat power which the cler|;y had d6« 
rivqd from the exclusive posscssioji of it ; the iatcrests of 
die military vassals were fully incorporated withfhose of the 
v^sals holding by socca^e tenures; the rrown was, by Va- 
rious grants, irrecoyerably impoverislied; new ideas of the 
distribution of power were generally propagaiedi a. contest 
bjB^een irnp^teni m^ority and sufastamial powar^ broke 
f<mhi all those mischiefs ensued to which the sHtHfif no* 
ture without custc»ns, habitual opinions^ existing laws» and 
partialities of social affection, is liable; these kingdoms 
Nwere fhaked and ravaged by the tempest« i^hen it ceased, 
those pri^judicesy affections, customs, and institutions which 
had b^en desperately violated* recovered as far va ^Wf^ possi« 
hie their ancieq^ powcTr / 

The relations between the Afferent parts of the Consti* 
tution and Government, eouU. not be duty adjusted in the 
establishnient at the restoration. Popery stUl pro&red her 
aid for the restitution of absolute monarchy; if she fnight at 
the same time, regain the authority of the relipon of the 
state. The monarch wished to set himself free from pecu* 
niary dependence on his parliament. The people werp not 
yet satisfied that they had done well in not totally abolishiug 
Ithat kingly dominion which they had once proceeded to 
violate* A tumultuous contention prevailed, not such as 
^tually to break ^>utin(a, civil war/but maintaining a disor^ 
der not more convenient for civil tranquillity than that which 
had, three or four centuries* before* been excited In the firit 
unsettled condition of feodism. 

T|i£ revolution was necessary to perfect the estabUsb- 
ixicnt«af'th4» restoisation. Could it have accompli<ilied Ait, 
wilb6ut mxf n4^w evils peculiar to itself; no fartiier peideal 

^ convulsion 
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Cottrd^on WQoIdi forages, have followed. But it wa» im- 
possible to cflFect such a change, without offering violence to 
many distinguished hxtetiests. Hencib all the ills of jaco^ 
hiUsaXf and of 3 Icunpourf uacert^ioty im the title to the 
throne^ \.^ 

Ukdj^ji thff Hquse or HAjfovER, the aristocracy were 
at length, eatablisited in the chief po&sesdoa o( the powers 
of the governments yet in a due reconciliatioa of their ixw 
terestSy to those equally of the people and the crown, Law 
€onti{ittaIly gathenn|; new -force^ strcngtheaed beyond 
calcuktioiii, the general stability o( the Constitution, fe^^ 
PERT was cOBtinxia% weakened by xhcMcKdfiin^ ^&xsum 
of knowledge and by W alliance to vnpopnkx politics^ A 
com^oimscwas rnade with the pretensions of Fu?riTA:5Jj^5M;» 
which served for a tiine, to appease their discontents aiv>' 
suppress -their clamours. Am|dsc every chaBge in adim-t 
mstration, the ARisTaCRAcy— including all the better part 
of the naUbn^ — have with some variety of modifications^ 
remaii^d still masters of the stafe.-^JuKii;s is in die foU 
l(ming Letters^ evidendFy not a friend to the idea of an IHC-* 
FOSiiBts D£AipciLACT7*a» he is an enemy to any thing 
like absoliste exclusive oesfoti sm. He labours, through* 
out die Letters, to recoauaend a particular modification of 
aristocracy which w^uid in the whole, have proved less b^^ 
aeficiarthan diat which h^ i^osed* The means he em« 
ployed> weFe> in part those of seditio^is^ democracy. B^, 
he gave for the time, ah highly salutary power to public 
opmon.r And even the gavemmenr which he harrassed was 
'^e«efited by t!be energy of his resistance to some of the most 
to|eroii$'errQr9'6f a short-sighted political selfishness. 

7«B other illiM:aliQM which might have been^int^ut^ 
under thl^ heady wiU be,fooad in the Notes* 
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tVko was the REALuAtrxHOi^. of theseLurr^Ksf 



X HE fait of the name of JuK.it;$ ha& been 
remarkable. He who made it first illustrious in ancient 
timeS) was the deliverer of Rome from «. imce of tyrants*^ 
And it has been chosen, as the &vourite ippeHation df mo-> 
dem writers lifting up the boldest voice agaiiist what was* ab-* 
)iorred as tyranny. 

In the year i $81 » was puBlished at Paris, a wofk intituled 
Siepham Juniii BrutU Viniicue contra Tyranms. In the 
assumption of the name of Stephen^ the writer was under-- 
stood to compare himself to the saint so called, the first 
martyr of the Christian church. He added the appellation of 
Junius BrufuSy in comparison of his own undertaking with 
that of the First Consul of Rome. 

This work treats of the obedience due to Kings, — ^the 
jtist grounds of resistance to their authority,— the manner irt 
' which injured subjects ought to act in the organiasation of 
that resistance, — the legality of calling in foreign aid against 
a tyrant, — and the obligation on neighbouring nations to 
JiSsist a people groaning under thp yoke of oppression, to 
burst its fetters* It was written during those civil wars in 
France, which partly the efforts of the teformatiott against 
popery, in part the treacherous tyranny of Catherine di Me- 
dici and her children, had excited. ^ 

The Author's real name was, for a while, studioudy 
conce^led^ The curiosity of the learned throughout Europe 
strove impatiently t6 discover it. The book was given out 
to have been first printed at Edinburgh, in the y^r 16l9^ 
It was ascribed to Theodore Beza, to Parsons the Jesuit, to 

the 
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flie famous Momai du Plessis, and to that great lawyer^ 
Francis Hottoman. At last, however, it was satisfactorily 
declared by a M. D* Aubigne, to have been composed by 
the learned and eloquent Hubert Languet the correspond 
dent of Sir Philip Sidn^,*- 4md by him confided to Mor« 
iiai du Plessis, who made it public through the pressi^ — Even 
the account of D'Aubigne, though generally believed in the 
kamed world, has been called in question by Bayle, that 
ingenious marshaller of opposite probabilities. And it re- 
mains in some sort, uncertain-^who was the Junius, the 
author of the VindicioB contra Tyrannos 9 as well as — ^who 
Was the Junius the writer of the following Letters? 

Crellius, the fiunous Socinian of Poland, also pulv 
iished in the year 1637, a woik under the title of VindkioB 
proReligiofdsLibertate, in which he assumed Junius Bru« 
TU9, as the signature of the author, 

Ir I do not exceedingly mistake; the writer of the foU 
lowing Letteiv, had one or both of these examples in view 
Driien he took up the appellation of Junius. It seems, at 
least, much more probable, that he knew the work of Lan- 
guety and followed that bold and energetic writer sexample^ 
than that without a knowledge of the Vindkus cmira Ty 
ranms, he adopted his feigned appellation at once from the 
early histoiy of ancient Rome. This is confirmed by the 
consideration, that, in a note on one of the Letters of Sir 
William Draper, the English Junius seems, with his an- 
tagonist, to confound Marcus with Junius Brutus—an over- 
sight of which he could hardly have been guilty, if he had 
assumed the signature of Junius directly from the com« 
parison Of his own efibrU with those of the first Roman 
ConsuL 

Vol. t ♦ i IIvery 
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EvrRY attempt to detect the Author of these Letter^ 
has hitherto failed. 

Some approach may be made toward tlie discoveiy, by 
comparing the character of this writer, which has, in the 
preceding Essays, been clearly and justly deduced from 
his Letters, with that which we know of the works, habits, 
talents, and acquirements of the diJferent persons to whom 
the composition of the Letters has been, upon conjecture, 
ascribed. 

1. A VIGOROUS and active understanding; great strength 
and vivacity of imagination; ardent passions, which were, 
however, rarely intemperate to weakness; moral feelings 
eagerly alive, but directed, perhaps, in their habits of per- 
ception, not so much upon his own conduct, as on that of 
others; an ambitious spirit, little scrupulous in it's choice 
. of means ; and an enthusiasm for the triumph of truth 
and patriotism, capable of advancing that triumph even 
by dishonest arts; must have been fundamental qualities 
in the character of whosoever was the author of these 
Letters ; since it is incontestibly true, that such qualities 
are, throughout the whole tenor of the Letters, most 
strikingly displayed. He must have been a miin accus- 
tomed to public business, of deep insight into human na- 
ture gained in actual converse with the world, familiarly 
versant in the principles of law and politico, the practice 
of the Court of King's Bench, the eloquence and argu- 
mentation of the House of Commons, He had some know- 
ledge of chemistry, mathematics, and natural philosophy. 
He had been a diligent reader of the classical works of 
Latin, French, English, and possibly, too» of Grecian 
Literature. He had studied logic and moral philosophy, 

' ^ accoixjing 
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•cetmlmg to tbe methods preralent aboat fifty ytvus 8ince» 
ifithe English universities* He bad been accustomed to 
>an epigrammatic, figurative, nervous way of writing; 
which, however* would rarely suffer point to degenerate 
into quaintneM. or use figures where they could ser\'e only 
to encumber, without giving any real increase of strength. 
All his knowledge from books had been fully digested in 
his mind, tried in every particular by the test of real life 
and affairs : He was master of it, not overpowered by it : 
He was, in its use, not a savage handling a compass or a 
per^)ective glass with gawky admication; but an English 
pilot who, with ease, could apply either to all the pur- 
poses far which it was, by tbe noAker, intended. The doc- 
trines of Christianity, and the formalities of the Roman 
Catholic religion, were familiar to his mind. He was a 
c(Hisummate master of rhetorical art He was, evidently, 
of that mature age, at which, by natural growth, exercise, 
and experience, all the powers of the individual, are in their 
greatest vigoun-^That Junius, whoever he was, possessed 
these qualities^ is as clear from the Letters, and as certain, 
as the proper qualities of any man's character can be to the 
diseemment of an intelligent friend wi)o has lived, for 
twodty year?, in daily intercourse with him» 

^. It is, also, clear from the tenor of these Letters; 
that their writer must have been one that, from January 
1109 to Febmaiy 1772, was iq constant hostility, open or 
secret, to the measures of Government His first Letter is 
dated, January Slst, 1769; tlie last date in the collection 
is January Slst, 1772- 

3. He must have be^n in England, during this period. 

Tbe Letters ciune out, ia succession, with such references 

* i 2 still 
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still to the events of the day, and with such accommoda>« 
tion to all the veerings of popular humour, as no man who 
was abroad, or even at any distance in the countiy, ooukl^ 
by any skill or vigilance, have produced. 

4. He must have disapproved Lord Chatham*s conduct, 
and that of Lord Camden, at the time when their Lord«> 
ships opposed Mr. GeoTge Grenville*s taxation of America, 
by the Stamp-Act: and he had become more firiacidly 
to Lord Chatham, when he pronounced an ardent eul<^gy 
on his Lordship, in (me of his Letters to Home; more 
friendly to Lord Camden, when he strove, with ardent 
praises, to excite this nobleman to renewed contentioii 
with Lord Mansfield in the House of Pears* 

5. He was, probably, the private fnexid of Mr. George 
Grenville, and one that had been his adherent, if at all in 
the field of p<ditics while he was in administration; fot, he 
approves the taxation oi America; he undertakes, with 
zeal, to press home Mr. Grenville's charge of inconsistency 
against Sir William Blackstone; he is, on every fisLir occa« 
sion, the advocate of both the character and the public 
principles of Mr. Grenville; and, for his sake, seems even 
to forgive the memory of Lord Egremont, his brother-in-« 
law. 

6. He was not the warm friend of the Rockingham 
party: for, he brands their administration, as having «aved 
the favourite, when he ^ was pushed to the last extremity;" 
he maiks, .with ridicule, their yielding conduct, in r^^ard 
to America; he speaks with contempt, of '' Lord Rockuig* 
ham*s feeble administration, as dissolving in it's own weak- 
ness;" and, indeed, throughout the Letters, he suffers no 

• occasioa 
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occttiim to escape^ on which he could ezpveas his scorn of 
the Roc^iogham party without disturbing their new re* 
union with Ixml Chatham and the Greavilles^ Brides, 
the Rockingham parly were for septennial Parliaments; 
Junius was for triennial ones* The Rockingham party 
had not restored and employed Mr. Wilkes: Junius wa| 
indignant, that he shodd have been left an outlaw, 

7. Hb was not the private fnend of Earl Temple: for, 
that nobleman's political vMiity required his confidential 
writing partizans, to set him constantly forth, as the great 
Chief of the Whigs; but, Junius never menti<Mis him* To 
say nothing at all concerning him, was a sacrifice made by 
the author of these Letters who esteemed him not, to the 
late reconciliation of the divided members of the Gren* 
Tille family* 

8. Junius was of a convivial disposition: He speakf 
fon (more of the '* honest jollity of a tavern.** 

9. If not a Deist, and careless of all modes of external 
worship; he was certainly a dissenter. In his own defence 
against the charge of irreligion, he intimates, that he is 
** a true and hearty Christian in substance, not in cere" 
mony!* He shews his scorn, as well of the Church of 
England, as of his Sovereign; in saying, that he might 
*' not agree with my Reverend Lords the Bishops, or with 
the Head of the Church, that prayers are morality, and that 
hireling is religion'' I should suppose him rather a Deist 
than a Dissenter. 

10. The passions, so unsparingly resentful, which Jo* 
Nias has, in these Letters, displayed ; his freedom from 
the more delicate restraints of religion^ the approving light* « 

ness 
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nesB with which ht mentions the immoralities of Wilkes :f 
and the fact, that he had not in him, either candour or 
integrity of sentiment, to restrain him firom abuses the 
most atrociously malignant, of his adversaries; sufficiently 
bespeak it to have been impossible, that he should not, in 
writing these Letters, h^ve been actuated by strongly set 
fish motives. He must have written, to revenge what he 
regarded as personal wrongs to himself, or to procure his 
personal advancement He must have been one that took 
a part among the most eminent agents in the political tur-* 
moil of that time. It is not in human nature for the case 
to have been otherwise. 

11. Junius himself could discern Sir William Blacks 
stone to have been the author of a particular pamphlet, by 
" the personal interest, the personal resentments, and, 
above all, the wounded spirit," in consequence of receiit 
injury, which it betrayed. That spirit wounded by recent 
injuiy, appears most strikingly, and to such a degree that 
it cannot possibly be mistaken, in the Letters of Jukius 
himself. He attacks the Dukes of Grafton and Bedford, 
the Earl of Mansfield, and even his Sovereign, with the 
fierce malignity of a person who felt himself to have befen 
just at that time, deeply wronged by them. He writes un- 
der the smart of recent injury. We are unavoidably com- 
pelled to infer, that he was one of the motley administration 
formed in 1766, by Lord Chntham.,-^who hJod joined in it, 
as did many others, miliout being in all things of his Lord' 
ship's sentiments, — who had continued in employment, after 
Charles Townshend became the chief manager 6f its coun^* 
sets, — who had acquiesced in the tea-act against America,'-^ 
and who, after all this, found himself, if not aetually driven, 
yet on the very point of being driven out of office. This is 
an inference which we cannot but make, when we consi* 
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ier, not only that ficrii spirit of revenge ^ith which Ju« 
Hius writes, but alao ibe exact csoincidence of his senti* 
ments respecting the taxation of America* with those pro* 
fessed by such Whigs as had agreed Co this measure* under 
Charles Townsbend. 

12. His hostility to the use <^ General Warrants will 
appear to be sufficiently reconcileable to his friendship for 
Mr. Grenville, if we consider, how Grenville had made his 
peace with those who were offended in the case of the 
General Warrants, by the zeal with which he espoused the 
cause of Wilkes in the questions upon the Middlesex 
Election. 

13. Thsre is one expression in these Letters, wliidi be* 
speaks their author to hare thought somewhat slightingly 
of the political talents both of Colonel Barrc and of Ed* 
niund Burke. *' I willingly accept," says be, ** of a sar- 
casm from Ck>lonel Barre, or a simile from Mr. Burke.** 
Immediately before this period, he mentioned Mr.Onslow*s 
assistance, as mean; yet, for the sake of the general cause, 
not to be rejected : In the period immediately subsequent, 
he, at once speaks of Mr. Calcraft*s vote, as '' worth 
reckoning in a division," and marks, with indignant bitter- 
ness, the baseness of the man. Any friend to tlie abilities 
and reputation of Barre and Burke, would have carefully 
avoided to point them industriously out, in such company. 
Kone but a rival politician and orator would have takea 
pains to represent the one as good for nothing, in the 
House of Conunons; but, now and then, stinging with a 
Barcasm: or, to reduce the other*s whole merit to the 
vanity of parading with an occasional simile Neither of 
these orators could be well pleased with the characteristic 
distinctions here ascribed to them. Such mention tended 

to 
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to degrade their talents in public estimaticm. It would bd* 
natural for such as had particularly conndered it, to be inca* 
pable of hearii^, without a smile, the next sarcasm that 
came from Colonel Barre in the House of Commons, or 
the next simile that glittered in a speech fitmi Burke. 
Besides, the reader who shall consult the Letter of Octo- 
ber 5th, 1771, in which this passage occurs, will find, that 
Junius means in it, even to insinuate; that Burke and 
Barr6 were not to be regarded as &ithful hdnourable allies 
to the cause of the public Liberty; that they were men— 
whose aid was to be profited of for the moment, as a thing 
transient and uncertain, — ^who were to be placed, if pos* 
aible, ** in the post of danger, to prevent their desertion.*' 
This is, surely, such an imputation as could have been 
urged only by a rival in whose mind emulation was hal& 
corrupted into envy, 

14. It is, above all things, clear from the Letters of 
Junius, that the writer must have been a very able Law« 
yer. This consideration forces itself incessantly upon the 
mind, in a perusal of them. The style is deeply impreg- 
nated with the phraseology of the common Law. He at- 
tacks and strives to viliiy, in a manner that none but a 
lawyer could have felt an interest to use, almost all the 
great lawyers who were then conspicuously busy in politi-« 
cal affairs. In his very first Letter, he fastens on the as* 
Bailable part of Lord Mansfield as a Judge, with the dis- 
crimination of a shrewd Lawyer. He often speaks with 
bitterness of Sir Fletcher Norton; though he, as Speaker 
of the House of Commons, was, in some measure, re- 
moved out of the way of attack. Sir William Biackstone 
would scarce have been attacked with such asperity 
by any but a rivals Jealous of his reputation for his 
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Commentaries, and not without some secret wisb to 
hurt his practice. His ridicule of Mr. Leigh» in the first 
Letter to Lord Mansfield, is in the genuine tone at once 
<€ professional jealousy and professional contempt: it is 
eren uttered in that particular manner which marks the 
sneer of a private acquaintance. The present Ix)rd Roslin, 
too, as soon as his desertion from the party that had foU 
lowed Mr. Grenville, detached him from the friends of Ju« 
Riu9, was made the subject of an abuse in these Letters, 
evidently dictated by strong professional spite. — It is, how- 
eyer, remarkable, that; though Mr. DeGrey, as Attorney 
General, ** drew up the information of Junius's Letter to 
^ his Majesty;'* yet he is only mentioned incidentally, 
urithout reproach, in these Letters. Lord Camden's name 
is the theme of eulogy. And, Mr. Yorlce's unfortunate 
death is alluded to without disapprobation of his accept 
tance of the Seals, and yet with somewhat of a friend's 
tenderness for his honour. — ^In fact, throughout the LeU 
ters, Junius constantly avoids, as much as possible, to be- 
stow particular notice on any but lawyers and the very 
kaders of parties. — ^Besides, the Law-Arguments and dis« 
tinctions in these Letters, are so perfectly inwrought into 
thdr essential tenor, that they cannot have been produced 
by any author but him who wrote the rest : and they are 
at once so acute and so profound, that their merit is not 
exceeded in the judgments and pleadings of any of the 
greatest lawyers whom this country has produced. The 
primary principle of the Law of Parliament was never 
thoroughly understood nor fixed till its explanation in 
these Letters. The comparison of that which Jum lus has 
written on the Middlesex Election, with the Answer by 
Blackstone to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, evinces, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that Junius was as cer« 
tainiy a lawyer as Blackstone, but much more shrewd and 
. Vol. L * k profound. 
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pioto ind. His argument against the doctrine of the Fa A 
of Camden and Chatham^ resijecting proclamations by the 
King in Council suspending the authority of acts of Par* 
liament, is invaluable for its force, its clearness, and the 
authority which it carries in it, to professional men. Such, 
also, is his argument on the pressing of seamen. On the 
subjects of the measure of damages in trials for Crtm, CpQ« 
And of the right of the Jury to return a general Verdict in 
the case of Libel, he equally demonstrates himsdf \o be 
the acute and great lawyer. What more learned, <» more 
accurate in distinction, than the argument on the law c£ 
bailment, inculpating the conduct of Lord Mansfield to 
the case of E3rre? And, in these caiSes, Juhius*8 views 
and distinctions possess the two merits — of having befii», in 
some sort, original and peculiar at the time when he pro* 
posed them, — and df having established the propositions 
in which they were asserted, as, ever after, unquestionable, 
unalterable, common sense ti%iths in die Law of England, 
J uKiuft, almost whatever be bis subject, takes occasion to 
introduce some masterly distinction in Law* Even in con- 
troversy with Sir William Draper, it is as a Lawyer that 
be turns on his antagonist, the reproach of accusing the 
King of a violation of the laws, when he said that he was 
permitted to receive the half-pay, as a pension, end with* 
out making the accustomed oath« None but a lawyer 
would have spoken, in the case of the pardon to M^Qiiirk^ 
of ** your Inquisitio poft mortem^ with the meaniBg of a 
second and illegal Inquest into the cause of a death, after 
the Coroner's Inquest. In his vigilance to take up eyeiy 
question against the ministry, Junius again uses the 
reasoning and language of a counsellor and pleader, in the 
defence of Vaughan, and the accusation of the Duke of 
Grafton, in regard to the sale of an office Ijo HIne,— It is 
by the acute distinctions whidi bek)ng. to the Law, that 
. 'he 
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\m pksmhly maintamt the nullity of the Parliament which 
luui expelled Mn Wilkea on account of his previous ex- 
pulsion. — On the reviyal of the maxim " Nullum Tempus 
** &ccnrrit J2^gi»*' and on the ordering of the military to fire 
too hastily upon a rioting mob, the profound lawyt^r again- 
appears, in these Letters. Nor would any other than a 
lawyer have so distinguished Lord Mansfield's partiality to 
tke maxims of the Civil and<^anon Laws, and of the Ju^f 
CefUium^ as tending to viti<'ite his declarations of the law 
of England in the Court of King's Bench* Nothing can 
be more acute in legal distinction, than Junius^s doctrine 
agaiftst the House of Commons ; that a Court cannot have 
a judicial authority for the general ends of the distribution 
of Justice, when any person that chuses to continue con- 
tumacioti|S under imprisonment, may lawfully interrupt its 
•couree of attempted judicial proceeding; and that the one of 
these righti is under any Constitution utterly incompatible 
with the other. — ^There is nothing in which the writer of 
these Letters shews himself— if the reader will pardon a 
quaintly familiar phrase, wliich hap)iens to be here parti* 
cularly expressive, — ^ much at home, as when he is dealing 
in legal distinctions, following the method of Law-reason- 
ings, and using that part of the phraseology of Law-Ka- 
f)orts wiiich Is too singular and obscure for common appre- 
hension. — ^All his Letters breathe the very air, and are — 
iiot slightly tinged — ^but thoroughly impregnated — with the 
cokmring of the Courts of Law.-*They seem as if, in 
writing them, the Author had divided his time between 
Westminstier Hall, St Stephai's Chapel, the perusal of bis 
biie&, tbedietating of opinions upon consultation, the inves* 
tigation of law^uthorities, and the composition of these Let- 
tcrs^— They consist, in the whole, but of three great part- : 
Invective; the exposition of the fundamental principles 
^f our CoKSTiTUTioKAL Law; and An&W£&s to object 
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tions and attacks, — answers such as only a Lawyer could 
have written. — Now, there is no school for the practice of 
Invective in any degree comparable to that of the Courts 
of Justice. In almost every action at law, the best part of 
the pleadings turns upon the characters of the parties and 
their w^itnesses. Let any person of common sense com- 
pare the Invectives in the Letters of Junius with the 
attacks of open InvecthyCy and of shrewd insinuation, by 
which alone, a Lawyer can become famous for potver to 
sway the sentiments of an English Jury; and he shall find 
himself compelled to acknowledge, that it was impossible 
for any but a Lawyer in great and popular practice, to 
attain either the range, the force, or the art of Junius's 
Invectives.— Besides, great and popular pleaders in the 
Courts of Justice, since all the arts, amusements^ and bu- 
siness of socual life naturally become ipore or less the 
subjects of litigation, have therefore a wider, deeper, and 
more familiar knowledge of all the varieties of human af- 
fairs, absolutely and unavoidably forced upon them, than 
it is necessary for men of any other employment or condi- 
tion to acquire. They are more thoroughly, and to a 
greater extent than others, masters of the elementary 
knowledge of human nature. — ^And, this. grand and pre- 
eminent attribute of the truly great Lawyer, was never 
more strikingly conspicuous than in the wisdom of Ju- 
ifius. — Another consideration, likewise, here presses itself 
jBtrongly upon the mind. In the whole of these Letters, 
the writer was, as it were, treading on ignes suppositos do- 
loso cineri : he vv^as for ever on the very brink of treason or 
sedition : he was constantly so near to the most treason- 
able libel — as no foolish, imprudent, or unskilful man could 
have gone without actually hurrying into atrocious treason, 
— 35 no man of the judgment and ability which Junius 
otherwise displjiys, would have ventured to go, without 
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knowing certainly to what exact point the Laws ct Eng« 
land would allow him to brave the danger without precipi- 
tating himself into it In fact, no man of common sense, 
would, without being a great Law^^er, have hazarded the 
libellous audacity of these Letters, — Some of the greatest 
lawyers now living are of this opinion : And I have heard 
Lord Eldon quote the authority of Juniu-s in the House 
of Peers, as of the greatest weight on a point of Ck>nstitu- 
tional Law. 

15. The person who wrote these Letters, was certainly 
one well acquainted with the language of Chemical experi- 
ments. He tells the Duke of Graftcm, that '* the favourite 
*' was forced to go through every division, resolution^ com^ 
'' position, and refinement of political Chemistry, before 
" he happily arrived at the Caput Moriuum of vitriol in 
'' your Grace: Flat and insipid in your retired state; but, 
** brought into action, you become vitriol again."~«He 
speaks elsewhere of a moral act '' dropping like an acid, 
" and turning the election.'* I'o the Duke of Bedford, he 
says, *' you waited until Lord Rockingbam*s feeble adrni* 
*' nistration should dissolve in it*s own weakness." Ano* 
ther person would, in this last instance, probably have 
said — dissolve by or from its own weakness. But, JuKics 
when he put on paper the expression which he has here used» 
seems to have, as it were, seen before him, ^soluble solid mat* 
ter, melting down in a solvent fluid, in some chemical ex- 
periment Undoubtedly, these instances, especially the mi« 
Bute {Krepision of chemical metaphor in the last, evince, that 
the writer was a person conversant, more or less^ with the 
language ahd the phaenomena of chemisti^\ 

16. Though there be, in these Letters, no proof of any 
private intimacy between their author and Mr, John Wilkes; 
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yet, it is r^m^kabte, that JcNtt3:s hi^» throughout the whole^ 
shewn hinisielf» at once the most zealous and the most skiU 
fill of all Wilkes*8 advocates. In the earlier part of his un« 
4Sertaking, it seems as if he had been not unwilling, that 
tiie Duke of Grafton should give stability to his administra* 
tion by discontinuing and rescinding the proceedings against 
Wilkes. " Has it never occurred to youf Grace, — that 
•* there is another ttian— whose pardon would have healed 
•* all our divisions?" What is this but a hint to tfie Duke, 
even at the time when this was written, taprocure the par- 
don of Wilkes, and so redeem his character with the Whi^s? 
His apologies for Wilkes's moral irregularities ate, with afi 
eir of carelessness, tiie most plausible and skilful which it 
tJould be possible for deep craft and genius to produce. He, 
hoveever, maintains, in all that he *ays of Wilkes, the im- 
f>osing superiority of a man tliat was incapable of descend- 
ing into the compankm of his debaucheries, and that valued 
1)im only forasmuch as he was of use to maintain the lead-* 
tng principles of the Constitutional Law against mtni6te« 
rial encroachment and oppression. But, while the exer- 
tions of Wilkes continued to be of use to that which was 
called the Cause of Freedom, he su^Sered no jealousy, not 
(suspicion of bad motives, to alienate him from the man« 
Undoubtedly, very sordid passidns, if not perhaps aecret 
artifice or corruption by the emissaries of Government, had 
crept in, to share with hare-brained enthusiasm, the guid^ 
ttnce of the proceedings of the Society of the Bill of Rights^ 
^hen, in 1771, Mr. H<M*ne labouFdd with so much zeal t6 
deprive Wilkes of the Society's future patronage, and to 
iSisappoint his ambition in the career to the honours and 
emoluments of the City-Govemmettt Junius, then, inter* 
posed with extraordinary zeal and ability, to defend and 
support him. That Was, in truth, the Critical Moment. 
The enemies of Wilkes could not discern; that^ if they 
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bad, in their zeal againat his want of patriot principles, or 
ifi their desire to supplant him with the people, succeeded 
to ruin the character and interests of Wilkes; the cause 
for which the public had oontended with him would have 
been finally lost; the questions on the Middlesex Election, 
on the use of General Warrants, and on the right of Juries 
to return a General Verdict, would have been, in fact, car- 
ried in favour of the Crown and the House of Commons* 
The success of Wilkes was inseparable from that (^ th* 
points of Constitutional Law which bad been, by hif 
means, taken warmly under the general protection of th^ 
People of England. Qut, both Wilkes and his cause must; 
at this juncture hare fallen, had it not been for the auth»i»^ 
rity of Junius* Junius was, here, therefore, the tniesl 
friend to Wilkes; but, without giving him any aid, which 
vas not demanded rather by public utility, than by any 
discoverable woikings of private kindness.-^It is remark* 
able, that Junius began this series of Letters, at the veiy 
period when the measure of his expulsion irom the House 
may be supposed to have been just determined on by mi» 
nisters; and that be discontinued his correspondence in the 
Public Advertiser, soon after Wilkes had effectually so^ 
cured his election to the ofFice of Sheriff, and had satisfied 
the anxieties of his friends by the vigour and approbation 
^ith which he administered its functions— «Yet, Junius 
bas not hesitated to speak of Wilkes^ as ^ a man not 
■** veiy honourably distinguished in the world.** And, im 
-tbe same breath in which he represents this person aa 
■honoured with the private resentment of his Sovrreign, he 
describes him as, but for that resentment, and but for the 
favour which it gained him with the people, wholly con- 
temptible. Junius was uniformly, zealously, and most sa- 
-faciously, as it should seem, the friend of Wilkes, dtirin|; 
-the whole period of this correspondence ^ but^friaidly to 
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him only for the sake of his cause, and on accouiit of the 
probabilit)'^ that Wilkes's triumph might, more effectually, 
than any other event, prevail over that firmness with which 
the King had hitherto withstood the attempts of the Whig 
faction to make themselves sole, unquestioned, masters of 
his pdwen 

17. Junius was not friendly to Home. But, there is 
DO evidence, that he had any dislike to the amphibious 
parson, which was not excited by an indignant persuasion 
that the measures which Home, either out of imprudent 
enthusiasm or from worse motives, took to ruin Wilkes, 
had a direct tendency to defeat every useful purpose for 
which Wilkes had been protected and supported by the 
Public. — Had Junius been the private friend of Home, he 
would never have brought against him, the odious, admi- 
rably plausible, yet probably not true accusation of having 
been corrupted into an enemy of Wilkes, by bribes and 
offers from the Court. ' Had he been Home's private ene* 
my; he would not, after the controversy with him, have 
made that liberal mention of his name which occurs in the 
Letter of October 5th, 1771. 

18. Junius was, evidently, a person well-informed re» 
specting the City-Politics of that time. He took an inte- 
rest among the City Politicians who bustled in the Society 
of the Bill of Rights. He watched all the caprices and 
variations of popular humour in the city. He had evident- 
ly a personal knowledge of these things,*— not a cold, dia« 
tant, unanimating information of them. 

19. He had, also, that knowledge of very private inci- 
dents at Court, and of the most secret cabals in administra- 
tion, which Qxtk should almost think impossible to be ob^ 
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tained without the advantages of the ring of Gyges. Wh%t 
passed at the table of the Marquis of Granby»-^what feel-^ 
ings were evinced by the Duke of Bedford in his mourning 
retirement, — ^what was utterred, in privacy, by the King,— * 
with all the designs of the ministers, before they were 
public, — ^and their past transactions which, to almost all but 
themselves, were 6ecret,--Hiothing of all this was hid from Ju<« 
Kius. It was the remarkable minuteness, with the truth an(i 
depth of his information of this sort, even more than his logic 
and eloquence, that fixed the attention of the Great upon 
his Letters. His knowledge ol the Court, and of the trans- 
actions of Ministers, is at the same time plainly such as 
could be acquired only by personal observation. 

19. That, in this analysis of those things in the Let^ 
ters which tend to indicate the character and person of 
die Author, I may omit as few particulars as possible; I 
shall here observe; that if Junius was not the private 
friend of Mr. George Grenville, nor a votary of the prin- 
ciples of that gentleman's administration; he must, so 
much the more, of necessity, have been a member of the 
administration formed by the Earl of Chatham, — a meqi* 
ber of it, who had remained in office, and complied with 
the measures of Government, after Lord Chatham had with- 
drawn in disgust There is no alternative but this on which 
to account for the facts. 

^. Inasmuch as Junics bestows, in the latter part of 
these Letters, general approbation on the Whole Minority; 
but in the earlier Letters, and even to a period considerably 
late in their series, marks with shades of disapprobation, 
the boldest doctrines of the Earls of Chatham and Camden, 
the general feebleness of the Rockingham party with some 
of their favourite principles, and the conduct gf almost 
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every branch of the Opposition but Lord Sbelbttrn^ "drr^ 
those who had followed the latter exaihple aiid bpinions of 
Mr. George Grenville: the just inference in i'esp^t to ttiese 
diversities in his appix)bation» and disapprobations of the 
same persons, is clearly ; that, in approving all, and recom* 
mending union, he only laboured to promote that coalitroil 
of the several smaller parties, without which it Was impos-' 
sible for any one of them, to prevail in its oppositicql to the 
Government; but, that in previously and subordinately dis* 
approving to a certain length, the principles of Cartideil 
iind Chatham, and the spirit of the administration of ftock- 
inglbamj he was actuated by a preference of it different 
section of the Minority, and by connexion -tv?th flTCirds 
whose views were, to a certain degree, hostile to the Rock- 
ingham party, yet not in entire subjection to th:€ opinions 
and authority of Lord Chatham^ 

21. Nothing can be more i5Vident, than that the writer 
of these Letters was no Republican, Jacobin, or United 
Irishman. He sought no pailiamentary change, Ibut th^ 
restoration of Triennial Parliaments* He maintained the 
plenitude of the Legislative Authority of Parliatnent oveir' 
the American Colonies ; and only allowed, at k^, for the 
sake of the coalition of parties, that this authority should 
never b,e so exerted, as to provoke rebellion* He Jipprovefl 
the pressing of Seamen ; though he could not approve the 
occasional, suspension of Law by the authority of the Privy 
Council. He was adverse to the notion of taking away the 
evil of Rotten Boroughs^ by their disfranchisement by the 
kuthority of Parliament He produced, in his !Lett^ com- 
municated, by Wilkes, to the Society of thfe Supporters 
of the Bill of Rights, the best Law argument that has 
jever been advanced in favour of Uotten Boroughs. He dis- 
approvecl the * Idea *6f Annual^ PaHiaments,---Though iti- 
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fias^e^ as it should seem, even wUh personal animosl^ 
gainst th^ ^lRg> i^e has ne\^er hinted, in these Letters, at 
gny bqt legal parliamentaiy methods of preventing or ter« 
minating that which he conceived to be an abuse of the 
power of the Crown. He draws not one argument from 
general revqlutionaiy philosophy^ Bor from any source but 
old statute, precedent, t^fibit in the I^aw and Coustitutioii 
of Engiai^d* If in personal invective the boldest; he is^ 
in doctrine, the n^ost nuxlerate of all who, at that time^ 
wrote in the newspapers against the measures of admiui- 
sl^^tioi^ 

SS. Nothing is mpje conspicuous from Jliesp Letters, in 
regard tq the personal cl^aracter of their author, than that he 
was a man of a Igfty, erects independent mind- Who but 
a hold and high-mind^ mao, woijld have written as Ju- 
ifius did to hisT Sovereign, tg the Dukes of Bedford and 
GrafipQ, to the Earl of A^ansfield^ tq the highest of tiie 
powers ^nd digniti^ on earth? What conscious, proud, 
^^rgy o( resolution and activity, is there not in the hx^ 
gnage in Tvhich he proclaims his contempt of any thing 
that Sir William Draper might menace against him as a 
man of ft^ir courage ? Poes not he brand every thing lik^ 
i^ypoqris^, timidity, servility, and all the skulking artifices 
of low cunning, with the fierce indignation of a man who 
&lt, in bis nature, an utter abhorrence of such arts and 
f^tinaents; whose whole soul revolted within him, at the 
7eiy i(^Q9L of them? It is, mdeed, well-known, that the 
/Elevation of mind, the honourable pride, the indignant in- 
dependence of spirit, the unparalleled boldness of attack, 
yrhich appear in these Letters, were, from the first, among 
the chief causes of their sudden and extraordinary cele- 
brity, Tlfe moral character and the high -sentiments of the 
liuthor^ ^hine out io these Letters, as clearly, and with as 
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much of peculiar and picturesque force, as has been ever 
exhibited, in marking the expression of any countenance 
in a portrait in which it was even the most luckily and skil- 
fully hit off. 

93. There are, in these Letters, strong, unambiguous 
indications, that the writer was in connexion with the pre- 
sent Marquis of Lansdowne (then Lord Shelbume.) He 
professes those principles concerning America, adverse to 
its independence, but requiring a very moderate exercise 
of the legislative power of Parliament over the Colonies, 
which made an eminent part of his Lordship's avowed po- 
litical creed. He resents nothing so much, as that shrink- 
ing of government from opposition to the views of France 
respecting Corsica, in consequence of which, Lord Shel- 
burne's instructions to the ambassador of the Court of 
France, were disavowed, and bis Lordship himself was 
moved indignantly to resign. He approves nothing in po- 
litical measures so highly, as that very conduct in which 
Lord Shelbume was disavowed and thwarted. — ^Junids's 
interposition in the controversy between Wilkes and Home, 
was evidently made, to preserve the popularity of Lord 
Shelburne. Lauchlin Maclean, Lord Shelbume's Under- 
Secretary of State, had lent Wilkes a sum of money in 
1766, on promise of being made his Secretary when the 
Rockingham administration should send him out Governor 
of Jamaica. Wilkes never obtained the appointment. Af- 
ter Lord Shelburne's resignation, Maclean wanted his mo» 
ney from Wilkes, and accepted a composition for it from 
the Society of the Supporters of the Bill of Rights. The 
circumstances in which the demand of the money was 
made against Wilkes, excited a quarrel between him and 
Macleapt Maclean even challenged him to fight. The 
^ects pf the quarrel assisted the views of Pargon Honve, 
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fbr driving Wilkes out of the &tout of that Society. 
Wilkes, therefore, attributed the trouble which wa« given 
him by Maclean to the secret instigation of Lord Shel« 
bume, his late master; represented Home's hostilities 
against him as also prompted and abetted by his Lord* 
ship; and, branding this nobleman with the odious appel- 
lation of Mala9;rida, endeavoured by many things thrown 
out in the newspapers, to lessen his reputation with the 
people. To prevent this, Junius seasonably mterposed; 
and, alledcring that Home's conduct had, in tmth, a tenden- 
cy to favour the wishes of the Ministers, by defeating the 
views of the Supporters of the Bill of Rights, destroyed 
the suspicion that the parson was abetted by Lord Shel- 
bume, by demonstrating that, so far as a man's motives 
might be inferred from the effects of his actions, he must 
be undoubtedly in the secret pay of Govemment Nothing 
could have been more seasonable or important than this, 
as a service to Lord Shelbume. He had been calumniated, 
as treacherously dividing the friends of liberty against one 
another, in order to diminish the influence of the Rocking- 
ham party. Junius, keeping Lord Shelbume out of sight 
in the question, turned the whole odium upon Home and 
Administration. This was the act of a truly able and 
zealous private friend to his Lordship. Even Sir William 
Draper seems to have had a suspicion! of an intimacy be- 
tween Junius and Lord Shelbume. *• You may," says 
he, " in all probability, be not unknown to his Lordship'* 
(I/Prd Shelbume.) 

• ^These are the principal indications to help us to a 

discoveiy of the Author of the Letters of Junius, which 
can be gathered, by careful analysis, from the Letters 
themselves* It remains, to compare these particulars 
with what 19 known of the diflPerent persons tg whom 

the 
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tbe eompofiitioa of the X^itters has he&a, m coDJecture^ 

J I. T»ET were attributed, pnsuspidop, to tbe Right 
QoDOiirable Wu^i^am G^khaad H4MfXWQN. 

f But, we have seen, tiij^t the letters pf Jvjsivb ?aust, of 
Dteoe^ity, have been written by one that was a g^^^t law* 
jfar: And Hamilton was only a poUtician, who had not 
fenned bis habits of tbpught and composition amidst legal 
jstiidiea* 

. Hai^iIiTok had ceased, since about the time of tbe 
commencement of the Rockingham administration, from 
fay fenrent pplitical activity. Junius was, at the very 
time, when the hett^fs were written, evidently engaged 
with high hopes, and with the strained exertipn of all the 
energies of bis mind, in the \ery vortex of political con^" 
test and intrigue. 

HAMII.TOK, as appear^ from the fact, that, after gaining 
high applause by one or two early Speeches in Parliament, 
lie ceased fiom all public oratorical efforts, was pf an inr 
4olence of mental characler, not at all to be reconciled to 
tbe ideas which we are forced, by a due consideration of 
these Letters, to conceive of the persevering ardour of their 
author in the e:^rcise o[ his powers^ 

Nor is there reason to believe, that Mr. Hamilton was 
4ispo^ to inculcate those principles of high Revolution 
Wbiggism which are taught in the Letters of Junius; or, 
that he had private reasons of hostility U> so many Law- 
yers and Ministers whom Junius msikes the suty'ects of 
bi$ invectives He .had not^ at ajil, tbos^ friendships^ 

hatreds^ 
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Imbeds, iniefests, and prejudices of the lawyer, which are, 
eveiy where, so conspkuous throughout tlieoe Letters. 

Mr. Wooofall, who, though he had not the meaM of 
knowing, who Junius actually was, yet might know to k 
certain degree, who he was not, has, without hesitatkio^ 
declared, that none of the Lettcfs of tiib coHeetioQ weie 
written by Mr. Hamiltxwu 

The incident, in consequence rf whicii, it was, firil, 
suggested, that Mr. Hamilton might be the aurtier of theae 
Letters, has been otherwise satisfactorily explained. He 
had seen, in the hands of the printer, one ci the Letters in 
mamiscript, a day or two beft>re that on which it was to 
have been published. By some accident, the ^>uMioatieli 
was delayed beyond the day on which he had been teU 
that it would appear. Trusting to his information, he 
8poTte of that Letter, as published, while ft was still but 
in manuscript; and even repeated its substance, ift It 
moraing-convepsation with his Grace the Dtrtce of Rich- 
mond. — ^HiS Grace looked for the Letter iftself, that same 
morning, in the Public Advertiser. But, it had not yet 
appeared. Soon after, it, however, did appear. He con- 
cluded, that Hamilton, who thus knew the substance of 
a Letter of Junius, before its publication, mu* be tite 
very writer. But, Hamilton owed the knowledge which 
suggested this conjecture, only to the confidence and the 
delay of the Printer. * 

Besides, Mr. Hamilton, in his last iRnesB, BOtenmly 
and voluntarily declared, that he was not the -ftutiior rf 
these Letters. — ^From a person of doubtful character, or of 
notorious profligacy and deceit; from ope that had, or 
could imagine te bad, even dn this last iotftaoace of his Kfe, fi 

strong 
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fttixHi§^ interest to conceal the iaruth; fiomone^ofahnmour 
illiberal and fauatastio, or scornful of the honours of litera- 
ture; from one, leaving children who might suffer by his 
declaration; or, from a man dying amidst the jealousies, 
the enmities, and all that entanglement of political con* 
nexicm, in which the Letters of Junius must have been 
written; even an act so solemn, and in circumstances so 
awful, might have been received with hesitating faitlu — ^But, 
there was nothing in the personal character of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, nor in the rdaticms in which he stood at the time of 
his death, that should induce us to hesitate in giving full 
belief to his last declaration. 

It is, likewise, to be added, that those who were origi- 
nally the most confident in the opinion of his being Ju- 
nius, have shice abandoned it 

n. The composition of these Letters was, upon very 
•lender grounds, ascribed by some persons to Mr. Samuel 
Dtkr; whose memory is preserved scarcely otherwise than 
as he was the friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

. But, the preceding induction of particulars from the 
Letters themselves, enables us to decide^ at once, against 
the claim of Dyer. 

Dyer was not t lawyer; never entered ardently into the 

interest of the political contentions of his time; could, by 

no inducements, be excited to such vigorous and diligent 

Jiteraiy exertion, as that by which the Letters of JtiNius 

were produced. 

He delighted to waste his life in pursuit of good eating 
at the tables of his friends. The loss of his distinguishing 

jelish 
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relbbfor olives, be considered as one of the most serious 
misfortunes of his life ! 

He was involved, about the time when the Letters of 
Junius wore written, deep in transactions of stodgc^bing; 
the ill success of whicb, soon after, consumed the last re- 
mains of his fortune, broke his hearty and brought his life 
to an end. 

The little that he is known to have written — ^in the tran* 
slation of the well-known French work, Les Mceursr^^nd 
in the revisal of the latest edition of that which is called 
Diyden's translatfon of Plutarch*8 Lives, — is in a style end 
manner so widely different fix»n those of the Letters of Ju- 
nius, — as to make it impossible for us to believe, that the 
two former. (tf these compositions, and Uie latter, could b^ 
equally the w<»k of the same man. 

Besides, Dyer was, at the time of his death, connected 
in intimate friendship, and also, as it should seem, in stocks 
jobbing transactions, with the Burkes— ^Edmund, Richard^ 
and William. But, the Burkes were wholly devoted to the 
Rockingham party; of which, Edmund was, indeed, the 
tongue, the animating and predominating spirit Junius, 
as has been already evinced, in the preceding analytical 
induction of facts, was not the friend either of Edmund 
Burke in particular, or of the whde Rockingham party 
as a body.— Dyer, therefore, the friend of Burke; and Ju- 
nius, by whom both the principles and the talents of Burke 
were received with some measure of disdain, cannot pos^ 
sibly have been the same peison« 

The conjecture attributing to Dyer the composition of 

the Letters of Junius is understood to have arisen from an 

Vox.* L * m anecdote 
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auccdotc Hated by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of an anxiotff 
eagerness with which Mr. Richard Burke demanded a snuill 
box of papers which were among Mr, Dyer's effects at 
bis ^eath; afad which Buike described as Tery mqanrtant to 
bim» though of no use to any other per8on.-*-Bttt, of all 
the millions of varieties of purport which tliese papers 
might contain^ Yfhy must tb^ be considered as netbing 
but manuscripts tending to elucidate the question eoocem- 
ing the author of the Letters of Junius? Is it not more 
likely^ that they might relate to some of the transactions 
in the Alley, of which the failure ended in a suit in C2ian« 
eery between Edmund Burke and Lord Vemiy ? There 
is, in fact, nothing at all of evidence in this anecdote.^--^ 
At least, whatever it might be suppose^ to yield, muat, 
to every mind, be utterly invalidated by the consideratioR 
of the personal character and habits of Dyer, atid <tf the 
hostility of Junius to the interests of Burke* 

HL Is it possible, conmstentty with the facts whicfo 
we have gathered from these Letters respecting their author, 
and with what is known of the life and genius of Mr«. £d«- 
MTJND Burke, that they may have been written by that 
great Orator and Statesman ?— -Undoubtedly, not 

Ms* EnHtTNO BtTKKS bestowed an eulogy eo the power 
of Junius in reasoning and invective, which is perhapa 
one of the noblest ever pionounced by one gxeat man v^ 
specting anottier. This was in the debate on the case of 
Almon, in the House of Commons, on the 6Vth of Novem- 
ber 1770.-—" How comes this Junius,*' said he, •* to have 
*^ broken through the cobwebs of law, and to range un-* 
" controuled, unpunished, through the land? * * * The 
** mighty boar. of the forest, tiaat has bmkeu tl»ougfa all 
** their toils, is before tton. But, what will aH their e& 

" forts 
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* hrUtffnil? No aomer bas be wounded cme, thm he 
^ fam aiodwr dead at his fiset For my part, when I saw 
'^ Us atthck up<m the King» I own, my blood ran cold. I 
'' thoogkt, that he had ventmed too &r; amd, that there 
*' was an end of his triumphs. Not that he bad not as« 
*^ serted aniiy bold truths. Yes; there ere, m that ocHn* 
** paskien, numy bcdd tmlhs, by which a wise prince 
^ m^t piofit It was the ratnooor and renom by which 
^ I wti# stroclc. In these req>ects, the North Briton is as 
*^ much Biferior to him, as in strength, wit» and judgment 
*' But, while I expeeted, fimn this daring flight, his final 
^ mm mnd &U, behold him still 8<taring higher, and coming 
*' down eotise upon both Houses of Parliament**- Yes; he 
" did msdie you bis quarry, and you still bleed from the 
*' wwimds of his talons^ You crouched, and »till crouch, 
^ beneath hn rqpe^^Nor ha* he dreaded the tenors of > our 
'' blow. Sir;" [Sir Fletcher Norton, the Speaker, had 
bhck, heavy eyebrows]—'' he has attacked even you««-he 
^ has^jnd, I believe, you have no reason io triumph in 
** the eneounter. In short, after carrying away our royal 
*' eagle in his pounces, and dashing hiih against a rock, he 
'' has laid yon prostrate. Kings, Lords, Commons, are 
*' but the sport of his fury. Were he a member of this 
'' House, what nngbt not be expected from his knowledge, 
'* his firmness, and integrity! He would be easily known 
'' by his contenqpt of all danger, by his penetration, and 
*' by his vigour. Nothing c6uld escape his vigilance and 
^ actindty. Bad Ministers could cmceal nothing from his 
*' sagacity : nor could promises, or threats, induce him to 
** c(mceaLany thing from the Public." 

Now, can any one imagme, tb^t Mr. Burke, had he 

been, indeed, the author of these Letters, would thus have 

•poken of them, at that time, in the House of Conunons? 

♦ m 2 ' He 
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He would not, if their author, have ^pressed the same 
horror of the attack on the King. His expressions tend to 
iBxcite the horror which he professes to feeL Had he be^n 
the author of the Letters^ he would have avoided the use 
of a language that tended to raise abhorrence against them. 
— Jf the author of these Letters, — ^if sensible of any pos- 
sibility, that he should ever be discovered to have written 
them, — ^how could he have ventured to speak of them in a 
voice of applause, which from their author wouki have 
been ludicrous and contemptible? Let us reflect, that 
public clamour gave the Letters, at the veiy time when 
this speech was uttered, even loudly and viol^itly, to 
Burke: Consider the friends on whom he depended, and 
with whom he associated: Reflect, of what importance it 
•w^s to him, to maintain the character of a modeie^, steady, 
reasonable, judicious person: — ^And let anyone say, whether 
to have thus talked of Jukius's Letters, under such a re* 
putation of being their author, if there had been the 
slightest possibility of his being discovered to have actu- 
ally written them, would not have been a. madness utterly 
irreconcilable to the discretion of a man who retained, 
through life, so many valuable friendships, as did Edmund 
Burke ?--rNo man, conscious of having written such Let- 
ters as those of Junius, would have ventured rashly to 
speak of them, in th£ House of Commons. Any person 
who should thus have spoken of them, could not possibly 
have had that deep and shrewd commcm sense which 
their tenor incontestibly proves tli^ir author to have 



Mr. Burke is well knpwn to have been, with the rest 
pf the Rockingham party, an advocate for septennial Par- 
liaments: But, the author of these Letters^ has boldly 

declared 
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declsred for rendering the periods of the re-election tri* 
tfi$daL 

Mr. Burke was, in ikrt» the leader of the Rockingham 
party; as being tiie confidential orator, secretary, and 
counsellor of the nd[>leman who was, nominally, at its 
head.*— ^But, Junius, as has been clearly shewn, in the fore« 
going induction of facts, was so far from being of the same 
division of the Minority of that time, that he has, on dif^ 
ferent occasions, impugned their favourite opinions, and 
set the abilities of their leaders in a contemptible light 

Junius has represented the oratory of Burke, as pos- 
sessing little or no excellence above the play of a simile; 
and even threw upon his principles the suspicion, that they 
were as little of a firm and generous character, as those of 
Calcraft, — as liable to change upon selfish motives, as was 
supposed of those of Wedderbume. — ^But Burke, however 
solicitous of disguise and concealment, would never have 
written so of himself 

Burke had written with keen hostility against the po- 
Htical character, and the administration, of Mr. George 
Grenville. Junius was, evidently, no enemy to Grenvilie's 
person, and even a friend to some of his favourite prii^ 
ciples of government. 

Junius was reluctant to soften or relinquish the prin- 
ciple of the right and duty of Parliament to impose taxes 
On the American Colonies, * Burke was the most zealous 
of the advocates against the taxation of the Americans, 
unless they should be represented in the House of Com-* 
^ons. 
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. Burrs, knew md used Law in his spoedies Bomewliat 
as Cicera Jukius knew and used it, as a Sc^bvola or a 

Sulpicius. 

Bu&KE, in bis writings^ delights to expataatein am]^ 
fication and illustration; is less ambitious to obtain the 
precise end for which he writes, than to display the estoifi 
of bis knowledge and the fertility of bis imaginati(Hi ; i* 
the fool of a simile^ just as Shakespeare was, by John8<m'B 
account, of a quibble; ki those of his writings which aro 
in a chaste taste, resembles Lyvias much rather than De« 
mosthenes, has elsewhere the elaborate prettinesses of the 
Younger Pliny, and on other occasions, the Asiatic go^e- 
ousness imputed to some of the Orati<His of Cicero; writes^ 
at best, as a scholar attempting to play the man €f{ bu^ 
ness; in every instance, almost buries his meaning m the 
multiplicity of his words; oit&a sacrifices taste, propriety, 
and grace, even to an affectation of colloquial barbarisms, 
and of skill in the slang and cant, of tibe conversati(m of 
low life; by his ambition to borrow allusions from eveiy 
mode of art and science, and from all the diversified pha&- 
nomena of Nature, — ^is, many times, betrayed to the use of 
a sort of Ungv>a Franca of metaphors, in which every one 
finds a little of what he understands, as being peculrar to 
himself, amidst much that he cannot understand, because 
it belongs to arts and modes of life to which he is an utter 
stranger, — instead of employing, like a true orator, none 
but such allusions as, having a reference to the common 
elements of all human knowledge, form, as it .were, an> 
universal language, which it is scarcety possible for any one> 
that reads or hears it, to misunderstand. — ^Junius, <mi the 
contrary, is, as it should seem, both by nature and babit^ 
of all writers, the most concise. He never uses figures for 
the sake of their glitter merely. He brings in no metaphor 

for 
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Jbr dM tydce evM of tHuttration, thtt does not form, at the 
same time, a neoesaaiy liwk Ir th« diaio of bia reaaoninga. 
He avoida the uae of any allusion that could require the 
minute and peculiar knowledge of any uncommon art oc 
science, to ita being understood : Or, if he ever do make 
use of learned allusions; these, in auch cases, have plainly 
such an aptness and felicity of enforcement and illustration, 
that we moat attribute their appearance to a necessity in 
taste and reason, not lo the vain ostentation of iancy and 
knowledge. Of all orators, ancient or modem, Demost- 
henes is he, to whose manner that of Junius has the most 
striking resemblance. There is no book in English, of 
equal length of composition, so entirely free as these LeU 
ters, frcHn barbarisms, solecisms, and the other improprie- 
ties of atyle: There is none that, so far as easiness of in« 
telligence depends on words, phrases, and figures, can be 
to readily and exactly understood Junius is, e^'eiy where, 
evidently more the man of business than the man of let* 
ters: the former is his primary, the latter but his secondary 
character. — ^Thcre are no two great writers who differ from 
one another in manner, more remarkably than Burke and 
Junius. 

But, it is needless farther to multiply proc^ of a truth 
which is, now, universally allowed. 

IV, Thssie Letters have been aacribed to tlie late 
Hugh Bqtd^ by Mr. George Chalmers, Mr. Lawrence 
Duodas Campbell, and some others. 

But, that he was their author,— is denied by Mr. Wood-» 
feu, the original printer of the Letters, who was well ac- 
quaiatad with the literary composition and the hand^writing 
of Boyd»-«*r|UKl had never occurred, a$ tolerably probable^ 

to 
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to Mr. Grattan> and the othen who were the best qualified 
to judge among Boyd's eariy firicnd& 

Ma. Campbell, the author of the claim in favour of 
Boyd, — a man of fine and conspicuous ingenuity, — rafter 
evety diligence to make out a proof from circumstances, 
for the claim in favour of Boyd, has fiiiled to produce any 
thing upon which a Jury could, even for t^ minutes, 
hesitate to give their verdict against Jit 

A STOitY in a Note to one of the Letters of Junius, re- 
specting an act of singular treachery^ grossness, and 8en<« 
sual depravity in Lord Imham, is rejNresented by Mr* 
Campbell, as affording indubitable proof, that the whole 
must have been written by Boyd; because that anecdote 
was, he thinks, known to none but Boyd, and certain other 
persons by whom it would never have been revealed. But, 
one of these other persons was a common prostitute: <»ie, 
was Lord Imham himself; a man, who, by the accounts 
of his contemporaries, was sufficiently ready to glory in 
acts of shame, although he would not patiently endure to. 
be reproached for those acts, by others: one, was Mrs. 
Boyd; a young lady, who, as she mentioned the secret to 
Iter husband, might casually, and without evil design, 
have mentioned it to others. The fact was known, besides, 
by Mr. Campbell's account, to an indefinite number of other 
persons* It is even allowed, in producing this fact as a 
proof of Boyd's being the author of these Letters, that he 
did not consider himself as under any solenm obligation 
not to reveal the secret; and he might just as well have 
told it to his friends, as have sent it in writing to the 
press.-^Add to these considerations, that it was an anec- 
dote of that nature which the most provokes the loquacity 
of a depositary, and the eager curiosity of an inquirer.-^. 

I should 
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I should 8up{)06e, that Mr. CampbeU himfielf must, idng 
ere now, hare abandoned the ideft of taking this fact, M 
an argumentum cruets m support of the claim that Mr. Boyd 
should be raided as the Junius of these Letters. 

Mr. Campbell has proved clearly, Ihat Hugh Boyd 
was in intimate friendship with Mr. Lauchlin Maclean t 
and has conjectured, that Boyd wrote these Letters to 
avenge the wrongs of Maclean, and to promote his inte- 
rests. — ^But, these concessions of Mr. Campbell lead to a 
decisive proof, that the Letters cannot have been written 
by Boyd. It has been carefully observed, that Junius is, 
invariably, an advocate for the cause of Wilkes ; yet, in 
such a naatiner as shews that he had no private friendship 
tvith the mock-patriot But, Mr. Lauchlin Maclean, afle^ 
lending Wilkes money to the amount of full 1,000 1. ster- 
ling, in the hope of attending him, as Secretary to his ex« 
pected Odvemmait of Jamaica, had become lately, on ac- 
count of that money, Wilkes's warm enemy, and one of 
those against whom Wilkes's resentment was the most fierce 
and nialicious. — ^MacIean made his claim among the credi- 
tors of Wilkes, and received a composition for the whote 
debt from the Society of Ih6 Supporters of the Bill of 
Rights. — ^A Letter whieh Maclean thought injurious to his 
honour, was Written by a friend <o Wilkes, and published 
by Mr. Woodfall, in the Public Advertiser.-^Maclean ac- 
cused Wilkes hitnself as the author of that Letter, and 
chdlenged him to give satisfaction for the injury, in a duet 
Wilkes, of whose courage the reputation Was fully esta^ 
blished, took means to avoid fighting Maclean, and to make 
fiim odious. On account of this difference, Wilkes even 
TStrbve to hurt the popularity of Lord Shelbume, to whom 
Maclean bad been Secretary; threw out aspersions upon his 
Lordship- in* the newspapens; and branded liito with the 
Vol. L ♦ n nickname 
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uickname of McUagridcu AH this took place at the vetf 
time, while Junius was writing and publishing his LeU 
ters. It is utterly impossible, therefore, that Junius, the 
advocate of Wilkes, should have been the same person as 
Boyd, the devoted friend of LauchUn Maclean. — The pa* 
pers which relate these facts are to be found in the Public 
Advertiser, and in the London Magazine for 177L 

A VARIETY of tlie literary compositions of Boyd have 
been published by Mr. Campbell. They exemplify hia 
mode of writing, at all periods of his life; on a wide di- 
versity of subjects, in many changes of situation; when 
all the energies of his mind were fully roused, and when 
he wrote with hasty negligence. But, none of these shew^ 
either the mind or the style of Junius. — ^Boyd's style is 
formed, evidently, in imitation partly of that of Junius^ 
but still more of that of Dr. Johnson. Of all his works, 
save the Journal of his Embassy to the King of Candy, 
there is scarce a page, very rarely three periods together, 
free from mixed metaphors. He never knows to make a 
chaste correct use of any ardent sentiment or bold meta- 
phor, when he happens to get hold of such. His style is not 
deeply impregnated with the phraseology of the law. His 
political opinions are of a much more revolutionary cast, 
than those of Junius. His allusions are not to the same 
branches of business, learning and science, to which Ju-* 
Kius alludes. There is nothing of the race of that origi* 
Iiality of opinion, argument, and cast of thought^ which 
Junius has so conspicuously displayed. 

BoYD is allowed by Mr. Campbell not to have been siii- 
gularly retentive of secrets. He had no reasons of interest^ 
to induce him to conceal, in his last moments, that he was 
the author of these Letters^ if this had been the truth. He 

put 
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-^ut the fullest confidence of friendship in Mr. CampbelT. 
He delighted, at all times, to talk of Junius in the language 
of fond admiration. There was no obligation of conceal- 
ment, in the unsolicited declaration of Junius to the pub- 
lic, ** that his secret should die with him." — And yet, 
Mr. Boyd tiever affirmed to Mn Campbell, that he was 
Junius. 

Speaking from the information of Mrs. Boyd, concern- 
ing Boyd's attempts to disguise his hand-writing, Mr. 
Campbell only says ; that it was disguised to such a degree 
ns to be incapable of being recognized by any person who 
was not very well acquainted with his ordinary writing;— 
that is, that the disguised writing might be known for his, 
by any person well acquainted with his ordinary writing; 
—that is, that the disguised writing was not effectually dis- 
guised. — ^Thus, the reasoning from the hand-writing falls 
entirely to the ground. 

Boyd, too, was only three and twenty years of age, and 
had, amidst the dissipation of fashionable life, not yet en- 
tered on the serious study of the Law, when Junius began 
to write his Letters: And we have seen, that the author of 
the Letters piust have been, when he wrote them, in the 
vigour of mature age, and a great Lawyer. 

Farthee proofs against the claim in favour of Boyd, 
are quite unnecessary. 

V. Since the first edition of the Notes and Illustra- 
tions of the present Editor came out, a person in America 
has sent a communication to the newspapers, intimating, 
that the late Major-General Charlbs Led, had, in confi- 

♦ n 9 dence. 
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dence, informed that person, tbat hQ was the auti»orQ| 
the Letters of Jui^ius. 

But, that cominuKicatioQ is entirely falpe. 

The Letters of Junius were, all, written and publi8lif4 
between the beginning of the year 1769, and the bejginnin^ 
of the year 1772. During all, or almost all this time, 
(jeneral Lee was on the Ck>ntinent of £un^, wandering 
fiom country to country, fighting duels, and paying his 
court to mistresses; though still, indeed* cherishing an 
ardent love of liberty. — Now, we have seen, upon a due 
examination of the Letters, that their writer must, of 
necessity, have been presoit upon the veiy scene of po^ 
litical contention in London, aU the tune whUe they 
were written. 

General Lee was, from the first, a ze^ous advpcate 
for the freedom of America from all power of taxation in 
the legislature of Great Britain. — ^We have seen, that Ju- 
nius, at one time, thought Lord Chatham's opposition to 
that taxation, to have been dictated by a &ctiou$t party-i 
spirit 

Lee was no lawyer; and had no reasons of professional 
hostility to any of our lawyers. 

Leb was the friend of General Burgoyne, who had 
been hiB brother-in-arms in Portugal. Junius bitterly 
strove to ruin Bui^yne^s character, by the most po^ant 
opprobria. 

Thbrb is no resemblance in the ^tyle of Lee, to.ljijat <^ 
J[uNius, which may not be tmoed in the writings of fifty 

other 
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o&er peiWQ9 of tbut d«y. Tbe pempUeto and letten ^ 
Lee, are writtfn s^lmoet precisely in tbe manner <tf Wilk^^ 
not at all \n that of Jukjiu8l He writes with fiery vivacity^ 
and ocqasi<»iaUy with epigrammatic points— But, sucti 
was the common manner of the writers of that time. 

LsE was a man of flighty vivacity, and of a glowinf 
temper; but^ without the steady artful energy of the inteU 
took of Junius. 

LsB» when he had thrown off his allegiance to Gieal 
Britain; s^r being the first to excite the Americans to 
declare themselves independent; would undoubtedly have 
declared himself the writer of the Letters ot Junius^ if 
he could have, in truth, made such a declaration : for, he 
was frank, open, and boastful; and the Americans, whose 
esteem he sought, would have valued him much more, if 
they could have viiewed him as the auth(Mr of such insults, 
ss were conveyed in these Letters, to tbe King» 

Junius waa willing, as much as possible, to avoid 
\Friting of the questions concerning America* But, thesd 
^vere ahnost the only questions in which Lee took. ai| art 
dent interest 

VL A Clirgymaut, BAQsed Rosbnhagkk, has been 
also cojuQctuned to have written liiese Letters. But, the 
only shadow rf proof in his favour, is, that one or twa 
cards of compliment which he sent to a private acquaint 
ta^ce, weiie (^served to be in the cast of the diction o£ 
Junius* But, these caids were written, after the Lettert 
^ Junius had become the favourite object of imitation, 
among those who^ sspired to elegance and dignity of Eih 
g^iah Osfhd. Hundceds of imitators succeeded as well a« 

Rosenhagen, 
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Rosenhagen, in borrowing some parts of Jukius*s phrase-t 
ology, and applying it to common uses. This fact, con-* 
sidered singly, therefore, affords no argument in support 
^f the conjecture for Rosenhagen, — ^And there is not, in 
his hifitiMy, a coincidence in any other particular, with 
those facts which we have gathered from the Letters, con« 
ceming their Author. 

Vn. Yet, these Letters have been ascribed to dnie 
man, with whose personal history, every fact which we 
tan glean from their own tenor, respecting him by whom 
they must have been written, entirely coincides. 

This is, that great Lawyer, Orator, and Politician, 
JOHN DUNNING, LORD ASHBURTON. 

V L Wb have seen, in the foregoing induction of fiicts 
[14. p. 72 — ^77.] ; that the author of the Letters must have 
been a great Lawyer, in actual practice at the bar, and by 
the nature of his practice much engaged in the study and 
defence of the elementary principles of the Constitutional 
Law of this Country. 

But, of all the great Lawyers, known in the Courts of 
Justice at the time when Junius wrote, there was nnt one, 
in actual practice, a master of the Constitutional Law of 
England, and in circumstances not incompatible with the 
feet that he should have written these Letters, but Du»- 
y IN6 alone. Examine the list of the great counsellors and 
pleaders of that time; inquire into the peculiar character 
of the genius and learning of each of them ; attend to the 
relations of his personal interest :-r-Not one but Dunkikg 
kad ability to write such Letters as these ; and, at the same 

time. 
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tirae^ any professional or political kiterest to piompt him 
to write &&XL 

9. The illegality of General Warrants; the right of Ju^ 
lies to return general verdicts evea in the case of trials for 
libels; the want of a legal power in the House of Commons^ 
to disqualify any of its Members for ra-election, by its own 
vote merely; the necessity of renovating the Constitution* 
by reducing Parliaments to three years, as the necessary: 
term of the duration of each ; the danger of the increase 
qI the influence of the Crown, and the justice of diminish* 
ing it; are well known to have been the great principles 
of Constitutional Law, which Dunkihg took delight to* 
illustrate and enforce. 

Now, these are the principles, to illustrate and en^ 
force which, the main scc^e of the Letters of Junius L| 
directed. 

. It was by his arguments on the question in respect to 
the right of a Jury to return a general Verdict in the case 
erf a Libel, that Dunning rose, first, into that remarkable 
celebrity as a Constitutional Lawyer, which must ever be» 
long to his name. - 

Th« arguments which he employed in all the trials in 
which he was of the Counsel, on those points of Consti- 
ti^tional Law which Junius has illustrated; are still upon 
record; are exactly those of Junius; have, in the reported 
pleadings, as in the Letters, a striking cast of fresh, un- 
borrowed, bold originality, 

. In a Letter on the Seizure of Papers, &c. which was 
believed to be the joint production of Dunning and Lord 
; , Camden, 
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Gemietoi ^ ^f^ &« in the ftimous Letter 6tk th/6 Lftir^ 
of Libel, the same doctrine is tatight, on these feubjeet^, 
as in the Letters of Junius. 

Iv Pajrliament, Mr. DuKKtire maitttained that saibddoG«» 
trine concerning the legislative authority of the British 1?bi^ 
H&ment over the American colonies^ and the discretion 
with which it sh6uld be exerci^ed^ which Junius explains 
in these Letters. 

The famous motion ; that " the inftuetice of the Crowrf 

* had increased, was increasing, and ought to be dimi<^ 

• nishedr-^uccessfully made by Dunning in the session 
of Parliament 1770 — 80, was fit to come only from the' 
Author of JuNius*8 Letter to the King, breathed the same 
spirit as that, tod was supported by topics of argument 
ibch as had been before urged by Junius. 

Even on the illegality of suspending acts of Parliament 
hy proclamation, Dunning is known to hare held pre-» 
wisely that difference of opinion from Lord Camden afirf 
Lord Chatham, which these Letters display. 

Hk held, on various occasions, the sanre doctrine as /tr> 
Kius, in respect to the indefeasibility of the elective rights 
«f those which are called Ratten Boroughs. 

All history affords not another example of to agree- 
ment of opinions so entire, between two different pertons, 
botfi of first-rate genius, both remarkable for bold origi- 
nality of manner and talents, as would be that which we 
here recognize between the doctrines and reasonings of Ju- 
nius and those of Dunning, if Junius and Dunning tvere 
not, in feet, one and the same. 

3. Ix 
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S. It 18 well known, that DcKKina was, at the bar, 
precisely that feared and dangerous enemy to the authority 
of Lord MansBeld, which We have ieen, that Jvatvn afn 
proted himself [14. of this Essay, p. 78.]* He opposed 
that Judge, in his attempts to enlarge the authority of 
the Bench over the Jury, with perpetual boldness, aspe* 
rity, atrength of afgument, and sarcastic reproof.—^ 
•• That is one of your Lordship's orders!"— Was a phrase 
frequent with Dunning, to note, contemptuously, hisdis* 
approbation of directions given by Lord Mansfield to Ju« 
ries. Those who were DtJNNiNG*s contemporaries at the 
bar, still remember, that Lord Mansfield seemed, as it 
were, to stand perpetually in awe of the boldness of his 
genius, the vigour of his reasonings, the imptessive, sub* 
jugating ascendency of bis mind. Donning was pecuU« 
arly distinguished for his attachment to the Law of Eng-» 
bnd gennine and unadulterated; ahd in his pleadings, h^ 
^aged continual war against that disposition toflU it with 
improvements from the Civil Law, and the Law of Nations^ 
which Lord Mansfield was, by his habits of study and 
thought, led to display* Dunning, in the Court of 
King's Bench, evinced that very opmion of Lord Mans- 
field, as a man of great but dangerous talents, which so 
remarkably animates the Letters of JuNios; and he seemed 
to make it the pride of his life and character, as a counsel- 
lor and a pleader, to guard against tho^ sophistications of 
the genuine constitutional Law Of England, by which he 
thought the liberties of his country in danger of beins^ un- 
(fentrined by the artful genius and the arbitrary principled 
of the Lord Chief Justice. 

Dunning is well known to have looked, at once, with 
the sphit of rivaliy, and with proud disdain, on the un- 
steady political conduct of Mr. Wedderburne, now Earl of 

Vol. L ♦ o RosHh, 
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Roslin, and on his success in the career of political ambU 
tion. — ^The very sentiments with which Dunning is known 
to have viewed him, are expressed in those poignant sar- 
casms with which the most exceptionable parts of bis con- 
duct are, in these Letters, assailed* 

In regaa-d to Sir William Blackstone, Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton, and the other lawyers wlio are, in the Letters of Ju- 
nius, made the subjects of ridicule and reproach. Dun- 
ning is equally known to have entertained the same senti- 
ments of mingled jealousy and disdaui. 

Even the coincidence of the sentiments of Junius with 
the sentiments and conduct ctf I>unning in respect to 
Lord^Mansfield, is, alone, such a proof of their identity^as 
lias been, in many other instances, judged to be entirely 
conclusive. — It would be difficult to name another instance 
in literary histwy, of a coincidence of sentiments so com- 
plete, and extending through so many minute particulars, 
without an identity of persons, 

4. Mr. Dunning's relations of political interest werf, 
during the whole period while these Letters were printed 
in the Public Advertiser, precisely the same as those of the 
author of the Letters appear, from them, to have been.— 
He was still Solicitor-General when Junius began hi» 
Letters: But, his heart was with Lord/Shelbume, with the 
Earl of Cliatham, with Mr. George Orenville, in opposi- 
tion. — He acted, in this, the same gart with Lord Cam** 
den. The Lord Chancellor, and the Solicitor-General, con- 
fined themselves tp the mere functions of their offices, as 
lawyers; and thought, that, by this mode of conduct, they 
might, without impropriety w dishonour, continue in of- 
fice, as long as there was any hope of .the restoration of 

the 
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ihe full powers of the Government to the hands of a genu* 
ine Whig Administration^ to be composed of themselves 
and their friends. The conduct of Dunning, Lord Cam* 
den, and some of their friends, was, in this case, nearly si- 
milar to that of Oliver St John, Vjrhcn he was Solicitor- 
General to Charles the First Their opposition was not 
the less hearty, and somewhat the more effectual, for their 
being in office. — ^They derived peculiar lights to ^uide their 
opposition, from their official situations in the ministry*.— 
Witbeld, however, by the decencies of ministerial duty, 
from open opposition in Parliament; they became, in con- 
sequence, so much tlie more vigilant and active in every 
measure of secret opposition. They were obliged to use 
every secret effort, to which they might in honour descend; 
because, it was not doubtful but they themseives must soon 
retire from office, if they could not procure tlieir friends to 
be recalled to it — Indeed, nothing is more certain, than 
that DcNKiKGwas effectively in the opposition, for the 
whole three years during which the publication of these 
Letters took place. 

6. It is observed above [4.]; that Junius disapproved 
. the op])osition of Lord Chatham and Lord Camden, to the 
taxation of America by the Stamp-Act; that he was friend- 
ly [5.] to the character, and to the latter measures, of Mr. 
George Grenville; that, [19.] if not a supporter of the 
measures of Mr. Grenville, when that gentleman was at 
the head of the administration, he must at least have been 
a member of the motley ministry formed by Lord Chat- 
ham in 1766,-— one that had remained in office, after Lord 
Chatham's abdication or exclusion from power, — ^had made 
himself in some sort a party to the measures of Charles 
Townshend, respecting America,-H>r had, at least, not pro- 
t«8ted against them,—- and was hence reduced, by principle 

* o ? or 
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or connexion, to the canharnissmeiit of dissentiqgp fram tbf 
high revolutionary dogt^iqe of Lord Chatham in favcMir o( 
the American ColonioB.-^^^-Now, Mr. Dunkikg, tbougli 
iiot, indeed, in political life, during the administratioii of 
George GrenviUe, had been brought into office in tb^ sub. 
sequent ministry of the Earl of Chatham; had continued 
to act as Solicitor-General after his patron's retreat; imi 
acquiesced in the Taxation of the Cdoniea l)y Charlef 
Townshend ; had, to a considerable degree, identified hiii 
own principles and interests with those of George GrenviUe^ 
by defending, with GrenviUe, the^uU authority of Parii«uvient 
over America, and with him, denying its power to er^te i»» 
eligibility against a^y of its own members by bia ex|ml«i<m 
merely. To the last, DuvNiva agreed with his boaom* 
friend, the Earl of Shelburne (Marquia of Lansdowne), in 
asserting, in general^ the supreme power of the Crown tmd 
Legislature of Great Britain over the American Colonial. 
As the progress of time and events advanced still &rth«r 
on from the period of the Port Duty Acts of Chaises 
Townshend, Dunning and Lord Shelburne appear to 
have inodified their opinions respecting America, continu- 
ally, more and more after the fashion of those of Lord 
Chatham and the Rockingham party. In this, alao^ we 
trace the conduct of Junius; who asserts the l^islativ^ 
authority of Great Britain over America, much more po^ 
aitively in his earlier Letters, than in the latter part of hisi 
correspondence. 

. Besides, as Lord Chatham was in iU heaitb; H vraa ex* 
pected that, if the Whigs s^uld prevail; George GieavUle 
would become the eiificient minister. Hence, in part* tho 
favour of Dunnino, or Junius, f<^ GreRvilfe^ 

Pui^Ni^^o 1^4 the §trooge»t reasons for oppoeiti<m ta 

the 
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tte Didce of Betford, the Dake of Grafton, and Lord 
Nortii« It was by the influence of the Bedford par ty» that 
the Whigs lost the preponderancy over the mfanstry formed 
hy Lord Chatham. The Duke of Grafton was obnoxious 
to him, as a renegado from the Whigs, by whose endear 
TOUTS, alone, could their hopes of turning the scale be dis» 
appointed. And it was by the abilities of North, that the 
King was enabled to have the financial business of his 
govemmcnt executed, after the death of Charles Town* 
abend, without throwing himself at the feet of the Whiga* 
These three noblemen were, for these reasons, the very 
abhorrence of diose who, after Townshend*s death, desired, 
u did DuNxiKc, to see George Grenrille again at the 
head of the Treasury; and the Whigs, under the auspices 
of the GrenviUes and Lord Chatham, in the possession of 
all ministerial and parliamentary power.*^DaKiriNG was, 
ef neeessily, led by his private interests, as well as hia 
politieal opinions and connexions, to view the Dukes of 
Bedford and Grafton, and Lord North, exactly with that 
keen hostility which is manifested against them in the 
Letters of Jukius. 

6. It ia sufficiently known, that Dunnikg was not paN 
tial to the talents or principles of the Rockingham party; 
that he was not an admirer of the abilities of Earl Temple i 
that, though no sot, he was of a frank and social disposi* 
tion; and, that he valued the essential principles of relt« 
gien, much more than its exterior forms. In all these psN 
ticidars, the coincidence between Dunning and Juxivs 
is exact, and perfect [See, above, & f. 8. 8.] 

7. Ths fernd and lofty mind of Dunning was natiH 
laUy oiended, that his own ambition should be thwarted 
by the preferences to De Grey, Wedderbume, Thurlow, 
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and other lawyers, whom those who were likely to iSbrust 
fais friends from the power of administration, shewed a dish 
position to advance, sooner than himself, to the great law* 
offices. — ^It is known, that, wh^i once introduced by Lord 
Chatham into the career of political ambition, he took a 
delight to press on in it It was, therefore, natural, that 
he should feel warmly all the passions, which a man aspir- 
ing to the highest law-offices under the Crown, must ne-^ 
cessarily feel, when he perceives that there is danger of 
their being ravished from him, — ^It has been observed to 
me, by a venerable, ingenious, and learned friend of Mr, 
Dunning; that a lawyer, who is at the head of his pro- 
fession, at the bar, has no interest to intermeddle deeply 
in politics, — since a very high character at the bar, will 
contribute much more than any political activity, to exalt 
him to the highest elevation, both of fortune, and of legal 
honours; and yet, that Dunning, amidst his success as 
a counsellor and a pleader, attached himself, with the d&< 
votedness even of an ame damnee of Lord Sheibume, to 
that part in the opposition which his Lordship and his 
firiends so long and so steadily pursued. — ^Tbese observa^ 
tions are eminently just: and they prove, beyond contro- 
versy, that Dunning must have felt a very warm^ impa- 
tient, ambition of advancement, in that career in which* 
the juridical and the political character are associated^ — 
fie who felt such ambition, and possessed, at the same 
time, a fiery, vigorous, manly character; meeting such 
disappointments and vexations to his ambition, as those 
by. which Dunning was thwarted and harrassed; would 
naturally run into that fierce opposition, expressive of deep 
personal enmity, which Junius has in his Lettera exer- 
cised. [See 10. and 11. above]. Here is another coinci- 
dence between the interests and spirit of Junius and 
those of Dunning. 

8- Dunning 
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8. DuKNiNa Btood pradsely in that situation, with re* 
spect to Wilkes and the Supporters of the Bill <^ Rights^ 
in which Junius appears from bis Letters to have stood. 
He was so much employed in the great legal questions in 
which th^ interested themselves, as to perceive, that they 
were useful tools^ and to know, (if I may be pardoned a 
vulgar but expressive allusion) the very nature of the beasts. 
But, he saw their meanness and folly: he felt his superio- 
rity to them: he contemned while he supported them. 
He had that knowledge of city-politics, and that interest 
in them, which Junius evinces: — ^And he had, also, the 
same high superiority of soul, of character, and of situa«- 
tion. — ^Thece is no point in which the coincidence is more 
perfect than in this one. 

9. Burke, Barre, and Wedderbume, were the rivals of 
Dunning, as Speakers in the House of Commons, and as 
the effective leaders of their several parties. — It was, there- 
fore, natural that, even without any want of generosity in 
his nature, he should be sufficiently disposed to prevent 
%ay undue exaltation of their merits. The hints which are 
remarked, above, [13. 14.} to have been thrown out in the 
Letters of Junius, to detract from the political and orato* 
rical authority of those men, are, therefore, precisely such 
as might have been expected to fall from Dunning. 

10. Dunning, from his concern in the administration^ 
as SpUcitor-General, from the resort of the political leaders 
to bis society and advice, and from other circumstances^ 
had advantages towards a knowledge of what was passing 
at Court, such as few other lawyers possessed, and such ZB 
we have observed that Junius must necessarily have had, 
in writing his Letters [19* above]. 

11. With 
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- 11. WitH the most fiery, uncontroulable, spirit 6f Op« 
position to those measures of Government, which the Kin^ 
and those who assumed the emphatic denomination of hift 
Friends, were supposed to be the most desiroust to rendef 
permanently effective; Dunniitg had, at the same time, 
the utmost zeal for the Euthanasia of that which he sup* 
posed to be purely the British Constitution, as fixed at the 
«ra of the Revolution, 

Mr. Burke, addressing the Electors of Bristol, thus 
speaks of Mr. Dunning, who was for some time Recorder 
of that City— 7" I am not afraid of offending a most learned 
* body, and most jealous of its reputation fof that leam- 
" ing, when I say, he is the first of his profession. It is 3 
** point settled, by those who settle every thing ♦ ♦ ♦ . 
** I must add, that there is not a man of any profession, 
*^ or in any situation, ct a more erect and independent 
*f qdntr^-i^i a more jwroud honour,— a more manly minpd, 
. Dftore firm and determined integrity" * * • 



. Cak there be a more perfect agreement m s^ two de« 
acriptions^ of a character, than between this eulogy on 
t)uNKiKO, by Burke, and that which we have above [23J] 
seen to be, as to feelings of honour, independence, and 
generous pride, the proper character of Junius P'^Does 
not every reader of these Letters regard their author as ^ 
man of unrivalled loftiness, boldness, and finoness of sen- 
timents P'— Does not Burke appeav, while he thu exfnreasev 
himself of Dunning, to betray a sccrd; coBflciousnes», 
that be spoke of the same nami as w\mi he uttered that 
^Joquent description which has beooi before quoted of the 
powers and the tremendous mriignity of Junius?— —Some 
of the best judges of evidence in this coimtiy,. have,^ upoa 
a consideration of these facts, declared their persuasion, 

that 
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that DunviKG must hare been JvM ids; and, that Burke 
must hare seoietly beli«ted him to be Junius. 

IS. The Comporitkm of the Letters cf Junius is espe- 
cially remarkable for the definiUom of the particular points 
on which eveiy discussion hanga,«*for the exact division of 
eveiy subject into its proper parts^-^^nd for an acuteness 
of diHrnctim, in which the powen of the consummate lo- 
gician» casuist, and lawyer^ are jointly and most happily 
exeicised. 

BoT, DvvviVQ was peculiarly disttnguished, both at 
the bar, and in the House of Commons, for these very 
qualities, as an Orator, a Counsellor, and a Pleader.*-All 
his Arguments and Opinions, as a Lawyer, were eminently 
marked with them. Burke, in reciting some of his 
speeches, in tlie Annual Roister, pmises him especially 
for luminous arrangement^ and actiie distinction. His sur- 
viving contemporaries remember these to have been the 
qualities, which more eminently forced themselves upon 
the notice of his hearers, whenever be spoke. In every 
law-report, as in every report of the proceedings of the 
House of Commons, in which any thing of his mind and 
genius is to be found, we trace the same piercing, refining 
acuteness, and the same lucid beauty of arrangementr^ 
The coincidence is perfect, between the display of these 
qualities in the Letters of Jokiqs, wad that which appears 
in the remains of Dunwing. 

DuxNiKO is distinguished as, jomtly with Lord Cam* 
den, the Author of a Letter oa the Seizure of Papers, as 
the Author of a piece on the Law of Libel, and as the 
writer of a short Letter of Directions to a Young Man en- 
tering on the Study of the Law. He is known, also, as to 

Vol. L . * P his 
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his habits of thought and speaking, by the Reports of Hk 
Speeches in Parliament, and in theCourt8.-^^-»Nove, it hat 
been observed, that there is not, m the Letters of Junius, 
one mannerist or peculiar mode of expression^ but what may 
be traced in one part or another of the avowed writings of 
Dunning* 

Th09£ who hare heard Dunning at the bar, obscr\'e, 
that his Spcedies were more for the Judge than the Jury. 
He was too profound, too learned, too refining, to be 
clearly followed, in his ablest arguments, by the under- 
standings of such men as English Juries are usually com- 
posed, of; unless, when he enlivened thdr attention by 
some pointed sarcasm, or some bold metaphor.'^Now, this 
is precisely what would be the effect of an orator or plea- 
der speaking with the close, pregnant brevity, of the Let- 
ters of Junius. For all but the clearest, the keenest, the 
most piercing understandings, the expansive amplification 
of the eloqu^ce of Cicero, is essentially requisite. Dun- 
ning was too pithy and profound for common minds, by 
using, in his law-arguments, that very language, meaning 
more than meets the ear, which is so remarkable in the 
Letters of Junius. In bis Speeches in Parliament, the 
case was still the same. He was deficient in that amplifi« 
cation in which Burke was over-copious.— Unable to dif- 
fuse his meaning through a wide amplitude of illustration, 
he fell into the disadvantage of making almost exact repe- 
titions, at times, of the same arguments, in the same 
speech, but in different parts of it. This veiy imperfec- 
tion could be incident only to a viriiter whose taste was too 
correct, and his understanding too severe, to indulge in'ari 
effusion of matter of all sorts, good and bad, trite and ori- 
ginal^ coarse and refined, loosely worded as well as close 
and pregnant with thought, such as Burke used to pour 

forth. 
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/orth,-«It is n imperfection which eqitiUy marki the ideB# 
ti^ of DuKNWG and Junius. 

A WEiTSft who, in the year 1777, with gi«at tbility, 
explained the political life and character of DuNniMa* in 
the newspaper called the Gazetteer, distinguishes him, 
alone, among all the public men who were very eminent 
at that time, by the appellation of ** hitherto steady Pa» 
'' triot:^ — a distinction which must appear to have a 
strong tendency to identify him with Jukics. But, I 
quote that writer for a testimony much more remarkable«^ 
*" Were we asked,** says he, speaking of Dujnkino, '* Is 
" Monoid more acute, discerning, or pointed? Is Csm- 
*" dm more penetrating^ logical, or ingenious f Is Burke 
** more comprehensive^ well-informed, or sarcasiicalty tcitty 9 
*" ^We should certainly answer,— Aof. Is Thuriow as 
" sound a lawyer — or Wedderhwme as able an advocate?-^ 

" We shouki still reply in the negative.** Such was the 

opinion conceived of Dunning*8 talents, pleadings, and 
political speeches, by some of the most discerning con* 
temporaries. — And it is precisely thus, that an able and 
intelligent person must have spoken of Junius, if he had 
been put into the same comparison. 

13. DuNHiNQ had been the early associate of Mr. Serjeant 
Davy, when this gentleman was in the shop of an apothe* 
cary, in a country-town. Their conversation was intimate 
and familiar: their minds were, in some degree, mutually 
assimilated: the studies and the knowledge of the one, 
were thus, to a certain degiee, impressed upon the intel-* 
lect of the other. He lived, also, about the time when 
the Letters of Junius were written, in similar intimacy 
\\lih the Marquis of Lansdowne, then an eager inquii«f 
into Cucmical and Physical Science. ^ From these con^ 

nexions, 
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ntadcMf tndithoMiirquisof Lansdowne andwidt Serjeant 
Davy, Dunning, it is easy to perceive^ woald uiia\'oid« 
ably acquire a sufficient familiarity with the principles and 
prooeMeft4>f Chemistiy^to be capable 6f msJcing such al< 
lusions to them, as we particularly remarked [15/] that 
J0KI0S has naade. . 

• 14. Dunning, if Junius, had much stronger reasons 
than any person to whom the Letters have been ascribed, 
to conceal this fact from the world. He began to write 
them, when he was Solicitor-General : He had personally 
attacked the King, and the heads of some of the most for- 
midable parties : He still aspired to high juridical promo- 
tion : He obtained, ultimately, the highest to which his 
broken health was then equal : In the last year of his life, 
he lived very much in sditary, incommunicative, habits of 
life and temper:-*— In all these circumstances, how was it 
possible, that he should not, from the first, conceal that 
he wrote such Letters; and, to the last, continue the con- 
cealment? — Perhaps, his secret was not ukknowk io the 
Marquis of Lanspowne. 
ft 
15. It has been observed, that the author of these Let- 
ters must have been, when they were written, in the best 
Vigour of his life and faculties. Now, Dunning, born 
about 1739, was, from 1769 to 1779, just verging to his 
fortieth year. 

I WOULD now only put it to the judgment of all persons 
of di8cemment,---'Who are free from prepossessions, skilled 
in the laws, and acquainted with the ablest discussions 
which have taken place upon the great problems of histoiy* 
f— to say, whether there was ^ver an instance of a coinci- 
dence so cpmplete, in so many circumstances and qualities, 

.^of 
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-^>f genioB, learning, profettioii, age» friendabips and rival« 
riesi temper, pasaion, locality, principlea, pi^judicea, and 
habits of tbought,---aa, that which is here traced between 
DyNNiNO and Jomius,— without imjitxtt of peiaon? I 
koow of none such in histor>>^I ahould thfidCt that no 
Jury would hesitate to convict a criminal, upon such cii^ 
cumstantial evidence aa ia here produced-^I own, that 
I am, in my own mind, fully satisfied, that the Lettera of 
Junius were certainly written by Johx Dvwimq, Lobm 

ASHBUBTOK* 
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T« TNS 



ENGLISH NATION, 



FREFATORT OBSERVATIONS. 

' The Author of these Letters, had the prudence or the good fortune to 
discontinue them, at a time when the name of jvvivs stiil retained 
aU its first popularity. He was proudly conscious of their exceUenee, 
and believed them to be destined to literary immortality. In the 
course of their first publication, some of them had been, withimt . 
his permission, collected asid republished. At the dose of the whole, 
he prepared them to be reprinted in that form in which he seems to 
have wished them ever after to appear. This Dedication was then 
prefixed i to ^press the Authoi^s gratitude for the ettthusiasHe opplaAse 
reith which his Letters had been honoured, to recall upon them 0te 
popular curi<»ify, to suggest forcibly to the minds of €aretessr4ttders 
the principal topics of which the Letters treated, and to expldin that 
his Boohwas not to be regarded so much in the tight of acolleetion ^ 
fugitive personal satires, as in that of a system qf thefundrnnHUM 
principles of British Liberty attd Political Law, unfildeS tfs a 
practical application of them, which was well adapted to confirm Mtr 
truth, and to evince their importatu:e, ' 

He bespeaks the continued partiality of the Nation to htswor^, by i¥* 
presenting it as the fturselitig of their faoour. He boasts, that it 
cminot but survive the importartce of those temporary and persortal 
matters to which it owes a part of its present celebrity. He de» 
scribes the principles which it inculcates, as worthy (6 make ^e 
People value it as a jctii^a €/f Aiti, and transmit it to their posterity 
vith the same care with which they would perpetuate the Constiiutidn 
ii'hich it vindicates and explains. For the boastfulness of these as^' 
sumptions, he apologizes, by observing, that the concealment qf^ His 
a 2 person 
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person and real name, takes- away from his vanity whatever might 
appear particularly weak, or might* prove the most offensive* He 
maint/iins, that the necessity for hindering the creation of precedents 
fatal to liberty t makes it the duty of the People to watch against even 
the slightest incroachments of the Executive Power, as if these were ' 
Revolutions establishing, at once, the Reign of Despotism, Alluding 
to the great question-concerning the power of the House of Com- 
mons to incapacitate any of their members, by a simple vote of expul- 
siony from being re-elected to serve in the parliament out of which 
he was expelled; Junius here asserts, that the sovereignty is in the 
whole nation, not merely in its legislative representatives; urges, 
that this is, Both directly, and by frequent implication, 'the genuine 
doctrine of the fmdamental laws, and of the forms, of the OmsiitU' 
tion ;, and earnestly warns the People to- make such conditions, as 
should leave this principle no longer in doubt or contest, with those 
whom they might choose to be their representatives at the next General 
Election, The liberty of the Press, and the Right of Juries to re- 
turn, in allcases, a general verdict, he with' equal earnestness de- 
scribes as of infinite consequence to the support of British Freedom, 
The discussions in which Junius had engaged, arid the judicial trials 
which his and other similar publications had produced, brought these 
two great points, in a very particular manner, under the immediate 
attention of the Public, An alarm, which had not yet subsided, a 
cchUest not yet finally determined, had been excited in regard to them. 
• Junius was anxious to keep alive the alarm till the wishes of the 
people should finally prevail, and willing to Claim respect for the 
exertions which he had himself made on account of this object, A 
General Election was the sole occasion, on which he supposed that the 
people might command the redress of every grievance. It was soon to 
return, Junius ma^es it, therefore, in this Dedication, his leading 
purpose, to rouse all the patriotism of the people to an eager and resc 
lute expectation of thai event, ^ He concludes with one of those flashes 
of haughty, indignatU sentiment, in which one of his best powers as a 
writer eminently cotisists^ Such is the purport of this preli^ninary 
paper ; evidently int&fidedlo sum i^ip the Author* s merits, to state what 
was his primary design, to make a last ijnpression that should hinder' 
those from being effaced which he had so successfully made before. 
This piece does not appear to have been laboured, with JuNius's happiest 
skill, nor with the most ardent and strained exertion of the energies 

' ."I 
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of his mitiSr.. He^e^ms to havesitien dovm to, write it, wphileits pmr- 
ticular design was but obscurely conceived, while his imagination was 
still in a sort of tumuttuous ferment with the ideas which it contaiuSm 
It was probably finished at one sitting, with labour of thought rather 
exerted successively upon each particular part, than cxpafided, in tks 
progress of the composition, to incessant consideration of the scop9 
which should give unity to the whole. 
It is, however, a genuine composition o/" Junius. The general cast 
of thought ; the structure and the colours of the style, rather expres- 
sing the Tudive character of the Author's genius, than bearing the 
marks of cold, artificial imitation ; the combination of reasonings 
with the gorgeous ornaments of fancy, and with those incessantly 
bursting fires of lofty and vehement sentiment, which are kindled in 
none but great minds; irtfallibly bespeak, in this Dedication, the 
spirit ^Junius; and would enable us easily to distinguish it as his, 
even if it did not appear in connexion with his Letters, If^hen I mark 
it, as not the most powerfully written and elaborately finisJted of all 
his pieces; Ini^an not to deny, that it is well adapted to the use for 
which it was itttcnded, and worthy of the admirable Letters to which 
it is prefixed. 



1 Dedicate to you acoUcction of Letters, 
written by one of yourselves, for the common bene- 
fit of us all. They would never have grown to this 
size, without your ^continued encouragement and 
applause. To me they originally owe nothing, but a 
healthy, sanguine constitution. VwAcr your care they 

have 



To me they originally owe nothing but a heaWiy, sanguine constitu* 
/?ort, &'c.] In the four periods, of which the second is here quoted, 
the Author introduces a metaphor, in which the resemblance of the 
metaphorical to, the real objects, is not sufficiently complete for ei- 
ther ornament or illustration. He means to compare his Letters to 
a child, of which die represents himself, as tlje parent, — the public, 
astbeuursci. The figure is suiHciently clear and correct^ when be 

describc$ 
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have thriven. To ym they, are indebted for what- 
ever strength or beauty they possess.' When Kings 
and Ministers are forgotten, when the force and 

direction 

describes this progeny, as owing to hinaself a vigorous constitution, 
and as having thriven under the care of the public. But, when be 
adds, — To you, they are iTidebtedfor whatever strength or beauty they 
possess; — resemblance is entirely lost; and, the metaphor, instead 
of dignifying and illustrating, only obscures and perplexes : for, 
though a young persdn may owe strength and beauty in a consider- 
able degree to the care of those who feed, watch over, and educate 
him^ as he rises from infancy to full-grown youth; how could the 
Letters of Junius, owe either strength or beauty to any but their 
Author? If this had been only one of tlie long-tailed similitudes 
of Homer, in which an unnecessary circumstance, not entering into 
the comparison, is added to make the imagery complete; it might 
have possessed indisputable propriety and correctness. But, 
throughout every part of the figure, a substitution of the meta- 
phorical imagery for the nattiral meaning, is minutely and studi- 
ously attempted. When, therefore, in speaking of the strength and 
hemUy of his literary progeny — qualities which the Author alone 
could bestow — Jvnius represents these as proceeding from the 
public favour ; he calls us to view resemblance, where we can dis* 
cover only striking incongruity; and thus errs from the propriety 
of writing, in a manner which deserves to be marked, that it may 
not be imitated. But, it is an eminent part in the character of 
Junius, as a writer, to be fond of those hazardous darings in figu- 
rative expression, which must prove either singularly hSppy, or elseu 
strikingly incorrect. Of incorrectness in metaphor, these Letters 
will be found to exhibit vpry few speciniens beside that which is 
here noted. Almost every succeeding page will present the most 
energetic strokes of eloquence, produced by that bold originality of 
figures, in which few other writers have ever been so conspicuously 
successful. • 

When Kings and Ministers are forgotten, SCc,"] This is a nervous, 
elegant, and w^ell-construcfed sentence. It is dignified by the pro- 
phetic boast of a mind conscious of having exerted mighty powers. 

It 
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fSireetion of personal satire is no longer understood, 
and when measures are only felt in their remotest 
consequences, this book will, I believe, be found to 
contain principles worthy to be transmitted to pos- 
terity. When you leave the unimpaired hereditary 
freehold to your children, you do but half your 
duty. Both liberty and property are precarious, 
unless the possessors have sense and spirit enough 
to defend them. — ^Tliis is not the language of va- 
nity. If I am a vain man, my gratification lies 

It compresses, nvithout mutilation or obscurity, much importaot 
meaning within a few short phrases/ It employs the most expres- 
lirevords, to convey every portion of its meaning. Its different 
members are compacted with an easy closeness, which greatly con- 
tributes to render the whole both more energetic and more per- 
spicuous. 

Yet, even here, some smaller inaccuracies have eluded the notice 
of the writer. His meaning is, that, — ** when the Kings apd Mini- 
'■ Iters of whom he writes, shall be forgotten, — when the force of 
" the personal satire in his book, shall be no longer understood,— 
" vhen the measures which he opposes or recommends, shall be felt, 
"only in t^ieir remotest consequences ; then will the excellence 
'* of the principles taught in these Letters, render them still 
" worthy of being transmitted to posterity." But, his expressions 
apply to Klng9 apd Ministers, to personal satire, to measures, in 
general, without the smallest limitation from Syntax or any of the 
requisite formalities of Grammar. Such inaccuracy of language 
vill often escape, amid the glow of composition, from a fervid 
mind, intent chiefly upon the higher excellencies, and therefore 
leaving something of minute propriety to be supplied by subse- 
quent revisal that there may not be always leisure to bestow. 
These negligencies in the composition of this sentence, render it 
probable, that Junius wrote this Dedication at once, and sent it 
to the press without transcription ; perhaps, without more than 
one very hasty perusal of his manuscript. 

within 
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within a narrow circle. I am the sole depositary of 
my own secret, and it shall perish with me. 

If an honest, and I may truly affirm, a laborious 
zeal for the public service, has given me any weight 
in your esteem, let me exhort and conjure you, 
never to suffer an invasion of your political consti- 
tution, however minute the instance may appear, to 
pass by, without a determined, persevering resis- 
tance. One precedent creates another. — ^They 
soon accumulate, and constitute law. What yes- 
terday was fact, to day is doctrine. Examples are 
supposed to justify the most dangerous measures, 

and 

Examples are supposed, SCc.'] This alludes to the labour with which 
precedents had beea sought, to justify the conduct of the House of 
Commons in refusing to receive Mr. Wilkes, as represei^it^tive for 
the county of Middlesex, in the same Parliament from which he 
had been expelled. No precedent exactly corresponding, in all 
its circumstances^, to the case in question, could be found. Exam- 
ples of more imperfect resemblance were, therefore, to be pressed 
into the service. It was alledged, that they who had refused to 
receive back among them, Mr. Walpole, expelled for corruption 
and breach of trust in a ministerial office, would also have de- 
nied re-admission to a man guilty of those acts of licentiousness 
and turpitude which had procured the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes. 
JvNius, and the other advocates on the popular side of the ques- 
tion, maintained, that the Law of Parliament could exist only in 
statute or precedent; that the House of Commons. had not a jot of 
privilege for the protection of the dignity and order of their pro- 
ceedings, but what was defined in that law; that, in its. interpreta- 
tion, no new necessity of circumstances, ivo plausible analogy, 
nothing but precise coincidence in all particulars, however minute, 
could be sufficient to justif} the same procedure in a recent case 
i«:liich had taken place in a former one ; that, if the precedent were 

solitary 
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and ^crc they do not suit exactly, the. defect is 
supplied by analogy. —Be assured that the laws, 
which protect u» hi our civil rights, grow out of .the 
constitution^ and they must fall or flourish with it. 
This is not the cause of faction, or of party, or of 
any individual, but the common interest of every 
man in Britain. Although the Kifig should conti* 
nue to support his present system of government, 
the period is not very distant ^t which you will have 
the means of redress in your own powir. It may be 
nearer, perhaps, than any of us expect; and I would 
warn you to be prepared for it. The King may 
possibly be advised to dissolve the present parlia- 
ment a year or two betbre it expires of course, and 
precipitate a new election, in hopes of taking the 
nation by surprise. If such a measure be in agita- 
tion, this very caution may defeat or prevent it. 

I cannot doubt that you will unapimously assert 
the freedom of election, and vindicate your exclu- 
sive right to chdose your representatives. But 
other questions have been started,' on which your 

solitary and manifestly illegal, even thts coincidence vould be 
insufficient to give legality 1o a repetition of it ; and that the House 
of Commons, therefore, in refusing to receive Mr. Wilkes, wantonly 
violated the constitutional rights of the freeholdors of Middlesex, 
and indeed of the people of all England. This reasoning, how- 
ever powerful, had Aot as yet proved fully successful. Yet, it 
composed perhaps, the Isest of all the argumentative parts of the 
.Letters of Junius. For both these reasons, it was natural that the 
Author should, in the Dedication, employ what means he might, to 
£x the particular attention of future readers upon that portion of 
his work. 

b determination 
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determination should be equally clear and unani- 
mous. Let it be impressed upon your minds, let it 
be instilled into your qhildren, that the liberty of the 
press is the falladit^m of all the civil, political, and 

The liberty of the press is the palladium^ ^fp.] Jx/Niuf and the 
other assertors of this position have been right, even bejond what 
they were themselves awai« of. The free course of public epinion, 
through the prpss, and by every other lawful way of mutual com" 
. munication, is the only means by which the great body of th^ peo- 
ple can, without turbulent disorder, and without the desertion of 
their proper private pursuits, exercise a suitable-influence upon the 
legislatiop and government of their country* That this influence 
may be strong and beneficial, public opinion must be,^ ^t once, sober, 
honest, and enlightened. To the liberty of' the press, chastened 
from licentiousness, must it owe that continually increasing inform- 
matioB which is requisite to give it due correctness and authority, 
excessive licentiousness of the Press,, injures both- the authority 
and the freedom, whrle it viti^tse tlie integrity, of public opjnion. 
At the time when JuKius wrote thus, the liberty of the press stood 
perhaps in ne^d of some regulations to hinder it from impairing its 
own iisefulness by licentious outrage. The restraints which have 
been since imposed, seem jto have in fact rendered it both more 
formidable and more secure. • 

Tfhe constitutional power of public opinion, exercised through 
the press by Addrpsses aiid petHions, in the transactions of trade 
and industry, in all the modes of reciprocal intercourse and com- 
munication, is in tho. present enlightened state of society in Great 
Britain so considerable, as virtually to fix in- the . hands of the 
people, the initiative or proposing authority in regard to almost 
(every n?w measure, whether of legislatuf-e or of executive goyern- 
m^nt. Either directly or indirectly, every such measure begins 
from public' opinion, oris modified in its progress by that opinion, 
or is frustrated by its ultimate resistance. This power of public . 
bpiniop redresses all the inequalities of the representation, counter- 
- balances that influence of the crown which seems constantly to in- 
crease, and accomplishes, wjiile it can be preserved within its proper 
channel, much mgre towards the equalisation of political rights 
and duties, than could be doiie by any general plan of reform: 

religious 
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religious rights of an Englishman; and that the 
right of juries to return a general verdict, in all cases 
whatsoever, is an essential part of our constitution, 
not to be controuled or limited by the judges, nor in 
any shape questionable by the legislature. The 
power of King, Lords, and Commons, is not an ' 
arbitrary power*.. They are the trustees, not the 
owners, of the estate. The fee-simple is in us. 

They 

The right of juriei to return a general verdict , arc] llie trial by 
jury is essentially necessary to the preservation of civil and politi- 
cal liberty. The jury is an organ by which the people express their 
interpretation of the laws. It enables the people at almost any 
time to frustrate an unjust lair, and to defeat any tyrannical mea- 
sure. Junius has not^herc, nor els^here, either exaggerated its 
importance, or sought to provoke a jealousy for its presecvation, 
aboVe what it deserves. * » ' 

* This positive denial, of an arbitrary power being vested in the • 
legislature, is not, in fact, a new doctrine. When the Earl of Lind* 
se)% in the year 1675, brought a bill into the House of Lords* 
ToprcoetU the dangers which might arise /rotn persons disaff^ed tQ 
government, by which an oath and penalty ivas to be imposed upon 
the members of both houses, it was affirmed, in a protest signed by 
twenty-three lay-peers, (my lords the bishops were nqt accustomed 
to protest) ** That the privilege of sitting and voting in parlia- 
" ment, was an honour they had by birth, and a right so inherent in 
" them, and inseparable from them, that nothing could take it away, 
" but.what, by the law of the land, must withal take away their 
" lives, and corrupt their blood." — ^The^ noble peers (whose names 
are a reproach to their posterity) have, in this instance, solemnly- 
denied the power of parliament to alter the constitution. Under a 
particular proposition, they have asserted a general truth, in which 
every man in England is concerned. 

TheJee'Simple is in us.] This, and the two periods between which 
it stands, present an instance of a metaphor drawn from the busi- 

b 8 . nes» 
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They cannot 'alienate, they cannot waste. When 
we say that the. legislature is sn^eme^ we mean 
that it is the highest power known to the constitu- 
tion: — that* it is the -highest in comparison with the 
other subordinate powers establi^ed by the laws. 
In this sense, the wor4 supreme is relative, not abso- 
lute. The power of the Jegislature is limited, not 
only by the general rules of naturaljustice, and the 
welfare of the community, but by the forms and 
- ■■ ' ■•■ — ' ■ I, - --■ ^. ,1. I. J I ' ' . ' 

ness of common life, in the familiar language of the peculiar pro- 
Tintc of that business to which it belongs, with a happy propriety 
. of selection, which could not have been exceeded, for the purpose 
of either enforcement or illustration. Nothing requires greater 
delicacy of 'taste, or nicer discernment, than to draw ?Jmilitude» 
and metaphors from those parts of knowledge ^here alMs at once 
familiar and artificial, without descending into vulgarity, without 
becoming obscure by the pedantic use of technical terms, or inac- 
curate by the want of them. Few authors are, in this particular, 
uniformly happy. The most learned and eloquent are often, here, 
the most defective. Instances of such vulgarity, obscurity, and, 
inaccuracy in the use of figures, are frequent in the writings of 
Burke. Johnson, avoiding these faults, borrows his allusions 
and metaphors, not so much from the contemporary prac|^ice of 
the arts and manners of life, as from nature, fro;Ti the volumes of 
philosophy, and the stored of chtssicM learning; and when he does 
transcribe from the common arts and living manners of the world, 
«lften mars his purpose, by investing in a strange guise of bookish 
eloquence, that which would be mucK more clear and forcible 
without it. Junius excels, perhaps, all other Etiglish writers, in 
the art of dignifying the low and familiar, without encumbering or 
disguising it. '' < ' 

It is worthy of notice, that in this, as in many other instances, 
JvNius borrows his illustrations from tfie common law of Eng- 
land, with a readiness and a precision, which shew^ that the prin- 
ciples and the technical langxiage o^ this law pervaded his ordinary 
habits of thinking and u.f expression. 

principles 
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principfes of our particular constitution. If this 
doctrine be not true, we must admit, that King, 
Lords, and. Commons, have no rule to direct their 
resolutions, but merely their own will and pleasure. 
They might unite the legislative and executive 
power in the same hands, and dissolve the constitu- 
tion by an act of parliament* But I am persuaded 
you will not leave it to the choice of seven hundred 
perscMis, notoriously .corrupted by the crown, whe- 
ther seven millions of their equals shall be freemen 
or slaves. The certainty of forfeiting their own. 
rights, when they sacrifice those of the nation, is no 
check to a brutal degenerate mind. Without in- 
sisting upon the extravagant concession made to 
Harry thfe Eighth, there are instances, in the history 
of other countries, of a formal deliberate surrender 
of the public liberty into the hands of the sove- 
reign. If Englan/d does not share the same fate, it 
is because we have better resources than in the vir- 
tue of either house of parliament. 

But, I am persuaded, SCc."] Nothing can be either more vigo- 
rously and artfully reasoned, or more impressively addressed to 
wntiment, than the series of thoughts which fill this and the suc- 
ceeding periods to the end of the paragraph. Considered by itself, 
tliis passage might perhaps seem to breathe too democratical . a 
spirit. But; in fair interpretation, it is to be taken in connexion 
Vilh the preceding and following parts pf the Dedication, as well as 
^ith the general toneand design of the work. Thus considered, 
these sentiments may seem extravagantly bold in accusation ; but 
cannot, to just literary criticism, appear unconstitutional. Tiie 
pHQcipal positions which they contain, will occur hereafter to be 
particularly examined. 

Isaid 
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I said that the liberty oFthe press is the fialla^um 
of all your rights, and that the right of juries to 
return a general verdict, is part of your constitu- 
tion. To preserve the whole system, you must cor- 
rect your legislature. With regard to any influ- 
ence of the constituent over the conduct of the re- 
presentative, there is little difference between a seat 
in parliament for seven years and a seat for life. 
The prospect of your resentmen^is too remote; and 
although -the last session of a septennial parliament 
be usually employed in courting the favour of the 
people, consider that, at this rate, your Representa- 
tives have six years, for offence, and but one for 
atonement. ^ A death-bed repentance seldom 
reaches to restitution. If you reflect that, in the 

^ changes 

ji death'hed repentance seldom reacjies to restitution,'] This meta- 
phor is meant, as it should seem> to bexit once jocular and cutting; 
jocular, in its allusion to a solemnity of religion, and in its com- 
parison of a bad parliament about to be dissolved, "with a sinner 
trying to cheat heaven and himself by an insincere repentance on 
his death-bed; cutting, in the severity with which ft thus strives to 
throw contempt upon the Parliament. But, -it is rather low and 
profane,, than forcible or illustrative. Its form of expression is 
somewhat in the cant of methodism. Nor can the language of 
religion be thus used without tending to bring religion itself into 
some sort of disgrace.— -An opinion was prevalent among those 
who,, about the time wlieii JuNiirs wrote, affected the praise of 
eloquence, that the best ornaments of oratory were to be gleaned 
from the Holy Scriptures,/ and from the sermons of the English 
divines of the last century. The Earl of Chatham, Mr. Burke, 
and the Author of these Letters, were among the most successful 
of those who sought to draw aids and ornaments to their genius 
from such sourqes. But« even they were not always tiappy in the 
• ' .- use 
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changes of administration which have marked and 
disgraced the present reign, although your warmest 
patriots have in their turn been invested with the* 
lawful and unlawful authority of the crown, and 
though other reliefs or improvements have been hfeld 
forth to the people, yet that no one man in office^ 
has ever promoted or encouraged a bill for shorten-, 
ing the duration of parliaments, but that (whoever 
was minister) the opposition to this measure, ever 
since the septennial act passed, has been constant 
and uniform on the part of government ; — you can- 
not but conclude, w^ithout the possibility of a doubt, 

use of the imagery and the language of religion. Others, of ipeaner 
talents, still oftener abused what they, with' a sort of idle sacrilege, 
attempted to borrow, while they encumbered themselves, and 
marred. their own purposes, in the attempt. ' That affectation hat 
since ceased to" be fashionable.-^There was, however, another 
origin of abuses of scrfptural phraseology, such as Junius has here 
committed. The Bible and the Common Prayer-Book were in 
every person's hands. Allusions to them, might therefore, be ge- 
nerally understood; just lik& allusions to the objects of general 
nature, and to the common arts and manners of life. Whatever 
at once makes itself familiar, and maintains claims of dignity, is 
apt to be often treated with slighting or sportive disrespect. The 
mind revolts against its demands of reverence, and takes advan-r 
tag€j of the femiliarity, in order to throw out scoffing and ridicule. 
There >are certain minds, too, that cannot treat any* thing, however 
important, otherwise than contemptuously, or lightly. From these 
causes, concurring with , the progress of deistical literature and 
infidel philosophy, has the burlesque and jesting use of the 'lan- 
guage and sentiments of the Holy Scriptures, insinuated itself deep 
into the mass of British wit. It deserves to be reprobated by the 
critic, and avoided by the man of virtue. Even the powers of 
Junius cannot.be permitted thus to disgrace themselves, linre- 
buked. 

that 
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that long parliaments are i^t foundation of the un* 
due influence of the crown. This influence an- 
swers every purpose of arbitrary power to the 
crown, with an expence and oppression to Uie peo- 
ple 

This itifluence answers every- purpose of arbitrary power to the 
erown, SCc,"} The inflirect influence of the executive upon the 
' legislative authority of the British government, has Jong been the 
subject of reprobation and complaint among the enthusiasts of 
liberty and patriotism. They think it dreadfully criminal, thfit 
the crown should address itself to aught but the free, disinterested 
▼irtue, of all its subjects, dn the other, hand, it has been speciously 
and stoutly nnaintained, that it is in the highest degree just and 

• laudable for the Government to use, for it*s purposes, the avarice^ 
the perfidy, the resentments, and the vain ambition, of those who 
would thwart and disturb it if it trusted to their virtue alone for 
their obedience and, support. But, in truth, bp^ these parties 
egregiously err. It is a cringe in rulers, to maintain their authority 
by debauching the public virtue of their principal subjects. Yet, 
should this influence cease, at once, to be exerted in Britain; poli- 
tical society would, for the whole empire, be speedily dissolved. 
It is the order of nature, it is the regulation of Qod ; that, since 

. mankind cannot, as yet, be absolutely virtuous, their vices should ' 
be counterpoised, one against another, so as reciprocally to prevent, 
at least in part, the mischiefs which would otherwise arise from 
them. The Britisb Constitution happily imitates the divine order 
of nature, in counterbalancing, for the public good, the vices of the 
subjects against those of the rulers. Had governnieat no means 
of working'upon the hopes, the fears, the avarice, and the ambi-* , 
tioo^ of the members of the legislature ; these might be quickly, 
nay would be necessarily, driven by their guilty passions to render 
the government utterly ineffective. If the members of the legis- 
slature, if the subjects of the empire in general, were perfectly dis- 
interested, steadily patriotic, sincerely virtuous; the undue in- 
fluence of government would be at once changed from a talisnian 
of irresistible power to a broken reed in its hands. But, if the 
virtue and intelligence, equally of the governors and the governed, 

should 
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pie which would be unnecessary in an arbitrary go- 
vernment. The best of our ministers find it the 
easiest and most compendious mode of conducting 
the King's affairs ; and all ministers have a general 
interest in adhering to a system, which of itself is 
sufficient to support them in office, without any as- 
sistance from personal virtue, popularity, labour, 
abilities, or experience. It promises every gratifi- 
cation to avarice and ambition, and* secures impu- 
nity. rThese are truths unquestionable. — If they 

" I ■ ^ I III !■■ ■ 11.11 ■ .11 I ,|l.. . ■■! II. ^ I.. . I .11 .. .I.. I I — ^— MM I- -■ ■ 

should be suddenly and extraordinarily improved; then would 
corniptioni and the praviiies of avarice and ambition, cease to- 
gether. To him who, with the eye of philosophy, coutemplatesi 
at a distance, this happy machinery of the British constitution, 
the indirect influence of the crown cannot but appear to be hap« 
pily opposed to the selfish passions of those who aspire, without 
genuine patriotism, to take a i^art in public affairs: while the tur- 
bulent ambition of men from whom the crown withholds it*s fik 
vours, must appear a happy counterpoise to it's influence. But, 
they who exercise the undue influence of the crown, and they 
who dishonestly yield to it, or dishonestly oppose it, are alike cri- 
minal against their CQuntry, and against all the laws of virtue. 
That minister isihe wisest and the most upright, who without 
aiming at a purity of political action, which in the present weak- 
ness of human nature might entirely disarm the executive power, 
yet employs, and trusts, only disinterested patriotic virtue,^ofaras 
it is possible for him, by the aid of this, to maintain the energy, 
and carry on the necessary functions, of the governnient which he 
administers. Whenever this question has been agitated between' 
the friends of the crown and -the friends of the people ; the former * 
have always reasoned as if all patriotism were a lie ; the latter, as 
if the monarch and his counsellors could never study aught but to 
corrupt, to enslave, and to tyrannize over the 4)eople. Junius, 
upon this subject, speaks with the prejudices of a revolution-whig, 
much more than with phllosopbical justness and depth of thought. 

c make 
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make no impression, it is because they are too vul- 
gar and notorious. But the inattention or indiffe- 
rence of the nation has continued too long. You 
are roused at last to a sense of your danger.-^THe 
remedy will soon be in your power. If Junius 
lives, you shall often be reminded of it. If, when the 
opportunity presents itself, you neglect to do your 
duty to yourselves and to posterity ,---to God and 
to your country,— I shall have one consolation left, 

in 

If Junius littes, you shall often be reminded of i/.] We do Dot 
know, that this promise was ever fulfilled. Yet it is not from this to 
be inferred, that the author of these Letters died immediately after 
he hadthus collected them. A change of mind, an alteration of 
circumstances, a thousand causes which we cannot estimate, might 
intervene, to make Junius drop the pen for ever, after he had 
'formed a monument of genius and public virtue, which it is BOt 
easily to be supposed that he could have by any sub^uent 
efforts excelled. 

I shall have one co9isolation left, in common, with the meanest and basest 
of mankind, &'c.] Much of what is the most impressive in the 
eloquence of Junius, is owing to that lofty consciousness of the 
power of his own genius, whic|i is for ever bursting forth^ rather 
indignantly, than boastfully. Were this sentiment a false estima- 
tion of his own talents, its effect would be rather ridiculous than 
commanding and inspiring. But it was ihe felicity of this writer^ 
to rate his abilities at their true value. It is not the braggery of a 
vain man, nor the superciliousuess of a weakly proud man, but the 
daring resolution of one that seems tp speak of himself, not so 
much for the sake of mere boasting, as that he may commahd 
your discerning confidence, and may incur an inviolable obligation 
to strain his whole faculties to such exertion as might prove other* 
wise impossible to them. 

Junius here mentioning the meanest of mankitid, means evidently 
to distinguish himself, as worthy p( a-'tatisolation o{ which thes^ 

were 
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in common with the meanest and basest of mankind : 
—Civil liberty may still last the life of 

JUNIUS. 

vere incapable. The consolation of saving, by his virtue and ta- 
lents, the liberties of his country^ of seeing its constitution immuta- 
bly established, of perceiving the prosperity of future generations 
certainly provided for, was that which a great mind like his must 
necessarily desire. At least, he might hope that consolation of 
ivhicb all who had the conimon feelings of humanity were alike 
susceptible, which to the basely selfish might be 'enough, — the 
consolation, — that others, not he, were to crouch under the slavery 
which he in vain strove to avert,— that ere its chains were finally 
■ivetted, he inight himself be snatched by death from oppression. 
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THE Preface is very nearty of the same character as the Dedication. 
It assigns a sufficient reason for the puhli cation of these Letters, in 
one collection, under the authirrity of their Jidhor. It endeavours to 
transfer the literary property of thent to il/r. U'oodfall, by a convey- 
ance xt/kich, though it might be respected by the public, could not, under 
the circumstances in which it was granted, prove effectual in law. It 
emmierates the contents of the Letters ; mentions the order of their 
jnthlication ; and explains, why the Author had thought it necessary, to 
subscribe, sometimes, the signature ^Philo Junius, rather than 
Junius. The subsequertt parts of it are employed, in recapitnlating 
some leading principles from the Letters ; in strengthening them by 
new argument; in pursuing' them through new applications; in 
rousing passjoti and prejudice, to aid argumerit in their favour. The 
boldest use of the liberty of the press is defended, by mentioning 
abuse as inseparable even from the best of human things; by pointing 
out the redress offered by the law to those "who may have been injured 
by wanton libel; by insisting that, for the safety of the constitu- 
tion, the public ought to be ever free to exercise, through the press, the 
most jealous and severe censorial authority over the whole conduct, 
public and private, of magistrates and miti isters. The right of juries 
to judge both of fact and law, iron account of its connexion with the 
freedom of the press, and with the very stamina of constitutional 
liberty, zealously maintained. Lord Mansfield, as the great adver- 
sary of this doctrine, is fiercely arraigned. The Author descends into 
m anxious pariicidarity and detail of argument ; which seem to shew 
that, in regard to the point of law, he was not quite sure if having 
convinced himself. The English and the Scots had not, even then, suj- 
foiently intermingled into one people : and Junius, in hi^ Kfiglish 
2ca/, scruples not to spirit up and inflame prejudices against thr Scots, 
which the conduct of some Scotsmen, who hud risen to ifaidious great- 
ness 
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ness in England, tended perhaps hut too much tO' encourage, Wiih 
almost all the lawyers and politicians who haoe treated of this pointy 
Jvvixjs understood not the true force, nor the true reason^ of this 
principle — that the King can do no wrong. He takes occasion^ in 
■ the course of this Preface, to deny ifs force ; ahd to apostrophise his 
Sovereign, in language pregnant with strong and impressive meaning, 
hut much mfire eloquent than respectful/ The quotation from De 
Lolme, with which the Preface is concluded, is not undeserving of the 
praise which Junius bestows upon it. It not unhappily states and 
illustrates the irresistible power of free and enlightened public opi- 
nion, to make every government bend before ifs current. 



1 HE encouragement given to a multitude 
of spurious, mangled publications of the Letters of 
Junius, persuades me, that a complete edition, cor- 
rected and improved by the author, will be favourably 
received. The printer will readily acquit me" of any 
view, to my own profit. I undertake this trouble- 
some task, merely to serve a man who has deserved 
wdl of me, and of the public ; and who, on my ac- 
count,has been exposed to an expensive, tyrannical 
prosecution. For these reasons, I give to Mr. 
Henry Samf&on Woodfall, arid to him alone, 
my right, interest, and property in these Letters, as 
. fully and completely, tp all intents and purposes, as 
an author can possibly convey his property in his 
own works tp another. 

This edition contains all the Letters of Junius, 

Philo Junius, and of Sir William Draper and 

Mr. Horne to Junius, with their respective dates, 

and according to the order in which they appeared in 

'. the 
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the Public Advertiser. The auxiliary part of Phi lo 
Junius was indispensably necessary to defend or 
explain particular passages in Junius, in answer to 
plausible objections; but the subordinate character 
is never guilty of the indecorum of praising his prin- 
cipal. The fraud was innocent, and I always in- 
tended to explain it. The notes will be found not 
only useful, but necessary. References to facts 
not generally known, or allusions to the current re- 
port or opinion of. the day, are in a little time unin- 
telligible. Yet the reader will not find himself 
overloaded with explanations. I was not bom to 
be a commentator, even upon my own works. 

It remains to say a few words upon the liberty 
of the press. The daring spirit, by which these 

Letters 

References to foots not generally known, or aliusiofis to the current rtf- 
port or opinion of the day, are in a little time unintelligible.'] These 
words express a well-known fact, which has long begun to appear 
strikingly in the fate of these Letters. The consideration of it, had a 
principal influence in suggesting the' design of these Notes. With 
whatever hasty contempt Junius may have spoken of Commenta- 
tors, he might probably expect that his work would, one day, 
engage the labours of one. Nor could he deem that man to be 
if^t^anly employed, who should, in this character, toil over such a 
^ook. I should suspect, by what he here says of Notes, that he 
intended, when he wrote this Preface, to add a greater number of 
^hose, than actually appear, under the Text, throughout these 
Voiutnes. If he had no such intention; his talk of the Notes, in 
t'lis place, was certainly too operose for the very few with which 
^^^ has illustrated his own Text. 

Ji remains to say a few xjt'ords vpon the liberty of the press.'\ 
"hat Ju*Jius says, here, of the liberty of tlie press, seems in- 
tended 
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Letters are supposed to be distinguished, se^ms to 
require that something serious should be said in 
their defence. .1 ani no lawyer by profession, nor 
do I pretend to be more deeply read, than every 
£nglish gentleman should, be, in the laws of his 
country. If, therefore, the .principles I maintain 
are truly constitutional, I shall not think myself 
answered, though I should be convicted of a mis- 
take in terms, or of misapplying the language of 
the law. I speak to the plain understanding of the 
people, and appeal to their honest, liberal construc- 
tion of me. 

Good men, to whom alone I address myself, ap- 
pear tome to consult their piety as little as their judg- 
ment and experience, when they admit the great 
and essential advantages accruing to society from .. 
the freedom of the press, yet indulge themselves in 
peevish or passionate exclamations against the 
abuses of it. Betraying an unreasonable expecta- 
tion of benefits pure, and entire, from any human in- 
stitqtion, they in effect arraign the goodness of 
providence, and confess that they are dissatisfied 
with the common lot of hiftnanity. In the present 

tended as an apology for that bold licence of invqctive which runs 
through the general tenor of these Letters. The defence is, at least, 
specious. Had there not been a want of energy in the government 
of that day, perhaps the publication of Letters so bold in personal 
invective, might have been checked in it's very commencement. 
How much would, in that case, have been lost to eloquence, and 
to the illustration of a period on many- accounts one of the most 
interesting in the British history ? 

instance 
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instance, diey really create to their own minds, or 
greatly -exaggerate, the evil they complain of. The 
laws of England provide, as effectually as any hu^ 
man laws can do, for the protection of the subject, 
in his reputation as well as in his person and pro* 
perty. If the characters of private men are in- 
sulted or injured, a double remedy is open to them, 
by action and indictment. If, through indolence, 
false shame, or indifference, they will not appeal 
to the laws of their coUntry, they fail in their duty 
to society, and are unjust to themselves. If, from 
an unwarrantable distrust of the integrity of juries, 
tliey would wish to obtain justice by any mode of 
proceeding more summary than a trial by their 
peers, I do not scruple to affirm, that they are in ef- 
fect greater enemies to themselves than to the libel- 
ler they prosecute.. 

With regard to strictures upon the characters of 
men in office, and the measures of government, the 
case is a little different. A considerable latitude 
must be allowed in the discussion of public affairs, 
or the liberty of the press wiD be of no benefit tb 
society. As the indulgence-of private malice and 
personal slander should be checked and resisted by 
eveiy legal means, so a constant examination into 
the characters and conduct of ministers and ma- 
gistrates should be equally promoted and encou- 
J^ged. They, who conceive that our newspapers 
are no- restraint upon bad men, or impediment to 
the execution of bad measures, know nothing of 

d this 
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this country. In that state of abandoned servility 
and prostitution, to which the undue influence of 
the crown has reduced the other branches of the 
legislature, our ministers and magistrates have in 
reality little punishment to fe^r, and. few difficul- 
ties to contend with, beyond the censure of the 
press, and the spirit of resistance which it excites 
among' the people. While this censorial power is 
maintained, to speak in the words of a most inge- 
nious foreigner, both minister and magistrate is 
compelled, in almost every instance, to choose be- 
tween his duty and his reputation. A dilemma of this 
kind perpetually before him, will hot indeed work 
a miracle on his heart, but it will assuredly operate, 
in some degree, upon his conduct. . At all events, 
these are not times to adm^it of any relaxation in the 
little discipline we have left. 

But it is alledged, that the licentiousness of the 
press is carried beyond all bounds of decency and 
truth ;— that our excellent nlinisters are continu- 
ally exposed to the public hatred or derision ;— 
that, in prosecutions for libels on governmept, ju- 
ries are partial to the popular sidej-^and that, in 
the most flagrant cases, a verdict cannot be ob- 
tained for the King. — —-If the premises were ad- 
mitted, I should deny the conclusion. It is not 
true, that the temper of the times has in general an 
^ndue- influence over the conduct of juries. On 
the contrary, many signal instances may be pro- 
duced of verdicts returned for the King, wh§n the 

inclinations 
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inclinations of the people led strongly to an undis-* 
tinguishing opposition to government. Witness 
the cases of Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Almon. — In the 
late prosecutions of the printers of my address to a 
great personage, the juries were never fairly dealt 
with. Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, conscious that 
the paper in question contained no treasonable or 
libellpus matter, and that the severest parts of it, 
however painful to the King, or offensive to hi» 
servants, were strictly true, would fain have re- 
stricted the jury to the finding of special facts^ 
which, as to guilty or not guilty y were merely indif-* 
ferent. This particular motive, combined with his 

On the contrary y many signal inUances may be produced, 'sCc."] 
The whole scries of the British history evinces the truth of the ge* 
neral assertion in this period. Except in some seasons of popular 
frenzy, English juries have, ever, more eminently than any other 
courts, ancient 9r modern, stood unbiassed, in the trial of great 
public questions, by either servility to a government, or devotcd- 
ness to a popular faction. There have been moments, indeed^ 
^ben even by these juries, not truth and justice, but the wishes 
of a minister, or the clamour of a seditious populace, were chiefly 
respected ; but such occasions have been rare and transient ; 
and the nation have ever been eager to make atonement for the illt 
inflicted by them. Compare with the political conduct of English 
juries, that of the late parliaments of France ; how much more 
honourable to human nature, is the conduct of the juries ? Never 
"Was this praise more conspicuously deserved, than in the trials for 
sedition and treason, which iiave taken place in England, skce 
the year 1783. On each side, the verdicts of juries hav« set 
bounds, both to the insolence of sedition, and to the vindictive" 
ness of offended authority. The people have heard their voice, 
and have -recognized it as their own. — ^The history of the cases ©f 
Almou and Wilkes, will be more seasonably introduced bereaft(;r. 

da general 
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general purpose to contract the power of juries, 
will account for the charge he delivered in Wood- 
falVs trial. He told the jury, in so many words, 
that they had nothing to determine, except the feet 
oi printing and fublishing, and whether or no the 
blanks ox imuenJoes were properly filled up in^the 
information; — ^but that, whether the defendant had 
committed a crime, or not, was no matter of consi- 
deration td twelve men, who yet, upon their oaths, 
.were to pronounce tlieir peer jwV/y, or not guilty. 
When we hear such ndnsense delivered from the 
bench, and find it supported by a laboured train of 
sophistry, which a plain understanding is unable 
to follow, and which an unlearned jury, however 
it may shock their reason^ cannot be supposed qua- 
lified to refute, can it be wondered that they should 
return a verdict, perplexed, absurd, or imperfect ?— 
Lord Mansfield has not yet explained to the wojid, 
why he^iccepted of a verdict, which the court after- 
wards «et aside as illegal ; and v/hich, as it took 
no notice of the innuendoes, did not even corpespond 
with his own charge. If he had known his duty, 
he should have sent the jury back. — I speak ad- 
visedly, and am well assured, that no lawyer of cha- 
racter in Westminster-Hall will contradict me. To 
shew the falsehood of Lord Mansfield's doctrine, it 

is 

Accepted of a verdict,'] A colloquial barbarism for accepted a verdict 

To shew the falsehood of LordMansfieWs doctrine, iSfc] The right 

t>f juries to return a general verdict; the endeavours of Lord 

Mansfield 
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is not nfecessary to enter into tlje merits of the 
paper which produced the trial. If every line of 
it were treason, his charge to the jury would still 
be, false, absurd, illegal, and unconstitutional. If 
I stated the merits of my letter to tie King, I sktnUd 
. mtaie Lord Mansfield^ and* travel out of thb 
RECORD. IFben law and reason speak plainly, we 

do 
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Mansfield to confine Uiem to the simple finding of the facts al- 
ledged, true, or false; the discussions in the trial 'on account of 
Jtjwius's Letter to the King ; and the fierce vengeful contradiction 
6f the opinioo of Lord Mansfield — ^wbich fill this whole paragraph, 
and several subsequent ones — are all such as to deserve much and 
various illustration. But this is not the proj>er place. They will 
arise more fitly to our consideration in the progress of the Let* 
ters. We should do wrong to exhaust our materials unseasonably, 
ill erecting merely the park gate and The porter's lodge. 

* The following quotation from a speech delivered by Lord 
Chatham, on the 11th of December 1770, is taken with exactness. 
The reader will find it curious in itself, and very fit to be inserted 
here.. " My Lords, the verdict given in Woodfall's trial, was 
" guiUy of printing and publishing ONLY ; upon jvhich two motions 
" were niade in court ;— one, in arrest of judgment, by the dc- 
" feodant's counsel, grounded upon the ambiguity of the verdict ; 
" —the other, by the counsel for the crown, for a rule upon the 
" defendant^ to show cause why the verdict should not be entered 
<< up according to the legal import of the words. On both mo> 
'* tions, a rule was granted, and.«soon after, the matter was argued 
" before the Court of King's Bench. The noble judge, wheif he 
'* delivered the opinion of the court upon the verdict, went regu- 
V ** larly ihrough* the whole of the proceedings at Nisi Prius, as 
•" well the evidence that had been given, as his own charge to 
" the jury. This proceeding would have been very proper, had 
'* a motion been made on either side for a new trial ; because ei- 
" ther a verdict given contrary to evidence, or an improper charge 
'* by the judge at Nisi Privs, is held to be a sufficient ground for 

' " granting 
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do, not want authority to direct our understand* 
ihgs. Yet, for the honour of the profession, I am 
content to oppose one lawyer to another, especially 
when it happens that the King's Attorney General 
has virtually disclaimed the doctrine by which the 
Chief Justice meant to insure success to the prose- 
cution. The opinion of the plaintiff's counsel, (how- 
ever it may be otherwise insignificant) is weighty 
in the scale of the defendant.— My Lord Chief 
Justice DeGrey who filed the information ex officio^ is 
directly with me. If he had concurred in Lord 
Mansfield's doctrine, the trial must have been a very 
short one. The facts were either admitted by 
Woodfairi counsel, or easily proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the jury. But Mr. De Grey, far from think- 
ing he should .acquit himt^elf of his duty byt)arely 
proving the facts, entered largely, and I confess 
not without ability, into the demerits of the paper, 
which he called a seditious libeL He dwelt but 

". granting a new trial. But when a motion is made in arrest of 
, " judgment, or for establishing the verdict by entering it up ac- 
** cording to the leual import of the words, it must be on 
*' the ground of something appearing on the face of the record; 
** and the court in considering whether, the verdict shall be 
" established or pot, are so confined to the record; that they 
<* cannot take notice of any thing that does not appear on the 
** face of it ; in the legal phrase, the^ cannot travel out of the record. 
" The noble judge did travel out of the record ; and 1 aflirm, that 
** his discourse was irregular, extrajudicial, and unprecedented. His 
*' apparent motive for doing what he knew to be wrong,, was, that 
" he might have an opportunity of telling the public extrajudici- 
*' ally, that the other three judges concurred in tfie doctrine laid 
♦* down in his charge," 

lightly 
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lightly upon those points, which (according to 
Lord Mansfield) were the only matter of considera- 
tion to the jury. The criminal intent, the libellous 
matter, the pernicious tendency of the paper itself, 
were the topics on which he principally insisted, 
and of which, for more than an hour, he tortured his 
faculties to convince the jury. If he agreed in opi- 
nion with Lord Mansfield, his discourse was imper- 
tinent, ridiculous, and unreasonable. But, imder- 
standing the law as I do, what he said was at least 
consistent and to the purpose. 

If any honest man should still be inclined to 
leave the construction of libels to the court, I would 
intreat him to consider what a dreadful complica- 
tion of hardships he imposes upon his fellow-sub- 
ject. — In the first plaee, the prosecution com- 
mences by infcrmation of an officer of the crown, 
not by the regular constitutional mode of indictmeni 
before a grand jury. — As the fact is usually ad- 
mitted, or in general can easily be proved, the of-" 

fice of the petty jury is nugatory. ^The court then 

judges of the nature and extent of the offence, and 
determines ad arhhrium the quantum of the punish- 
ment, from a small fine to a heavy one, to repeated 
whipping, to pillory, and unlimited imprisonment. 
Cutting off ears and noses might still be inflicted by 
a resolute judge 3 but I will be candid enough to 
suppose that penalties, so apparently shocking to hu- 
manity, would not be hazarded in these times. — In 
all other criminal prosecutions, the jury decides 

upon 
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upon the fact and the crime in one word; and the 
court pronounces a certain sentence, which is the 
sentence of the law, not of the judge. If Lord 
Mansfield's doctrine be received, the jury must ei- 
ther find a verdict of acquittal, contrary to evidence, 
(which, I can conceive, might be done by very con- 
scientious men, rather than trust a fellow-creature 
to Lord Mansfield's mercy) or they must leave to 
the court two offices, never but in this instance 
united, of finding guilty, and awarding punish- 
ment. 

But, says this honest Lord Chief Justice y " If the 
paper be not criminal, the defendant" (though found 
guilty by his peers) " is in no danger, for he may 
move the court in arrest of judgment.^^ — True, my 
good Lord, but who is to determine upon the mo- 
tion ? — Is not the court sti^ to decide, whether 
judgment shallbe entered up or not ? and is not 
the defendant this way as^ eiSFectually deprived of 
judgment by his peers, as if he were tried in a 
court of civil law, or in^the chambers of the inqui- 
sition ? It is you, my Lord, who then try the 
crime, not the jury. As to the probable effect of 
the motion in arrest of judgment, I shall only ob^ 
serve^ that no reasonahle man would be sq eager to 
pbssess himself of the invidious power of inflict- 
ing punishment, if he were not predetermined to 
make use of it.' \ - ^ 

Again t— We are told, that judge and jury have 
a distinct office; that the jury is to find the fact, 

'and 
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and the judge to deliver the law. I>e jure respondent 
judicesy de facto juratL The dictum is true, though 
not in the sense given to it by Lord Mansfield. The 
jury are undoubtedly to determine the fact; that 
is, whether the defendant did or did not commit 
the crihie charged against him. The judge pro- 
nounces the sentence annexed by law to that fact 
so found; and \iy in the course of the trial, any 
question' of law arises, both the" counsel and the 
jury must, of necessity, appeal to the judge, and 
leave it to his decision. A" exception or plea in bar 
may be allowed by the court; but, when issue is 
joined, and the jury have received their charge, it is 
not possible, in the nature of things, for them to 
separate the law from the fact, unless they think 
proper to return a special verdict. 

It has also been alledged that, although a com- 
mon jury are sufficient to determine a plain matter 
of fact, they are not qualified to comprehend the 
meaning, or to judge of the tendency, of a seditious 
libel. In answer to this objection, (which, if well 
founded, would prove nothing as to the strict right 
of returning a general verdict) I might safely deny 
the truth of the assertion. Englishmen of that rank 
from, which juries are usually taken, are not so illi- 
terate as (to serve a particular purpose) they are 
now represented. Or, admitting the fact; let a 
special jury be summoned in all cases of difficulty 
and importance, and the objection is removed. But 
the truth is, that if a paper, supposed -to be a libel 

e upon 
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Upon government, be so obscurely worded, that 
twelve common men cannot possibly see the sedi- 
tious meaning and tendency oC it, it is in effect no 
libel. It cannot inflame the minds of the people, 
nor ^ienate their affections from government 5 for 
they no more understand what it means, than it it 
were published in a language unknown to them. 

Upon the whole matter, it appears, to my under- 
standing, clear beyond a doubt, that if, in any future 
prosecution for a seditious libel, the jury should 
bring in a verdict of acquittal not warranted by the 
evidence, it will be owing to the false and absurd 
doctrines laid down by Lord Mansfield. Disgusted 
at the odious artifices made use of by' the judge to 
mislead and perplex them, guarded against his so- 
phistry, and convinced of the falsehood of his as- 
sertions, they may perhaps determine to thwart his 
detestable purpose, and defeat hifn at any rate. To 
him at least they will io substantial justice, — Whereas, 
if the whole charge laid in the information be fairly 
and honestly submitted to the Jury, there is no rea- 
son whatsoever to presume that twelve men> upon 
their oaths, will not decide impartially between the 
King and the defendant. The numerous instances, 
in our state-trials, of verdicts recovered for the 
King, sufficiently refute the false and scandalous im- 
putations thrown^ by the abettors of Lord Mansfield 
upon the integrity of juries. — But even admitting 
the supposition that, in times of universal discontent, 
arising from . the notorious mal-administration of 

public 
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public aflfairs, a seditious writer should escape pu- 
nishment, it makes nothing against my general ar- 
gument If juries are fallible, to what other tribu- 
nal shall we appeal? — If Juries cannot safely be 
trusted, shall we unite the offices of judge and jury, 
so wisely divided by the constitution, and trust im- 
plicitly to Lord Mansfield ?^ — Are the judges of the 
court of King's Bench more likely to be un^biassed 
and impartial than twelve yeomen, burgesses, or 
gentlemen, jtaken indifferently from the county at 
large? — Or, in short, shall there be no decision, 
until we have instituted a tribunal, from which no 
possible abuse or inconvenience whatsoever can 
arise? If I am not grossly mistaken, these ques- 
tions carry a decisive answer along with them. 

Having cleared the freedom of the press from a 
restraint equally unnecessary and illegal, I return to 
the use which has been made of it in the present 
publication p 

National reflections, I confess, are not justified 
in theory, nor upon any general principles Tp 
know how ' well they are deserved, and how justly 
they have been applied, we must have the evidence 
of facts /before us. We must be conversant with 
the Scots in private life, and observe their principles 
of acting to us, and to each other : — the characteris- 
tic prudence, the selfish nationality, the indefatiga- 
ble smile, the persevering assiduity, the everlasting 
profession of a discreet and moderate resentment. — 
If the instance were not too important for an ex- 

C 2 periment. 
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periment, it opight not be amiss tp confide a littk in 
their integrity. — Without any abstract reasoning 
upon causes and effects, we shall soon be con- 
vinced by experience^ that the $cotSy transplanted from 
their own country, are always a distinct and sepa- 
rate body from the people who receive them. In 
other settlements, they only love themselves j in 
England^ they cordially love themselves, a,nd as cor- 
dially hate their neighbours. For the remainder 
of their good qualities, I must appeal to the reader's 
pbservation, unless he will accept of my Lord Har- 
rington's authority. In a letter to the late Lord Mel- 
combe, published by Mr. Lee, he expresses himself 
^ith a truth and accuracy pot very common in hjs 
lordship's lucubrations. — " And Cockbum, /ike most 
of Us countrymen, is as abject to those above him, as 
he is insolent to those below him."— I am far from 
meaning to impeach die articles of the union. If 
the true spirit of those articles were religiously ad- 
hered to, we should not see such a multitude of 
Scotch commoners in the lower house, as represen- 

The Scots irartsplanteft Jrotn their pum country, are always a distinct 
and separate body/] This assertion was, even at the lime when 
Junius v^rote it^ too much in the spirit of English prejudice. It 
vould now strike every ingenuous and well-informed English mind, 
as palpably false. The Scots and the Epglish have happily and 
completely amalgamated into one people. , They who were in-- 
^amed to the utmost extravagance of political rage and hatred, 
when they saw Lord Bute, Secretary of State, now see several of the 
first ministerial employments filled by Mr. Dundas, without the 
filighte&t dissatisfaction on the score of his being a Scotsman. 

tatives 
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tatlves of English boroughs, while not a single 
Scotch borough is ever represented by an English- 
man. We should nol see English peerages given 
to Scotch ladies, or to the elder sons, of Scotcli 
peers, and the number of sixteen doubled and trebled 
by a scandalous evasion of the act of union. If 
it should ever be thought advisable to dissolve an 
act, the violation or observance of which is invaria- 
bly difected bjr the advantage and interest of the 
ScotSj I shall say very sincerely with Sir Edward 
Coke,* " When poor England stood alone, and had 
" not the access of another kingdom, and yet had 
" more and as potent enemies as it now hath, yet 
" the King of England prevailed." 

Some opinion may now be expected from me, 
upon a point of equal delicacy to the writer, and 
hazard to the printer; When the character of the 
chief magisti^te is in question, more must be un- 
derstood than may be safely expressed. If it be 
really a part of our constitution, and not a mere 
dictum of the law, that the King can do no wrongs it is 
not the only instance, in the wisest of human insti- 
tutions, where theory is at variance with practice. 
That the sovereign of this countty is not amenable 
to any form of trial known to the laws, is unques* 
tionable. But exemption from punishment is a 
singular privilege annexed to the royal character, 
and no way excludes the possibility of deserving 



* Parliaiiunlary History,? V. p. 400. 



it. 
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it. How long, and to what extent, a King of Eng- 
land may be protected by the forms, when .he vio- 
lates the spirit of the constitution, deserves to be 
considered. A miistake in this matter proved fatal 
to Charles and his son. For my own part, for from 
thinkmg that the King can , do no wrong, far from 
suflering myself to be deterred or imposed upon 
by the language of forms, in opposition to the sub- 
stantial evidence of truth, if it were my misfortune 
to live under the inauspicious reign of a prince, 
whose whole life was employed in one base, con- 
temptible struggle with the free spirit of his people, 
or in the detestable endeavour to corrupt their 
moral principles,' I would not scruple to declare to 
him, — " Sir, you alone are the author of the greatest 
wrong to your subjects and to yourself. Instead of 
reigning iii the hearts of your people, instea4 of 
commanding their lives and fortunes through the 
medium of their affections, has not the strength of 
the crown, whether influence or prerogative, been 
uniformly exerted, for eleven years together, to sup- 
port a narrow, pitiful system of government, which 

" SiTi yau alone are the author of the greatest ttrong,SCc.'] This 
passage, and the paragraph which follows it, are in a high but some- 
what outrageous tone of eloquence. In one or two of the phrases, 
the lofty .dignity of oratorial and patriot invective, is almost sa- 
crificed for the vulgarity of a scolding market-woman. That 
which provoked such an address as this to the Sovereign, seems to 
have been chiefly his avoiding implicitly to abandon the reins of 
government, as had been done by his grandfather, apd great 
grandfather, to the wl^ig aristocracy. 

defeats 
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defeats itself, and answers no' on^ purpose of real 
power, profit, or personal satisfaction to you? — ^With 
the greatest unappropriated revenue of any prince 
in Europe, have we not seen you reduced to such 
vile and sordid distresses, as would have conducted 
any other man to a prison? — ^With a great military, 
and the greatest naval power in the known world, 
have not foreign nations repeatedly insulted you 
with impunity? — Is it npt notorious, that the vast 
revenues, extorted from the labour and industry of 
your subjects, and given you to do honour to your- 
self and to the nation, are dissipated in corrupting 
their representatives? — Are you a prince of the 
house of Hanover, and do you exclude all the lead- 
ing whig families from your councils? — Do you 
profess to govern according to law, and is it consis- 
tent with that profession, to impart your confidence 
and affection to those men only, who though now 
perhaps detached from the. desperate cause of the 
pretender, are marked in this country by an heredi- 
tary attachment to high and arbitrary princij^es of 
government ? — Are you so infatuated as to take the 
sense of your people from the representation of 
ministers, or from the shouts of a mob, notoriously 
hired to surrotind your coach, or stationed at a 
theatre? — And if you are, in reality, that public 
man, that King, that magistrate, which these ques- 
tions suppose you to be, is it any answer *to your peo- 
ple, to say that, among your domestics you are good 
humoured; — that to one lady you are faithful; — that 

to 
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to your children you are indulgent^ Sir, the man 

who addresses you in these terms is your best friend. 
He would willingly hazard his life in defence of 
your title to the crown; and, if power be your ob* 
ject, would still shew you how possible it is for a 
King of England, by the noblest means, to be the 
most absolute prince in Europe. You have no 
enemies. Sir, but those who persuade you to aim at 
power without right, arid who think it flattery to tell 
you that the character of King dissolves the natural 
relation between guilt and punishment." 

I CANNOT conceive that th^re is, a heart so cal- 
lous, or an understanding so depraved, as to attend 
to a discourse of this nature, and not to feel the 
force of it. But where is the man, am^ong those 
who have access to t\ic closet, resolute and honest 
enough to deliver it ? The liberty of the pres§ is 
our only resource. It will command an audience, 
when every honest man in the kingdom is ex- 
cluded. This glorious privilege may be a security 
to the King, as well as a resource to his people. 
Had there been no star-chamber, there would have 
been no rebellion against Charles the First. The 
constant censure and admonition of the press would 
have corrected-his conduct, prevented a civil war, 
and saved him fr6n\-an ignominious death. lam 
no friend to the doctrine of precedents^^. exclusive 
of right; though lawyers often tell us, that what- 
ever has been; once done, may lawftiHy be done 
a^aiOi ' « 

I SHALL 
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I SHALL conclude this preface, with a quotation, 
applicable to the subject, front a foreign writer*, 
whose essay on the English constitution I beg leave 
to recommend to the public, as a performance, 
deep, solid, and ingenious. 

** In short, whoever considers what it is that 
" constitutes the moving principle of what we call 
" grfiat affairs, and the invincibly sensibility of man 
" to the opinion of his fellow-creatures, will not 
" hesitate to affirm that, if it were possible for the 
" liberty of the press to exist in a despotic govem- 
" ment, and (what is not less difficult) for it to exist 
" without changing the constitution, this liberty of 
*^ the press would alone form a counterpoise to the 
" power of the prince. If, for example, in an om- 
" pire of the East, a sanctuary could be found, 
" which, rendered respectable by the ancient reli- 
" gion of the people, might ensure safety to those 
" who should bring thither their observations of 
" any kind ; and that, from thence, printed papers 
" should issue,- which, under a certain seal, might 
*^ be equally respected; and which, in their daily 
" appearance, should examine and freely discuss 
^' the conduct of the Cadis, the Bashaws, the Vizir, 
" the Divan, and the Sultan himself; that would 
" introduce, immediately, some degree of liberty." 

As a literary pomposition, the Preface seems to e\c^l the Dedi- 
cation. It contains more profound remarks, more cogent reason- 

**' ' ' ■' . I .1 I , , II I > . — --... 

* Monsieur Dc Lohiic. 

f intr, 
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mgj more fervid eloquence. It must have been written with more 
daborate C9re> apd ^th a mora studied unity of desiga. Yet, it 
bears this mark of the band of an £iiglisb> rather than of a French, 
or a Scottish author-— that it is finished with ^ILcitj^ pains, and 
«kllly in particular passages, much rather than well-digested^ witl^ 
due cong;ruity and combination of pafts, a» a whole. 
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LETTER L 

ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



IN order to explain the origin of the political contentions which pre- 
vailed when the Author of these Letters began his correspondence 
mtk the Printer of the Public Advertiser, it will be necessary to look 
lackward, to a considerable distance, upon the rise of parties in Eng^ 
land, and the history of the Cgnstitution* 

TJie British and Anglo-Saxon ancestors of the people of England, were 
originally members cf free republican communities, or the subjects of 
small principalities, whose sovereigns held but an uncertain aruHrregU" 
lar authority, that if, sometimes, for a few moments, furious and ty 
ramiical, was much oftener so feeble as to be, ttith impunity, spumed, 
contemned, and trampled upon. They possessed their lands, not as 

. the feudal tenants of the prince, but free from all obligation, save that of 
performing certain services for the internal and external protection of 
the community. They had staves ; the captives ^whom they took in war, 
ortke descendants of the former possessors of conquered territories, 
who, to preserve their lives, had submitted to servitude, fTritten laws 
had hardly been, as yet, established amongst them; but custom had 
the authority of law, and one judicial decision naturally imitated 
the example of another. The freemen possessing lands, and dis" 
charging public duties, were obliged to assemble in a great national 
council or army, whenever rebellion, invasion,' the recurrence of a 
dated period, or any sudden public exigency, demanded (he common 
force and intelligence, to be exercised together for the benefit of the 
whole: and this was the primitive ConsUtuSion of the Mickle- 
CEMOTE of the Anglo-Saxons, -' The Wixtenackmote assembled 
{ 2 more 
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more frequently ; and was a sort of senate, irregularly composed of 
the conjideniial senmits of the King, the most deserving favourites 
of the people, an9 since it was seldom a lucrative service, often, also, 
of such others as wei-e the most fomurd to attend it. 

These ^communities were infixed, pnd incessantly fluUvssAing in the 
modes of their political existence, Rebellion, invasion, conquests; ail 
the wonted changes incident to barbarism ; soon conspired to dissdve 
most of the petty, independent principalities of ths Saxon Hep^ 
tarchy, and to combine their people under fewer separate dominions, 
with inequalities of rank, and gradatiom of dependency, in which 
feodism had, for our forefathers, iCs first rude beginnings. The Ec- 
clesiastical History of Bede, the Saxoh Remains collected by Hickes, 
a multitude of particulars scattered through Domesday-Book, not a 
few gleanings which a skilful hand might select from, the indubitably 
Saxon part of our common law, sufficiently bespeak the gradual rist^ 
of an imperfect feudal system of connexion and dependency in Eng- 
land, during those times which succeeded from the re-union of the _ 
principalities of the heptarchy, to the <era of the accession of the 
Norman race of Kings to the English throne. Their accession es'ta- 
blished feodism in iCs most regular form,. By its laws, there ^ete- 
in the kingdom but two classes of subjects—freemen, and slaves. 
The freemen, among whom the military vassals were ' pte-eminetit, 
possessed their ta?ids by tenures which they were free to renounce ,* 
and, on the condition of performing to their Sovereign certain services 
and homage, beyond which he could lawfully exact from them nothing 
more. But it was impossible, that occasions should not continually 
arise, in the course of government, for which no provision was made 
in the feudal charters, qjid which demanded, for the support of the 
monarch, or the defence of the kingdop^i, new services, such as could 
he given only by free consent. IFhen such services were wanted, the 
Sovereign naturally called together all his own immediate vassals, 
by whatever Sort of free tenure their lands were held. If he 
wanted military services alone, it was unnecessary to summon more 
than the military vassals. Did he want services, which xmssals hold- 
ing by soccage, or ^by .burgage t€fcare, must voluntarily perform : 
these, also, were to be suminoned, to give their consent ftiih the rest. 
Nothing but the services stipulated in his charter, might be forced 
from any vassal mthout his consent. No freeholders, under charter, 

' were to be overlooked, if their serpic^ were wanted. Thus « assem^ 

• .' ' bled, 
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hied, in the presence of their Sovereign, they composed the Par LI* 
AMENT. His ttishes teere proposed to them : they assented to whai 
he required, or denied it. They, on the other hand, proposed whaie^ 
ver new exemptions, or concessions, they might desire to wresifrom 
him : he grcmted, or rejected, their requests. The business"^ of the 
Parliament xpas thus transacted. None xirere eager to he summoned 
to it : for, to excuse them from attendance, mas to grant relief from a 
burthensome service. It was composed chiefly of military freeholders : 
for, in armartial and barbarous age, there were few freemen xtho did 
not bear arms. It admitted others, beside the military tenants of the 
crown ;^ because aU, from whom there was wanted augf^i twt stipu- 
lated in their charters, must give their consent before that could be 
lawfully exacted from them. Tlie whole Parliament met in one ai- 
sembly ; because, in those days, the formality of living in different 
apartments, or at a number qf different tables in the same house, was 
little understood; because their discussions were rarely very com- 
plex, or much prolonged ; because their numbers, oti any particular 
occasion, were not such as to make it absolutely impossible for them 
to deliberate and vote together, in one undivided body, and at one 
place. — In return for all that, by the stipulations in their charters, 
and by their grants i;t parliamentary assembly, the free vassals gave 
or performed to their Sovereigri; he protected them in the enjoy- 
ment of their freeholds, equally against injury arising intertuUly 
from among themselves, and against that whiph might be menaced by 
a foreign foe^ 
Such was the essential nature of the feudal government, in iCs purest 
form: and such the genuine original constitution of the parliament 
of England. In the progress of English affairs, , many concessions 
were successively wrested from the monarchs; and, ou the other hand, 
the Kings acquired advantages against their free subjects,' by acts qf 
parliament continually accumulating, and by practices of oppression 
insensibly introduced, till at last parliaments cam^ -to acknowledge 
them, atui judges to decide upon them, as law. Availing themseltes 
of a season of weakness in the monarchial authority, the vassals of 
the crown forced from King John one general charter ; which added 
new advantages and immunities to those which they enjoyed by 
their respective private charters, while it precisely explained to what 
degree the feudal system had at that time ^departed in England from 
il^ primitive principles. 

Since 
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Since the spirit of the community became continually less fierce ani 
barhartms; the system of legislation and government could not hut 
gradually accommodate itself to the change. Personal service from 
his vassals, became less acceptable to the monarch than money, xdih 
which he might procure such sei^icefrom others, who would perforin 
it better. To the vassals occupying towns under burgage-iettures, 
the command of their time, and such freedom from the calls of per^ 
sonal service as should allow them to devote themselves to the pursuits 
of trade and industry, were too denrable not to be gladly pnr' 
chased with the largest supplies which they thought themselves able 
to afford. In comparison with them, the greatest landJiolders, who 
exercised no traj^, were poor in money. Those burgesses, hence, 

• became continually of higher itnpor lance to their Sovereign, and more 
considerable in his parliaments. As money was expected much rather 
from them than from the great military landholders ; they were per- 
mitted to determine by themselves, what sums they should grant at 
their Sovereign's request, — without the presence of those landholders 
to over-rule their determination ': — Thus was produced the original 
separation of the Commons, to deliberate in a separate chamber from 
the Peers, They held their tenures, on the cmidition of supplying, 
each borough, only a certain number of persons — not actually, at all 
times, the whole number of the burgesses— for their Sovereign's ser^ 
vice. They served, in fact, in parliame?U, and on other occasions, by 
REPRESENTATION. The notiofi of this mode of parliamentaty 
service having been once introduced, became gradually familiar to 
men's minds; and, i?i the decline of feodism, was carried, in prac- 
'■ tice beyond the burgesses, even to all the rest of the King's-im- 
mediate vassals, who were not high officers of the state. The Peers 
were, as is well known, in the origin of the peerage, not merely 
landholders with peculiar appellations and some privileges of dress 
and precedency ; but actually, every one, officers of the crown, petform' 
ing services for which their lands were the reward, arid having, for 
titles, their, precise official det^ominations. Before the- parliament 
was distributed into two houses, the Peers had begun to be, in gene- 
ral, much rather nominally than officially such. Yet, their original 

' character still remained, sufficiently, to regulate their division from 
the Commons, qt that time, and to make them to be obliged to persO' 
nal service in parliament, while the Com?nons obtained permission to 
perform that service by their represcTitatives. 
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After the partiamefii of England had thus assumed the farm which 
a still retains, the arts and habits of peace tffertt on, withincreasing 
rafdaiiy, to abolish the strength of the feudal system* The feudal fe- 
came, as to substantial effect, merely soceage^enures. The military 
vassals of the crown suffered themselves to be gradually disarmed: 
and, instead (f them, soldiers receiving pay in money were employed 
to fight their Xing^s battles. The same struggles which had prevailed 
between them and the sovereign, were, hdwever, still renewed. It 
might he doubtful for a while, who should be finally and completely 
successful: whether the monarch, in subduing their liberties and 
those of the whole people ; or the people and the nobles, in establish- 
ing those liberties beyond ail possibility of their being ever subverted 
by the crown. It was impossible, that the contest between the crown 
and the people, for power, should not be always prolonged : for, in tJte 
relative situations of a King and his subjects, it is not in human nature 
to refrain from this contention. The crisis arrived, throughout Eu-^ 
rope, when, in consequence of the dissolution of the feudal militia, it 
was to be determined, whether the Sovereign should not be, also, in 
fact, disarmed, and no military force, henceforth, maintained, hut 
what the whole nation might, at any time, dissolve or employ, at their 
pleasure. Us insular situation ; the reformation of religion infpir* 
iftg ifs inhabitants with a spirit more than adeqiiate to compensate, 
for a time, for the decline of the military one ; it*s commerce, eman- 
cipating the people, and raising them up to be auxiliaries against the 
subjugating ambitiott of the crown; the seasonable union of the 
Ssoitish and English crowns taking away almost the last necessity 
there was for ifUrusting the monarch with a standing army ; the pa- 
cific character of James the First, which carelessly neglected to maiw 
tain even such a military force, as both the temper of his subjects, 
and the state of the Jimes, demanded; the example of the Dutch 
provinces ; the revival of a:icient learfiing ; and the progress of pu- 
ritanieal theology, and of the study of the English law; saved Eng- 
land from the fate of the kingdoms of the continent; and sealed 
the Charter ^f the liberties of the people, in the blood of Charles the 
First, , 

from the ^era of the origin of those discontents iu which the great civil 
war began, we trace the rise of the two parties which still subsist- in 
Britain. Interest, error, enthusiasm, attd a disposition to resist those 
noseUies wMch others had the honour of proposing, strongly attached 

one 
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Dne -party to ihe cause of the royal authority. An indignant sense of 
oppression f a desire of new distinction, the persuasion of new political 
principles y and the yet unextinguished spirit of the did feudal barons, 
formed a party who inclined not a little towards Dutch republicanism t 
though they pretended to desire nothing so mucky as to restore the. 
ancient feudal freedom of England, in its genuine purity qnd 
strength. But the civil war, though it did indeed contribute to the pro- 
gress and the security of British liberty, was not indispensably neces- 
sary to its preservation. At the close of the reign of James the First, 
that liberty was already safe beyond the danger of being effedtudly 
subverted, if not bt^ some flagrant violation of the laws, not to be 
perpetrated but by force of arms. The necessary progress of law 
and of knowledge miglu have done the rest, without the guilt of the 
authors of ihe grand rebellion, or the misery of its victims. Jti 
issue restored that bahnce between the parties, which had beeti de- 
stroyed, just as the rebeilioH broke out. That balance wa^ again dis- 
twbedyby the unlucky endeavours of Charles and James the Second to 
imitate Gallic despotism, and by tJte storm of overpowering resistance 
which was quickly excited against James^ 

TRff "Revolution did not restore the equipoise which the conduct of 
James had destroyed. It did not materially alter the principles of 
the opposition betrl-een (he rival parties. They now acquired the de- 
nominations of W BIGS andT OKIES ; terms, at first, of vulgar re- 
proach, hut afterwards proudly owned by those who had been opprobri- 
Ousiy branded with them. Even the Tories ^ould ?iot wholly vindicate 
ihe cause of the abdicated monarch ; though, if it had not been for the 
V^higs, they woM , from both principle and affection, h^aoe much 
longer endured what they could not approve. The IVhigs, on the, other 
hand, having obtained a monarch of their own choice^ expected, that he 
wmcjd owrt himself their creature, and lay the'crown and its preroga- 
tives of their feet. William's views, tajieitts, and principles, made 
him capable of better things. He courted as well the Tories as the 
Whigs ; still employed the one party ^ to defeat the unreasonable wishes 
of the other; thus supported the authority of the crown, while he wa9 
ike saviour of the liberties of ihe people; happily prevented a restora- 
tiofi of the exiled prince, arid a renewed series of civil wars; brought 
the Tories to believe it necessary to the success of their interests and 
principles, that they should abandon the cause of James,^—and the 
Whigs to think, that without adopting somewhat of a Tcfiry attach- 
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ment'to the monarch xthom they had seated on the throne, they should 
derive no last hi ^ personal advantages frovi their triumph, 
tn the beginning of the reign (f Ai^SR, the opposition of the rival par' 
ties, was not more than sufficient to rouse the whole natimtal energies 
into full and useful activity. The (i'higs uere Iter ministers; the 
Tories herfavou rites, ff'h ig principles of govern w en t and obedience 
prevailed; IVhig measures of foreign policy were pursued. Having 
the reins of government in their hands ^ thcff^higs strove to establish 
themselves inwioveably in the seat of power : the union, the war, the 
encouragement of the hopes of the House of Hamner, uere their 
grand expedients for precluding, for ever, the return of the exiled 
Stuarts ; and for perpetuating to the families, and the party, thai 
aichieved the revolution, the security, the emoluments, and the influ* 
ence, which they had naturally expected from that event. In the actual 
exercise of power, they were obliged to forget many of those princi- 
ples, on which they had at othej^ times demanded that the government 
should be conducted: but, the party-combination, not the abslruJ 
principles of political faith, was what they chiefly cared for. Not 
so much the ability and vigilance of the H^higs. horcever, as the puu!' 
lanimity of the Jacobites and Tories ; their lukcwarmness , their per- 
fidy to the very cause which they boas/fully espoused, and which ex* 
posed them to many a loss and snffcri?*g ; finally defeated ev^^vy at- 
tempt that was made to restore the immediate sovereignty ; or, at 
least, the hope of the regal succession, to the exiled princes. The To- 
ries, for a time, contihi4ed to desert their party, and to crouch to thf ^ 
Whigs in power, for a morsel of bread; but wer& often involved in 
the guilt of political apostacy, without reaping its expected reward. 
At last, the invidious greatness to which the passive spirit of Queen 
Anne had allowed the Whigs to ascend; the insolefice with which 4hey 
abused their prosperity ; the alarms of the chuixk ; the impatience 
of the landholders, under new burthens ; the transference of the 
(iiieen^s favour from ati insolent and imperious attendant, to an insi- 
nuating and submissive one ; and, in fact, the rising in arms of 
a thousand old English prejudices ; drove the Whigs from their mi- 
nisterial power, at the very time when they deemed themselves the 
most securely established in it; atid exalted theTories to a condition in 
which they' had opportunity to shew, whether they were, indeed, 
friendly or hostile to the genuine principles of "British freedom'. II<id 
Anne not given to the Whigs a confidence, too exclusive and impUci', 
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in the beginning, atidduring the former progress of her reign t had 
she not permitted them to prolong the war, after its first objects had 
been, as far as was possible, attained: it had not been now necessary 
for her to throw herself wholly into the arms of the Tories, ajid ex- 
asperate into fierce hostility that viiUual opposition of the two parties 
which time was gradually mitigating, ' Oxford, perhaps actuated 
by mean views of personal interest, perhaps with intelligence more 
comprehensive and intentions more generously -patriotic, strove to 
accomplish that reconciliation of the t-^ parties, in which it waste be 
earnestly wished, that their^contefitions should, at length, almost 
wholly termifiate. But, the late insolence of the Ifhigs, arid the ex- 
travagant esiul lotion of the Tories, defeated his endeavours: While lie 
hesitated and intrigued in vain, the bolder genius o/" St. John, jc- 
complished the peace of Utrecht, and snatched the army from the 
hands of the Ifhigs, Whenever the circumstances of that treaty have 
been examined by judges suffioientlu bold and impartial, its aidhor 
has been confessed to have effected, in it, much more for the advantage 
of the British, empire, than might have been supposed possible, amid 
the embarrassjments through which he had to struggle, of party op- 
position at home, and of unfaithful allies and artful, enemies abroad, 
• conspiring to thwart whatever even the greatest force and prompti- 
tude of talents in a British minister should attempt, in order to 
restore peace to Europe, St. John, and the leading Tories, did 
their duty : but the Whigs had too little public virtue not to do their 
utmost to render that a bad peace, of which they were not permitted 
to be, themselves, the authors. In spite of oH that could be done to 
make it u? fortunate, the peace of Utrecht was destined to become the 
surest political founddtion of the rising prosj)erity of Britain, dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. The declining life of Anne, encouraged 
the opposition of 'the Whigs; mooed' Oxford to renew his endeavours 
to win their favour, till the higher Tories dfovp him, xvith indigna- 
tion, from the ministry; excited St. John, and the firmer Tories, 
to try, whether they could not grasp the reins of government with too 
sure a hand to be displaced, even by that event which the Whigs ex- 
pected to make them masters of the whole power of the State. The 
death of June disappointed their mshes, and left them, as it were, 
houfid hands and feet, at the mercy of the Whi^s. 
The . accession of the House q^HANOVER, enthroned the Wh igs in more 
' than their former power. Power, without revenge, was not enough 
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for their mihes. They drove the^ Tories from all official employ, 
tnettt; accused them of treason af^ainst the revolutioti settlemeftt; 
and harrassed them with calumny arid proscription, till they were 
driven into actuai rebellion. But for that imprudent credulity and gra- 
titude, with tffhich George the First threw himself, at his accession, 
into the arms of the H^higs, he might have counterbalanced the par* 
ties usefully against each other, and might have brought them both to 
vie in loyalty to his House, Not the ability of the H^higs, but the 
innncerity, the timidity, the uncertainty in design, of the Jacobites 
and Tories, frustrated every intrigue and enter prize that tras tried to 
restore the exiled St V arts. In their resistance to these attempts, life 
Whigs made thefirst innovations that xrere effected in the revolution 
settlement. By the act, which prolonged from three to sevett years, 
tlte term of the duration of parliaments, they, not directly indeed, 
hit virtually, diminished the independent porter of the crown, while 
they made the representation of the Commons, by more than one-half, 
less equal Jind popular, than it had peen before. The victories of 
Marlborough, Me peace of Utrecht, and the growing prosperity 
of the national commerce, still supported the consequence of Britain 
among the other states and kingdoms of Europe: otherwise, the 
strange treaties and contentions with France, with Spain, with the 
German Emperor, and with the kingdoms of the north, uere 
now such as must have rendered the influence of Britain,, on the sys- 
tem of foreign politics, incomparably feeble and contemptible, - A 
King, whose attachments were chiefly to his foreign subjects and do- 
minions ; a l^hig aristocracy in the administration, who conceived 
the perfection of government to consist in the establishment of their 
own j)0wer ; a Tory opposition, who saw themselves excluded from 
power, and expased to acts of oppression : how could the interests of 
(lie nation escape ruin, when these {rere the de^positaries of its political 
power f Only by the necessary progress of private industry and 
' knowledge, and tlie continual increase of private wealth by new ac- 
cumulation. The croum wa^ not brought into contcfttion with the 
parliament : Popery was not suffered to supplant the established Pro' 
testant religion : the restoration of the Stuarts -was rendered • still 
• more and more hopeless. But, the rights of the people woi-e, under 
' the pretence of vigilance against conspiracy, contifnially violated ; 
the King was industriously taught to look upon one-half of his 
subjects as his enemies; nothing was made the leading object of 
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the goverfiment, but the fixing of the whole power of the StatH^ legi- 
slative and exemtive, in the ha?idsof a Whig aristocracy^ who should 
transmit it, as an unalienable inheritance, to their children. Hie 
principles of the r^olution were forgotten y amidst the pretetice of iu" 
cessant cares to maintain the revolution settlement. Nor were the 
Whigs alw^ys,secure in the possession oj that power which they abused; 
7ior was the 'King constantly satisfied xpith their administration, tmd 
clt ease upon the British thro7ie. At one time, George the First is 
said to have doubted, whether it might not be better for him 
to abandon that throne for ever, and return to tranquillity in his 
Electorate, At another, w^ary of the tyranny of the Whigs, arid 
won, too, by secret domestic influence, ^he was certainly about to 
dismiss Walpole from his ministerial power, to adopt St, John, 
the authd* of the peace of Utrecht, for his chief counsellor x arid to 
govern by such a combination of the Tories with the Whigs as St, 
fohn might be able to form. Swift, by some means, not uncon- 
scious of the expected change, came to England at the very time 
when his friend BoLiffCBKOKE thought himself sure of being made 
prime minister. But, the intrigues of Walpole, for a while, the 
. timidity, and at last the death of George the First, prevented this 
scheme from advancing beyond uncertain intention, ip, the breast of 
fhe monarch, and warm ambitious hopes in the minds* of the rival 
of Walpole and his few 'Confidential friends. Perhaps, some of 
BoUnghroke^s friefids, while they were privy to his intrigues, and 
* earnestly wished his elevation, were not innocent of the artifice of at 
the same time courting Walpole" s favour, and making as if they 
were not hostile to his, interests, Walpole, not to be thus de^ 
ceived, equally caressed, calttmniated, and undermined them. A new 
prinee succeeded on the throne. By the favour of his mistress, even 
in consequence of attentions some of them ' had received from his 
Queen, whose infiuetic0was more powerful, the Tories again had hopes 
of insinuating themselves into the admi/iistration. It was hoped 
(hat personal aversion to Walpole might', at least, excite Georgia the 
SecoTtd to remove him from his councils ; and that Tory ability would 
be, then, necessarily associated in the government. These expecta- 
tions were stillfrustrated, by the prudence of Queen Caroline, and 
by the dread of the House of Hanover, lest, in employing the Tories, 
they might betray themselves i?ito the hanis of their enemies. Wal- 
pole continually renewed, in the breast of his Sovereign, the 
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Ml^rm of meditated rebellion, and of conspiracy to restore the Stuarts, 
This alarm held the Tories in continued disgrace and proscription at 
Court, In their indignation at this treatment, they cherished, much 
more obstinately, than it was likely that they otherwise would have 
done, all their ancient prejudices against the Hanoverian succession, 
'But /or th^ excellence of the revolution settlement in its substantial 
principles; but/or the tendency there is in human nature, to bear 
with patience every thing not intolerably grievous to which it has been 
long accustomed: the Tories could hardly have failed of being often 
provoked, in the course of the two first reigns of the House of Ha- 
noper, into insurrection much more formidable, than those puny 
efforts which xvere made by the Jacobites, without effective Tory sup- 
port. Divisions, however, arose among the Whigs themselves, Pu t- 
TENEY and others, abandoning tfalpole, because he thwarted the 
interests of their ambition, refused tiot, at length, to co-operate with 
the Tories against the minister. Tlie Tories, glad to find themselves 
not disowned as auxiliaries by a Whig opposition in parliament, ear- 
nestly took part with Pulteney and his Whig associates, BoHng- 
broke, though excluded from parliament, by the intrigues of Wat- 
pole, became the marshal and the leading counsellor of the opposi- 
tion by which Watpole was to be at last overthrown. His perso- k 
nal advices to its more ostensibly active members ; his writings in that 
once famous, mid not yet wholly forgotten' scries of political papers, 
the Craftsman ; the general influence of his friendships and exam- 
ple; with the authority of his high reputation for political wisdoni 
and literary talents ; rendered him little less,usefut as a coadjutor to 
that opposition, than if he had actually been their efficient and ac- 
kriowledged leader in either house of parliament. His talents were 
exercised, especially, in an endeavour to reconcile the principles of the 
Tories with those of the Whigs, who xcere enemies to the power of 
Walpole. From his writings, and the general approbation they 
obtained, it sufficiently appears, that all the virtuous, the enlightened, 
and the disinterested, from among both Whigs and Tories, when they 
sufficiently understood one another, andshimned merely vei'bal contro- 
f^sy, agreed in attachment to the grand principles, for the sake of 
which the revolution had been effected, and upon which it was esta- 
blished; that the genuine excellence of these principles had, more than 
anil thing else, preserved the settlement of the revolution from' every 
Bitempt to subvert it; that, perhaps, the doctrines' of the Jacobites, . 
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and of the most wildly enthusiastic Tories^ did not more strotigly 
contradict those principles an one side, than- did, on another, the po- 
litical practice of the IVhigs, by whom the British govemmetit had 
heen administered, during the pre-eminence of Walpole; or, ra- 
ther, exjer since the accession of (he House of Hanover, 

At length, the opposition to H^atpole became too pozterful for him (o 
withstand. He retired from, the administration. But the Tories 
were disappointed in whatever hopes they had conceived of succeeding 
to a share in tJwse ministerial qffices and authority from which he 
and his friends were driven. A coalition, between a part of the 
friends of H'alpole, and his Whig adversaries, excluded the Tory 
party from all participation, as such, in the ministry that was now 
composed. It was not a permament one. The Tories renewed their 
opposition. The Jacobites were excited to renewed rebellion . George 
the ^ondi after attempting, in vain, to employ, solely, ministers who 
9&Aldpfirsue those measures which were agreeable to himself , found, 
0iat his system of government was only to be carried on by men, 

■ whose parliamentary interest would enable them rather to dictate to 
him, than obey him, A Whig party, whose chief principle pfconihi- 
'ttativtt teas the incompatibility, not so much of their principles, as of 
• their interests with those of the Tories, continued, under the auspices 
of the Pe LH AMs, ^0 administer the affairs of Britain, almost to the 
close'" of the reign of George the Second, Thert rhere seceders front 
that party: but, no secotid coalition between the Tories and the Wing 
opposition could b^ effectually fiegotiated. Some part of the Tories, 
turned their views to a future reign, and attached themselves to the per- 
son and the tourt ^/ Frederick, Prince of Wales ; expecting that, 
'with his accession to the throne, all party-distinetiotis might be suf- 
fered to expire in their favour,^ Others, singly, deserted their party ; 
and, for the sake <f official employtnent and emolument, were content 
to embody themselves among the reigning Whigs. Both administra- 
tion and opposition were disjointed, imperfectly cohering bodies. Nei- 
ther could the one administer the affairs of the government, nor the 
other oppose that, in parliament ^ withjdue energy and combination. 
Tlfe natural progress of industry, and the additions which it necessa- 
sarily made to the general opulence, averted the ruin of the slate, 

' But so far as the general prosperity or misery was dependent on ti- 
gvrous and able, or* unwise and feeble government, misfortune vtas 
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the unavoidable result Jrom a considerable pari of the administration 
of the Pelhams. 

Public opi?iian, mean while, continually acquired new/orce against po- 
litical leaders, whose measures had no splendid issue. The disiinciiofis 
of partj/ began to be forgotten, in a general concern for the jiatiotud 
glory ; or, rather, for the very existence of the nation. Ministers^ 
and the leaders in parliament, were overawed by the indigtiant /pla- 
mours of the people, and by the ill fortune which attended all their 
counsels, William Pitt, a Whig orator, without overgrown for^ 
.tune^ or powerful parliamentary interest, or personal favour mthhis 
Sovereign, or aught but the reputation of eloqu€fice, political ability, 
and patriotic honesty, wqs exalted, in. compliance with the wishes of 
the people, to the dignity of efficient first minister. His veryMver- 
saries thought themselves obliged, for the sake of the pubJic serx^ice 
^'hich they themselves could not conduct, to lend him their support in, 
parliament. To the Tories, and to the majority of the IVhigs, %e was, 
alike, unacceptable ; yet, pretending to vie in concern for /he gekef^ 
welfare, they refrained, alike, from embarrassitig his ministry, Ail 
hearts, all voices, among the humbler part of the nation, were united 
in his favour. The ability and the success of his measures, justified the 
general confidence,' He seemed to set at nought all the wojited distinC" 
tions of party, all but the nobler distinctions of talents, activity, and 
public virtue. The Tories began to be more than ever reconciled to the 
revolution-government ; since it seemed, that they tliemselves were no 
more to be malignatitly excluded from the confidence of the govern- 
ment of their country. Jacobitism had, before^ received its dfioijis 
wound. France,^ though it had been recovering new strength, eper 
since the peace of Utrecht, though lately triumphant on almost every 
side, in the war with Britain and her allies ,^ was now, on every side, 
disgracefully vanquished. The days o/^Elizabeth,o/'Cromwell, 
of the Edwards, and the Henrys, sehned to be, on a sudden, re- 
newed. IVithin the space of two or three years, the national character 
was completely retrieved from disgrace. 

In these circumstances of the empire ^ and in these mutual dispositions of 
parties, our presentSovereicn ascaided the throne. The ffliigs 
were still the masters in the aristocracy. Yet the Tories were no 
longer thrust to a distance from all publid employment, and'contemp- - 
tuously oppressed, Parliams?tiary interest, had been, for ■ a time, 
compelL'd to truckle to superior virtue and tahnts,. The cromn was 
\ '■ not. 
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noty at this time, absolutely so much as it had some time before been, the 
mere property of an overbearing aristocratical faction. While the 
. young monarch had not yet vtry decisi'vely declared, to 'what party bis 
confidence luas to be particularly gi^ven^ his person, and the first measures 
nvere, among aU, unboundedly popular. Had he continued to lectvethe 
principal authority in the hands of the Whigs, yet vAtbout proscribing the 
Tories, that popularity might ha*ve kno'wn e^uen no transient diminution. 
' But the ascendency of some excellent men from among the Tories, at the 
' court of his father, had recommended them to the most confidential influ- 
ence in the education of this young monarch. That influence bad not 
been abused j and he 'was therefore disposed, upon his accession to the 
throne, to employ them, rather than the Whigs, of luhom he had less per- 
sonalkno'wledge, as his chief ministers. Xhe Earl of Bute had, in the 
confidence of his young so*vereign, a pre eminence Over e<very other coun- 
jelhr. Bute, certainly a good man, of no mean talents, of a pleasing 
personal appearance, and of the most elegant accomplishments, tjjas, 
bonvever, not free from prejudices and imperfections of character, as 
ivell as relations of party and connections of friendship, njuhich could not 
but render bis best administration little acceptable to the predominant party 
among the English. He ivas ^j: Scotsman; and English prejudice could 
scarcely, as yet, endurf to see a native of Scotland, even in a subordinate 
ministerial situation. He vjos a Tory; and could it be suffered by the 
Whigs, that after a sortof proscription for more than five and forty yet^s, 
the Tories should at last vigorously grasp the reins of the government 7 
He ivas allied to the exiledfamily of the Stuarts j and should one related 
to them become the minister of a Prince of the House of Hanover ? No 
sooner bad be begun to dispute the propositions of Mr. Pitt, in the ca- 
binet-council, to promote some changes, in ^ ivhich his private affections 
and enmities seemed to be interested, to call forth into official employment, 
or at least under, the patronage of the royal favour, both Tory merit and 
Scottish talents, than all the prejudices of the English Whigs, from the 
highest to the lovjest, from one end of the kingdom to the other, rose in 
arms against him. Popular opinion, never stronger than at this parti- 
cular moment, deserted Bute, vuhen Pitt deserted the cabinet. In. 
vain did the Scottish minister jtrive to procure the support of the New- 
castle Whigs to a ministry that should be effectively Tory, and guided, at 
least secretly, by himself, in all its measures. Those Whigs vjere sufficiently 
vAUing to exclude Pitt from ofl^ce, and to re-instate themsehes, hy 
means of Bute and the Tories, B-ut they vjouid not be tools in the bands 
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of BiUe^ tin Be should have tstabtisbed himself In the ministerUd autbo^ 
rity, too firmly tp be driven from it by their opposition. They 'would not 
resign to the Tories, the first part in the gonjernment of their country. 
They soon attempted to make it impossible for Bute to continue minister* 
The, peace negotiated under, bis auspices^ but by the secondary co operation^ 
as fweU of UHiigs as of Tories^ luas, in comparison even .ivith that of 
Utrecht, far from being advantageous in a due proportion to the ddvan- 
tages Britain had gained in the *war» It *was arraigned, by the outra* 
geouf cry of popular opinion, from the press ; and, after a short time, also 
in parliament. The Earl of Bute nvould not embarrass his young Sove- 
reign by fruitless attempts to serve him. He retired from ostensible 
povier, Brfore this retreat $ at the time vuhen it vjos made ) after it { 
be endeavoured, by addressing himself to the private interests and pas- 
sions of different parties of the Whigs, to accomplish his purpose of res* 
cuing the crown and the parliament from under that subserviency to 
tbem as an aristocracy, for vjbich they struggled. As their party-con- 
nexions had already triumphed over their patriotism ; as, though united 
against the Tories, they vfere already divided among themselves ; so, it 
twas not novf difficult to perstiade some of them to forego their party-con- 
nexions, for the proffered grmification of their personal avarice and an.- 
bition. Each leader v:as willing to believe for himself, that ht, at 
least, vfould be able to direct the voice of the cabinet, and to suppress 
that secret inflt^ence of Bute, and the Tories, v:bicb the party in general 
supposed njuas to be overcome only by their acting together in one body^ 
The Duke of Nev)castle had already refused to make his parliamentary 
interest subservient to Tory ambition, GeorgeGrenville, conside- 
rable in that small subdivision of the Whigs, which had been accustomed" to 
obey the voice of Pitt, suffered himself to be *wonfrom the side of a man, 
ofvjhom he must always be either the follower or the foe. The least out- 
rageous Whigs consented for a time to follovj GrenvHle, in co-operating 
nfjitb the Tories, and in breaking the strength of their e«wn party* But 
the whole Whig strength soon combined against bim j the Tories were not 
faithful to him \ he found that he had deserted from his friends, for the 
sake of men vjho had not ceased to be his enemies, AH the rage of popu- 
lar opinion vjos roused against him; his administration could not longer 
subsist ; and the King saw himself once more at the mercy cf the Whigs, 
The Marquis of Rockingham was now in the act of succeeding to he 
the ostensible leader of that Whig party, v*bicb bad long co-operated un- 
der the FilhamSt On conditions which seemed to secure to them all the 

C pci.vers 
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poofSTM of^gaoemnuniy thai Marquis accepted the offices ofpiinisierial 
'tesponsibilify, without exacting that their Sovereign should put^hitm 
self, as it were, bound and/ettered into their hands. They attemptsd, 
for about the space of a year, to gpvem in the spirit of the true prin- 
ciples qf the revolution, and in a manner that might tend to re-esia- 
hlish the ancient reign of the Ifhigs, But their measures werp thus 
adapted to frustrate that coalition of parties which, though neglected 
ever since the reign of King IVitliam, the present King, and his con- 
fidential counsellors, had uniformly striven to profnote. They were 
jtdoerse to the personul interests of those whom he was chiefly inclined 
iofaoour ; they tended to renew the subjection of the tj^own to the ari- 
stocracy. Rockingham .and his party were therefore dismissed, before 
they could acquire strength to mainlaM themselves in office, in spite 
cf their Sovereign's wishes. Lord Chatham, confident i?i his gwn 
personal taletUs, accepted that authority of tfihich the great fVbi^ 
party was thus deprived. He refused not to attempt the formation of a 
' ministry, in which Whigs and Tories should be combined. His great 
mind was superior^ to any proscribing principles ; and he desired not 
to reduce his Sovereign into a dependence too dbfect itpon his own mi- 
nisters. But Chatham soon found, that they, whom he had exalted, 
would fiot obey him ; that they were pf spirits in too great a degree 
vtutually hostile^ to be reconciled for the public service ; that even his 
king would not yet treat him with unbounded confidence. He un- 
pnllingly relinquished the funjctions of a minister. The Duke of 
G R A F T o K accepted the reins, but could not hold them. The. sequel of 
ihe history is not tedious. These changes at length entirely broke the 
(BHcient strength of the Whig party, arid emancipated the crown from 
that subjugation under an arist^ocracy in which it had been too long 
retained. Under Lord ^okth, the Tories, and a part of the Whigs, 
ispere at last pemuinentty combi7ied. The events of the American 
war, had almost restored the exclusive reign of the Whigs. After a , 
aeries qf doubtful contsfitions, the mingled Whigs and Tories pre: 
vailed; the coristituttonai authority of the crown was preserved; and 
an administration, n<^ to be easily shaken, was established, under the 
auspices of the Sov of ^CifATB^AM. Opposition were adopting new 
principles, remote front ghtuine and ancient Whiggism, when the en- 
ample of France gave the alarm to many of the best (f them ; and a 
desertion from theif ranks msued, by which the remaining opposi- 
\ ' ' ' Hon 
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tionhave been rendered, peYhaps, weaker than were, fcrthe Mer^sts 
i^iheconsiituUoH, tobederired. 

In ihis progress of parties, it is to be efpecially remarked^ thai the 
cdnstiiutiori Was fixed by the principles of the revolution, in the hap' 
fiest state of which it is susceptible, amid the present rations, ex* 
ierttal and internal, of the British empire ; that, both H^higs and 
Tories, so far as they were truly virtuous and intelligent, and so far 
as the entanglements of party, or base interests, did not make them 
swerve from what they approved, have, almost since the first date of the 
revolution, evinced a cordial acquiescence in its prindples : thai it 
is not, thefiyfor principles, but oti account of party and of personal 
interests, resentments, and affections, the contention between If^hig 
and Tory has been ever since maintained; that King Ifilliam, by 
refusing to -give his exclusive confidence to the H^higs, and by cambin* 
ing and counterbalancing the IVhigs with the Tories^ did triftck both 
to abolish party distinctions, and to maintain the constitutiotu^ au' 

- thority of the Crown ; that, in the reign of Anne, the balance between 
the two parties ufs not with equal care maintained, nor was theit 
gradual and happy coalition so skilfully promoted ; that, from the 
accession of the House ofHofwver, till the commencement of the pre' 
sent reign, the If higs reTnained exclusively .masters of t/^e admini" 
stration ; that the true causes of the unpopularity of the first admi* 
nistrations of King George the Third, are to be found in the at* 
tempt which, till finally successful, was steadily made, to deliver the 
Tories from that effective proscription under x»hich they had been so 
long excludedfroni the government of their cotmtry, and to give them, 
in proportion to their wealth and numbers, almost an ascendency in 
their Sovereign's councils. 

Public opinion expressing itself through the press, often in a sort of 
rivaliry to the voice of Parliament, became cotitinually more powerful 
throughout the whole reign of the Whigs, Its authority was never so 
great as during these last contests between the Whigs and Tories, since 
the accession of the present Sovereign to the throne. In the weakness 
of government, (he press, as an engine of public opimon, had became 
superior td almost all restraint. Through it, between the years 1759 
and 17j69, all the different parliamentary parties appealed, in turn, 
to the people ; and never one of them, without more or Uss of success* 
Government seemed still infirm; Parliament was still divided within 
itself, without being duly respected by the nation; the old Whig in- 
C 2 tercst 
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teresi had not regained its ancient , ascendency ; the Sovereign ap- 
peared still firm in his purpose of giving hisfaoour and confidence, at 
least; not less, to the Tories thafi to the-Whigs :-^'When the Author of 
//iwe Letters, — evidently tine to tlte genuine principles of the reiO' 
lutiorhi and not distinguishing the cause of ifie principles from that 
of the party which had long thriven by violating , yet pretending 'an 
attachment- to thenri, undertook, with superior talents, andxvith ardour 
of zeal and licence of invective, certainly ?iot inferior, to atchiecc 
even more than had been accomplished ^yd; Bo lik-g broke, or a 
WrLKES. . .. 

This First Letter opened his plan, in the beginning of the year 1769. 

// defines thai sort of obedience which the writer conceived to be due 
from the English tiation to their king, or executive government ; as- 
serts that, whenever his ministers faithfully discharged their constitu- 
tional duties, — thegratitudeefthe people would rather exceed, than fall 
short, in the performance of what they owed to the mondrch ; and 
confirms this assertion, by alluding to those instances i?i the English 
history, in which blind extravagance of loyalty had been much more 
conspicuous, than a general promptitude- to sedition. Having thus 
fixed the measure of obedience ; and artfully insinuated, that English- 
men could never, without the strongest cause, break out into such dis- 
contents as were, then, generally prevalent : it farther justifies arid 
excites these discontents, by referring their origin to one of the best 
principles in human nature; ever ready to revolt with indignant 
sympathy at the sight, or at the very thought, even of oppression the 
most remote, from any power. Over our Own circumstances; and, by 
consequence, not to be suppressed, when such oppression immediately 
menaces our own rights. This is the exordium, in which the epis- 
tolary orator skilfully bespeaks the favour of the people ; by persuading 
them that, in opposition to the government, they can?iot be in the 
wrong. Me then proposes a sort of national inquest into the demerits 
ff a ministry, whose guilt was fast accomplishing the public ruin ; 
and, at once,- takes 7ipon himself, the functions of public accuser ; to 
arraign, and prosefcute to conviction, at the bar of general opinion, 
those ministers, and those measures of government, for the punish- 
ment dnd correction of which he thought it pecessary that the 

■ nation should proceed, even to the last boldness of constitutional 
resistance. The accomplishment of this task appears to have been^the 
express and sole design of these Letters. From the first, it was not a 

succession, 
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tuccession of unconnected Letters on casual topics of temporary pditics^ 
^tU a regular and sj/stematic xvork in the epistolary form, which the 
author proposed to himself fo write. If he shall appear to have con- 
tinued these Letters, till he either effected -the purpose with which he 
began them, or unavoidably failed in it; we must, 'then, belieoe^ thai 
he prosecuted the correspondence no farther,' because he had completed 
his wor-k. 
If we shall find it not to hax>e been terminated in this manner ; zt^ 
fntist then suppose there to hove been, either less of unity and consist- 
ency iu the design, or a want of perseverance, or some uticertaiH in* 
terruption, in the execution. After thus declaring his general pur- 
pose, he, perhaps unnecessarily, and with some violation of propriety, 
renews and varies his exordium : then, while he seems to attribute to 
the best and wisfst motives, the policy by which the King endeavoured 
in his court; and ministry to join tVhigs, he' insinuates this policy to 
have originated, only in the folly of a weak and puerile mind, or the 
treachery of a wicked one. The remainder of this inCroductory Letter 
is filled with sketches vwre or less finished, hut every one incomparably 
forcible andhappy, of the characters of the leading ministers, to whom 
Junius chose to impute the ruin of the national pivsperi/y, and the 
tnost treacherous designs against the constitutional rights of thepeo' 
pie. The Duke of Graf ton, first Lord of the Treasury ; Lord North, 
Chancellor of the' Exchequer; the Earl of Hillsborough, Secretary 
' of State for the American department ; LordWeymouth, Secretary for 
that which wets called the Southern departmetit ; tfie Marquis of , 
Granby, Commander in Chief of the Army ; Lord Mafisfield, Chief 
Justice in the Court of King's Bench ; are the Ministers, on whose 
incapacity and misconduct, the bold invective in this Letter successively 
turns. It necessarily involves an account of several of those circum- 
stances which attended the appointment of these ministers to their of- 
ficial employments ; audit rufis out into some remarks on the general 
train of those measures which had ^been pursued by the government, 
through all the different administrations wliich had succeeded one 
another since the commencement of the present reign, 
As apiece of eloquence, this Letter is eminently distinguished by force, 
hi/ artifice, and by compact regidarity of structure. The artitice w 
discovered in the selection of arguments, characters, and topics of in- 
vective, which were, perfectly adapted to the intellects and the prejudices, 
lit imce of the higher andthe^ lower classes of those, who were rushing 

into 
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ittio the fiercest opposition against the gooentmeni. It inUscoaered, 
0iso^ in the introducing of those arguments^ characters , and topics 
of invective, in a manner that seems to be guided, not by rhetorical 
labour, but by the natural burst of sentiment, and by utuwofdable 
transitions of thought. The force appears, both in the condensation 
if the thoughts ; in the keen certainly with which each point of invec- 
tive is made to pierce deep, exactly where it was intetided to wound ; 
and in the style, which seems to unite, in the highest possible degree,, 
ffie plain conciseness of the language of business, *with aU the best 
ornaments of that of taste and fancy. The regularity of structure 
appears, in its consisting of parts composing one whole, and clearly 
* opening one, and only one, design. . > 



flfiR, 21. January, 1769. 

1 HE submission of a free pet)ple to the 
executive authority of government, is no more than 
a compliance with laws which they themselves 
hav^e euacjted. While the national honour is firmlj^ 

maintained 

U^hilethe national honour, SCcJ] In this period, the author endea- 
vours to specify the proper firnclions of a good government under 
the British constitution. Yet, he passes over the most important 
of these, unnoticed. It is, perhaps, the first constitutional duty of 
the king, in the present" state of political society in Britain, io 
" watch the new exigencies of civil life, as they arise ; and, either 
" in speeches and messages from the throne, or more indirectly, by 
" his official servants, who are at the same time members of one or 
** other of the two houses of the legislature, to propose those wbw 
•' laws which the progress of industry and knowledge, or the fluc- 
*' tuations of- vice afid ignorance, incessantly demand.** That 
function was exercised by the monarch, in the purest state of 
feodism, when he proposed his wants for the general welfare, to bis 
vassals assembled in pariiament by his summons. It has been esfer- 

ciSed, 
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maintained abroad, and while justice is impartially 
administered at home, the obedience of the sub- 
ject will be voluntary, chearful, and I might almost 
say unlimited. A generous nation is grateful even 
for the preservation of its rights, and willingly ex- 
cised, ever since, with a jealousy, and a vigilance, which sufficieully 
evince how dearly it is valued. At present, though the initiative 
power of British legislation, reside, indeed, ultimately, in the clear, 
decisive voice, of public opinion ; yet, in its immediale operation im 
parliament, it is almost exclusively exercised by the crown, or itt 
servants, acting for its interests. Others are free to move for leave for 
the introduction of Bills into either House : but, only those who can 
be supported by a majority, make such motions with the prospect 
of success. The servants of the crown must always lead the ma* 
jorities in both theJlouse of Peers and the House of Commons: 
otherwise, they would be unfit to transact its necessary parliamea- 
tary business ; and must, of course, retire from their offices. This 
initiative influence in British legislation, and the duty attached to it, 
are absolutely inseparable from the idea of the executive power. 
That power, at every moment, as it were, actively pervading and 
surrounding the wrhole empire, hence possesses advantages for 
knowing the exigencies of the state, which may render it fitter for 
the proposing of new laws, than any. other branch of the legisla- 
ture. The individual members of the other branches, and indeed 
of. the whole community, are «OOTi>w//y and legally free to exercise 
^he same function. But, perhaps, the duty is, in the first instance, 
incumbent on the crown ;— on others, only in consequence of the 
trown's neglect. Add to tl\is, that with the crown rests, still more ' 
^onnally, though less eflfectiyely, the power of rejecting or sanc- 
tioning the acts of the two Houses of Parliament, before they can 
liave the full authority of laws. — ^I'he general result of this discus- 
S'On is, that, differentfy from what Junius here asserts, to render 
the obedience of the subject voluntary and chearful, the crown mu.st 
not only impartially administer justice, and firmly maintain the 
national honour, but also, vigilantly, wisely, apd moderately, ex- 
^rcise its grpat functions, as a branch of Ihe legislature. " 

tends 
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tends the respect due to the office of a good prince 
into an affection for his person. Loyalty, in the 
heart and understanding of an Englishman, is a 
rational attachment to the guardian of the laws. 
Prejudices and passion have sometimes carried it to 
a criminal length ; and, whatever foreigners niay 
imagine, we know that Englishmen have erred^s 
much in a mistaken zeal for particular persons and 
families, as they ever did in defence of what they 
thought most dear and interesting to themselves. 

It naturally fills us with resentment, to see such 
a temper insulted and abused. In reading the his- 
tory of a free people, whose rights have been in- 
vaded, we are interested in their cause. Our own 
feelings tell us how long they ought to h'ave sub- 
mitted, arid at what moment it woiild have been 
treachery to themselves not to have resisted. How 
much warmer will be our resentment, if experience 
should bring the fatal example home to ourselves! 

. Englishmen have erred as much, SCd'] This observation alludes, 
not exclusively, yet principally, to the attachment of the Tories 
and Jacobites, to the exiled Stuarts* It seems to represent that at- 
tachment, as an honourable feature in the national character. 
One should think, that itmight havebfeen more judiciously omitted, 
by a writer whose primary object was, to explode the principles 
attributed to the Tories, and drive their party to a distance* from afl 
hopes of power. In inventive or in oratorical contest, never suggest 
aught' that may, by secret association, awaken ideas favourable to 
your adversary. What you grant him, grant openly, direttly, and 
> -with a shew of^eager candour. But, let these coqciessions, where 
ihey are the most candid, secretly tend to insinuate retiections coji- 
trary to* their exterior meaning. 

The 
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The situatipn of this country is alarming enough 
tordube the attention of every man who pretends to 
a concern for the public welfare. Appearances 
justify suspicion ; and when the safety of a nation 
is at stake, suspicion is a just ground of enquiry. 
Let us entef into it with candour and decency. 
Respect is, due to the station of ministers ; and, if 
a resolution must at' last be taken, there is none so 
likely to be supported with firmness, as that which 
has been adbpted with moderation. 

The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so 
much upon the administration of its government, 
that, to be acquainted with the merit of a ministry^ 
we need only observe the condition of the people. 
If we see them obedient to the laws, prosperous in 
their industry, united at home, and respected abroad, 
we may reasonably presume, that their affairs are 
conducted by men of experience, abilities and 
■ ■ " , ■ ■ I - - I ■ ... I. I. I. , ■»i.i ■ 

Adopted with moderation — which alone can make a whole people despe^ 
rate.] Of the two phrases here quoted, one ends the third, the other 
the fourth paragraph, in the progress of this I-etter. The reader, who 
shall attentively peruse these paragraphs, will find, that the exor* 
dium properly terminates at the close of the third ; but that the 
author returns, in the fourth, into a new exordium, repeating, with 
some variations and additions indeed, the substance of the former 
one. This is art imperfection of great advantage in an oratorical 
composition like the present. Never flounder backward and for- 
ward in entering upon a subject. Slide into it easily; artfully; 
above all» clearly, and without wavering hesitation or confusion. 
Yet, with this fault, these introductory sentences are eminently 
happy. Human excellence consists, not in freedom from faults : 
but in the possession of splendid merits ; for the sake of which, 
faults may well be pardoned. 

D virtue. 
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virtue. If, on the contraiy, we see an universal 
spirit of distrust and dissatisfaction, a rapid decay 
of trade, dissensions in all parts of the empire, and 
a total loss of respect in the eyes of foreign powers, 
we naay pronounce, without hesitation, that the go- 
vernment of that country is weak, distracted, and 
corrupt. The multitude, in all countries;^ are patient 
tp a certain point. 111 usage may rouse their indig- 
i){Lt4€^n, and hurry them into excesses; but the origi- 
nal fault is in government. Perhaps there never 
was an instance of a change, in the circumstances 
^nd temper of a. whole nation, so sudden and ex- 
traordinary as that which the misconduct of mini- 
sters has, within these few years, produced in Great 
Britain. When our gracious sovereign ascended 
the throne, we w^re a flourishing and contented 
peetple. Jf the personal virtues of a King could 
bftv^ insured the happiness of his subjects, the 
seene could not have altered so entirely as it has 
done. The^idea of uniting all parties, of trying all 

characters, 

The id^a of uniting all parties, SCc.'] As a specimen of that pro- 
found artifice of invective, of which none are capable, but miods 
that think at once deeply and passionately, the passage conipre- 
h,eaded in this and the three following periods has never been ex- 
celled. Its artifice consists/in suggesting in negation what might 
not be affirmed, y€t T^as wished to be believed, and in heightening 
the effect of whatever is contemptuous in the suggestion, by oppo- 
sing. to it, in ironical affirmation, those excellencies of intelligence 
and sentiment which, if wanting, ought however to have been pos- 
sessed. It is admirable, no less, for the happy and energetjc con- 
densaftion of meaning which it displays. Each line seems, eqaal to 

volumes. 
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characters, and distributing the offices of state by 
rotation, was gracious and benevolent to an extreme, 
though it has not yet produced the many salutary 
effects which were intended by it. To say nothing 
of the wisdom of such a plan, it undoubtedly arose 
from an unbounded goodness of heart, in whicit 
folly had no share. It was not a capricious partia- 
lity to new faces; — it was not a natural turn for 
low intrigue; nor was it the treacherous amuse- 
ment of double and triple negotiations. No, Sir, 
it arose from a continued anxiety, in the purest of 
all possible hearts, for the general welfare. Unfor- 
tunately for us, the event has not beeii answerable 
to the design. After a rapid succession of changes, 
we are reduced to that state, which hardly any 
change can mend. Yet there is no extremity of 
distress, which of itself ought to reduce a great 
nation to despair. It is not the disorder, but the 
physician ; — it is not a casual concurrence of cala- 
mitous circumstances, it is the pernicious hand 
of government, which alone can make a whole 
people desperate. 

Without much political sagacity, or any ex- 
traordinary depth of observation, we need only 
mark how the principal departments of the ^tate 

'' are 

Tolumes. There is, pcrhap», more of force in these four periods, than 
in the long and celebrated Letter to the King, which follows in the 
subsequent course of the work. 

We ti£ed only mark how the principal departments of the state are 

ksio^'ed, SCc,'] These words, depaitmcnts arc bci totted, exhibit, 

' X) 2 , - ' though 
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are bestowed, and look no farther for the true cause 
of every mischief that befals us; 

The 

though not an exceedingly gross incongruity of metaphor, yet cer- 
tainly an unclassical mode of expression, more worthy of the slang 
qf a oeiiyspaper-paragrapU-wriler, or the collpquial liarhansms of 
some five-hours-speech-maker, than of the immortal piges of 
Junius. K department h filled, occupied^ presided over, &c. An 
office may be bestowed. 

But it is not phraseology that is here the most worthy pf ani- 
madversion. Junius, in this period, repeats a vulgar erro^, whicl^ 
neither common sense nor philosophy has hitherto been able to exr 
plode ; — T/iat the influence of government is the sola or principal cause 
of national good or evil. This error was generally taught among the 
philosophers^ politicians^ and moralists of antiquity ; it has beei^ 
earnestly revived in modern times. It has found patrons among 
absolute princes, proud of the high authority with which they sup- 
posed themselves invested ; among the members of free states, ex- 
ulting in their liberty ; among political innovators, pretending that, 
to improve the forms pf government, is to confer the most signal of 
all benefits upon mankind. But, in buth, legislation ^nd govern- 
ment constitute but one, out of a number of causes, which regulate 
the characters, and the social happiness, of men" living together in 
civil life. Eiclucatipn, custpms, and manners, the state pf religion, 
the degree of the perfection and the diffusion of knowledge in a 
community, with a multitude of other circumstances, which 1 shall 
not here enumer^ite, have each an influence, not less considerable 
than that of mere laws and government, upon the virtue and the 
hapjiiness of every people. Government is vigorous, effective, and 
beneficial, or otherwise, in proportion as it is moreorless justly ac- 
commodated to favour the benign agency of those other circum- 
stances, it, pannot be good, except so far as it co-operates with 
them ; it cannot long be bad, for it must soon become inefficient, if 
it strive to act in opposition to them- The Romans could no longer 
resume the simplicity, liberty, and virtue, of the ancieh.t republic, 
after the change of th^ir manners Kad subjected them to the despo- 
tism of the Caesars. We have seen a reform attempted in France, 

which 
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* The finances of a nation, sinking under its 
debts and expences, are committed to a young no- 

-which has been ansuccessful, chiefly, because it was tried, upon the 
belief that legislation and government might alone do every thing. 
Beform was never, in any age nor in any country successful, unless 
when it followed, did not outrun, the necessary change of manners, 
and of public opinion. The stability of the present government of 
Britain, is owing to its perfect harmony with our manners, industry, 
virtue, and general knowledge. 

* The Duke of Grafton took the office of Secretary of Siate, 
vith an engagement to support the Marquis of Rockingham's ad- 
ministration. He resigned however in a little time, under pretence 
that he could not act 'without Lord Chatham, nor bear to see Mr. 
Wilkes abandoned ; but that under Lord Cbalham, he would act 
in ofiy office. This was the signal of Lord Rockingham's dismis- 
sion. When Lord Chathani came in, the Duke got possession of 
the Treasury. Reader, mark the consequence 1 

The finances , of a fiaiiojt, SCc,'\ The ^OT&firmnceSf originally 
French, and introduced into the English language without neces- 
sity, among numberless other barbarisms of oflice, seems however 
to be now at last legitimated. Yet, those who cultivate delicate 
propriety of style, would do well to be sparing in the use of it. 

J young nobleman already ruined by plat/.'] The Duke of Grafton 
was, it this time. First Lord of the Treasury. There is great ora- 
torical art in the manner in which Junius connects the mention of 
this oobleman*s losses at the gaming-table, with that of his having 
the keeping of the public purse. He that squanders his own money, 
*ill rarely be frngal of that of others. He, whose profusion has 
impoverished him, is under more temptations than others, to em- 
bezzle money with which he ,may be officially entrusted. Junius, 
therefore, by this artifice of eloquence, insinuates that the Duke 
had been blindly chosen to the office which he held, and was inca- 
pable to fill it with ability or integrity. The animadversions of 
Junius, on the character of this nobleman, were to a high d.egree 
unjust. But he returns often, upon this theme ; and I shall, hereafter, 
take occasion to do justice to one, to whom both learning and hi* 
country owe, assuredly, no mean obligations. 

bleman 
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bleman already ruined by play. Introduced td «ct 
^nder the auspices of Lord Chatham, arid left at 
the head of. affairs, by that nobleman's retreat^ he 
became minister by accident; but deserting the 
principles and professions which g^ve him a mo- 
ment's popularity, we see him, frgm every honour- 
able engagement t6 the public, an apostate by de- 
sign. As for business, the world yet Snows nothing 
of his talents or resolution; unless a wayward, 
wavering inconsistency, be a mark of genius, and 
caprice a demonstration of spirit. It may be said,, 
perhaps, that it is his Grace's province, as surely 
it is his passion, rather to distribute than to save the 
public money ; and that, while Lord North is Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury may be as thoughtless and extravagant as h^ 
pleases. ' I hope, however, he will not rely too 

/ hope, however, he will fipt rely too much on the fertility of Lord 
North's genius far Jinafice.'] Lord Noith was, undoubtedly, not a 
man of those high, overpowering talents, or of that comprehension 
and accuracy of knowledge, which are necessary to form' the cha- 
racter of the great statesman. Yet, with talents and" knowledge far 
ifom despicable, he united an amenity of manners, and a pliancy 
o-f spirit, which iire very convenient qualities in the ostensible first 
s:ervant of* a government, or the leader of a party. We .often 
yield to persons whose talents and pretensions are too moderate for 
cur envy, that which'we would obstinately deny to jiim who should 
strive only to make us shrink into npthing before the awful supe- 
riority of his powers; Lord North was soon after to fise to greater 
• eminence of official power; and there was, perhaps, no man fitter 
to accomplish the gradual combination of a party, sufficiently 
strong and united to combat the attacjvs, equally, of the turbulent - 
part of the people, uud of the great Whig aristocracy. 

much 
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much on the fertility of Lord North's genius for 
finance. His lordship is yet to give us the first 
proof of his abilities : It may be candid to suppose, 
that he has hitherto voluntarily concealed his ta* 
lents; intending, perhaps, to astonish the world 
when we least expect it, with a knowledge of trade^ 
a choice of expedients^ and a depth of resources, 
equal to the necessities, and far beyond the hopes 
of his countiy. He must now exert- the whole 
power of his capacity, if he would wish us to for- 
get, that, since he has been in office, no plan has 
been formed, no system adhered to, nor any one 
important measure adopted for. the relief of public 
credit. If his plan for the service of the current 
year be not irrecoverably fixed on, let me warn him 
to think seriously of consequences before he ven- 
tures to increase the public debt. Outraged and 
oppressed as we are, this nation will' not bear, after 
a six years peace, to see liew millions borrowed, 
without an eventual diminution bf debt, or reduc- 
tion of interest. The attempt might rouse a spirit 
of resentment, which might reach beyond the sa- 
crifice of a minister. As to the debt upon the civil 
list, the people of England expect that it will not 
be paid without a strict enquiry how it was in- 

-, : '. 2 f 

pillraged,'] This is a participle from a noun, violently forced to 
act the part of a verb. Its use is not very compatible with genuine 
purity and correctness of writing. It is soiuctimc^, however, highly 
energetic ?ind expressive. 

curred. 
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curred. If, it must be paid by parliament^ let mt 
advise the Chancellor of the Exchequer to think 
of some better expedient than a lottery. To sup- 
port an expensive war, or in circumstances of ab- 
solute necessity, a lottery may perhaps be pillow- 
able; but, besides that it is at all times the very 
worst way of raising money upon the people, I 
think it ill becomes the royal dignity to have the 
debts of a King provided for, like the repairs of a 
country bridge, or a decayed hospital. The ma- 
nagement of the King's affairs in the House of 
Commons cannot be more disgraced than it has 
beeti. * A leading, minister repeatedly called 
down for absolute ignorance ;: — ^ridiculous motions 
ridiculously withdrawn ; — deliberate plans discon- 
certed, and a week's preparation of graceful ora- 
tory lost in a moment, give us some, though not 
adequate idea of Lord North's parliamentary abi- 
lities and influence. Yet, before he had the misfor^ 
tune of being Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was 
neither an object of derision to his enemies, nor of 
melancholy pity to Jiis friends. 

A SERIES of inconsistent measures has alienated 

tlie 

* This happened frequently to poor Lord North. 

A serits of inconsistent measures y SCc,'] The dissensions with the 
American Provinces, began soon after the termination of that war 
by which they were rescued from the incroachments of the French^ 
Their importance had been evinced in it ; their defence had cost 
the Britisli nation dear. It appeared, that they might afford a reve- 
nue for Britishy not American uses. It was judged reasonable, that 

' they 
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the colonies from their duty as subjects, and firom 
their natural affection to their common country. 
When Mr: Grenvillc was placed at the head of the 
Treasury, he felt the impossibility of Great Bri- 
tain's supporting such an establishment as her 
former successes had made indispensible, and nt 
the same time of giving any sensible relief to fb^ 
reign trade, and to the weight of the public debt. 
He thought it equitable that those parts of the em- 
pire, which had benefited most by the expences of 
the war, should coirtribute something to the ex- 
pences of the peace ; and he had no doubt of the 
constitutional right vested in parliament to raise 
the contribution. But, unfortunately for this 
country, Mr. GrenviHe was at any rate to be dJs- 
ircsscd, because he was minister; and Mr. Pitt* 
and Lord Camden were to be the patrons ,of Ame- 
rica, because they were in opposition. Their deck- 
raticm gave spirit and argument to the colonies i 
and while, perhaps^ they meant no more than the 

they should. It ivas thought that, to prevent their vising to a 
strength In which they might scorn compliance, the demandl could 
not be too quickfy made. CompHance \raa disagreeable i yet, had 
not the administration been feeble, fluctuating, and uncertain ia 
counsel, it cbuld' not have been pertinaciously refosed. This was the 
measure of the crown. The great Whig faction opposed ft. Amerie|( 
kindled into bolder resistance. A war and a disruption of the co^ 
lonies from the mother country were to ensue. The progress and 
the consequences of these, great erents, will hereafter return under 
our notice. 
* Yet JuKtt7s has been catted the partinn Cft Lord Chatham. 

E ruin 
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tuin of a minister, they in effect divided the one 
half of the empire from the other. 

Und^r one administration the stamp-act is 
made ; under the- second it is repealed j under the- 
third, in spite of all experience, a new mode pf 
taxing the colonies is invented, and a question, re- 
vived which ought to have been buried in oblivion. 
In these circumstances a new office is established 
for the business of the plantations, and the Earl 
of Hillsborough called forth, at a most critical 
season, to govern America- The choice at least 
announced to us a man of. superior capacity and 
knowledge. Whether he be so or not, let his dis- 
patches, as far as they have appeared, let his mea- 
sures, as far as they have operated, determine for 
him. In the former, we have seen strong asser- 
tions without proof, declatnation without argu- 
ment, and, violent censure without dignity, or mo- 
deration; but neither correctness in the comp6si- 
tion, nor judgment in the design. As for his 
■■ _ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ J ' ' ' . . 

. The Earl of HilUborough called forthi ^c] This nobleman, cer- 
tainly a man of talents and honour, after a long period of retire- 
Uient from office, durhig which he was raised to the dignity of Mar- 
quis of Downshire, has lately taken a bold and decisive, but unsuc- 
cessful step, in opposing the imperial and legislative union of Ireland 
with Great Britain, which is now almost finally accomplished. 
Great force and dexterity of accusation, are certainly displayed in 
what is here said of tord Hillsborough. But, it is to be remarked, 
that the whole accusations amount only to a charge of incorrect- 
ness in the language of the official dispatches, and vigour in the 
measures which were at last employed to enforce obedience. 

measures, 
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measures, let it be remembered, that he was called 
upon to conciliate and unite ; aad that, when he 
entered into office, the most refractory of the colo-» 
nieswere still disposed to proceed by the constitu- 
tional methods of petition and remonstrance. Since 
that period they have been driven into Excesses 
little short of rebellion. - Petitions have been hini- 
dered from 'reaching the throne; and the continu- 
ance of one of the principal assemblies rested upon 
an arbitrary condition*, which, considering the 
temper they were in, it teas impossible they should 
comply with, and which would have availed no- 
thing as to the general question, if it had been 
complied with. So violent, and I believe I may 
call it so unconstitutional an exertion of the prero- 
gative, to say nothing of the weak, injudicious 
terms in which it was conveyed, gives us as humble 
an opinion of his lordship's capacity, as it does of 
his temper and moderation. While we are at peace 
with other nations, our military force may perhaps 
be spared to support the EarJ of Hillsborough's 
measures in America.. Whenever that force shall 
be necessarily withdrawn or diminished, the dis- 
mission of such a minister will neither console us 
for his imprudence, nor remove the settled resent- 
ment of a people, who, complaining of an act of 

the legislature, are outraged by an unwarrantable 

I " ■■ ■ ■■ 1 1. .». ».ii .» 1 1 II .1 , I 

* That they should retract one of their resolutions, and erase 
tjie eijtry of it. ^ 

15 2 . Stretch 
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stretch of pretogative, and# supporHng their cluns 
by argument, are insulteil with declasmdon. ^ 

Da AWXNO lots would bei a pru4ent and reason^ 
able method of appointing the officers of $tete, 
compared to a late diiposition of the secretary's 
c^e. Lord Rochford was acquainted with the 
affairs and temp^ of the southern courts $ Lord 
Weymouth was equally qualified for either depart- 
ment *. By what unaccountable caprice has it 
happened* that the latter, who pretends to no ex- 
perience whatsoever, is removed to the most im- 
portant of the two departments, and the former, by 
preference, placed in an office where his experience 
can be of no use to him ? Lord Weymouth had 
distinguished himself in his first employmeiit by a 
spirited, if not judicious conduct. He had ani- 
mated the civil magistrate beyond the tone of civil 

. \ authority, 
■ ■■ ■ I ■ I 1 1 ■ ■ ■ I 

* It was pretended^ that the JEarl of Kochford, while ambassa- 
dor in France, had quarrelled with the Duke of Choiseusl ; and 
that therefore he was appointed to the Northern department, out 
of compliment to the French minister. , 

He had animated the civil magistrate beyond the iotie of civil atdhori* 
ty^ ^c] The efforts of the Whigs, in opposition to the system of go- 
Temment which they saw begin with the new reign, were directed to 
excite popular odium against every favourite man and measure. 
Mr. WiJkes, contending outrageously in this cause, provoked go- 
vernment to an attempt to suppress his voice, and punish his turbu- 
lence. Measures qf doubtful legality were hastily recuhiid to, for 
that purpose. A vigorous and well-supported administration would 
scarcely, however, have been harrassed on account of them. But 
popular ciamonr was more or less secretly excited, and supported, 
by the whole formidable jstrength of the' Whigs. Whenever the 

mob 
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authority, and had directed the operations of the 
army to more than military execution. Recovered 
from the errors of his youth, from the distraction 
of play, and the bewitching smiles of Burgundy* 
behold him exerting the whole strength of his 
clear, unclouded faculties, in the service of the 
crown. It was not the heat of midnight excesses* 
nor ignorance of the laws, nor furious spirit of 
the house of Bedford : No, Sir, when this respect* 
able mmister interposed his authority between the 
magistrate and the people, and signed the man* 

■» • > I w ill I ■■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■— ^ - ■i.- — '» »■.■ I ■■■..■ ■ 

xnob are thus encouraged^* their eflforts become terrible : first, to their 
adversaries ; and, at last, to their own most considerable friends. The 
clamours of public opiniooi and the riots of the populace, became ^ 
contimially more formidable. For a while, ministry dared not to 
suppress them ^tfa vigour, for fear of the accusation of milita^ 
tyranny. The populace became every day more insolent. On 
every slight occasion, niobs rioted throughout London and West* 
minster* Their insolence was encouraged by too many of the lead« 
iog and substantial citizens. Even the avenues to the court were • 
occasionally beset ; and the threshold of the monarch himself 
seemed scarcely safe. The authority of the civil magistrates was 
overpowered, laughed at, wantonly insulted. In this state of the 
public peace, it was, at last, thought necessary to call upon the 
civil magistrates to do their duty more vigorously ; aiid to proffer the 
ready assistance of the soldiery, whenever tumultuous riots might 
not easily be otherwise suppressed. Lord Weymouth, now Marquis 
of Bath, was the nynister of this communication to the magistrates. 
Perhaps it was not expressed with that air of a tenderness for the 
lives even of unworthy subjects, which every prudent and benefi- 
cent government ought always to preserve. It was substantially 
rl^ht ; in manner, perhaps, somewhat wrong. It excited much cla- 
mour of tyranny. Yet, gorernment having once assumed this tone 
of vigour, continued to maintain it, tiTl the tranquillity of the capi- 
tal was, al last, effectually re-established. 

date, 
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date, on which, for aught he knew, the lives of 
thousands depended, he did it from the deliberate 
motion of his hearty supported by the best of his 
judgment. 

It has latelj been a fashion to pay a compliment 
to the bravery and generosity of the commander in 
chief*, at the expence of his understanding. They 
who^ love him least make no question of his ecu- 
rage, while his friends dwell chiefly on the facility 
of his disposition. Admitting him to be as brave 
as a total absence of all feeling and reflection can 
make him, let us see what sort of merit he de- 
rives from the remainder of his character. Jf it 
be generosity to acciunulate in his own person and 
family a number of lucrative employments ; to 
provide, at the public expence, for evefy creature 
that bears the name of Manners ; and, neglecting 
the merit and services of the rest of the aftny, to 
heap promotions upon his favourites and depen- 
dents ; the present commander in chief is the most 
generous man alive. Nature hasbeen sparing of 
her gifts to this noble lord ; but where birth and 
fortune are united, we expect the noble pride and 

* The late Lord Granby. 

Bravery and ,generositif of the commander in chief, fife] ' The 
attack on the character of the Marquis of Granby, is inspired with 
all the artful vehemence of personal and political hatred. But he 
was one of the most popular of a II the njembe^ of the administra- 
tion ; and, since it was the object of Junius to overthrow the min^ 
^try, he thought it necessary to use peculiar pains, to blast the 
popularity of those of them of whom public opinion was inclined 
to judge the least unfavourably. 

iadepejidencc 
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Independence of a man of spirit, not the servile, 
kumiliating complaisance of a couftier. As to the 
goodness of his heart, if a proof of it be taken 
from the facility of never refusing,- what conclusioa 
shall we draw from the indecency of never per- 
forming ? And if the discipline of the army be in 
any degree preserved, what thanks are due to a 
man, whose cares, notoriously confined to filling up 
vacancies, have degraded the office of commander 
in chief into a broker of commissions ? 

With respect to the navy, I shall only say, that 
this country is so highly indebted to Sir Edward 
Hawke, that no expence should be spared to secure 
to him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

The pure and impartial administration of justice 
is perhaps the firmest bond to secure a chearful sub- 

Sir Edward Hawke,"] His naval successes, the most splendid iu 
the train of the late war, had given hiui a hold on the public favour, 
f'hicheven Junius would not attempt to destroy. 

The pure and impartial administration of justice^ ^c] The cha* 
racterof Lord Mansfield was deservedly high. His arguments 
and decisions as a judge, were not less admired than had been his 
eloquence as a pieader at the bar. But, he was a Scotsman: he was 
the friend of Lord Bute : he was perhaps the chief adviser, in secret, 
of those measures which had been systematically pursued since 
the commencement of the present reign : he was inclined, in dotn^ 
his duty on the bench of justice, to favour the crown in all contests 
between the crown and its subjects, so far as the law could possibly 
be made to allow: he was disposed continually to exalt the judicial 
authority of the bench to new superiority over that of the jury: he 
would sometimes speak of the reason and science of the Roman 
bw, as greatly preferable to the technical barbarity of the English. 
—HinQ istic im ! 

mission 
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mission of the people^ and to engage their affec- 
tions to government. It is oot sufficient that ques- 
tions of private right or wrong are justly decided, 
nor that judges are superior to the vileness of pe- 
cuniary corruption. Jefferies himself, when the 
court had no interest, was an upright judge. A 
court of justice may be subject to another sort of 
bias, more important and pernicious, as it reaches 
beyond the interest of individuals, and affects the 
whole community. A judge under the influence 
of government, may be honest enough in the deci- 
sion of private causes, yet a traitor to the public. 
When a victim, is marked out by the ministry, this 
judge will offer himself to perform the sacrifice. 
He will not scruple to prostitute his dignity, and 
betray the sanctity of his office, whenever an arbi' 
trary point is to be carried for government, or the 
resentment of a court to be gratified. 
These principles and proceedings, odious and 

These principles mtd proceedings, S^eJ] The aiitlior here draws his 
general ponclusion ; insiniiating, that the view he had j^esented of 
nunisterial measures, principles, and personal characters, was suf- 
ficient to justify the people iii ^h^ving recourse almost to the last 
and piost violent efforts of constitutional resistance. This, how-, 
ever he would hai;e them to do, only in making comm&ncgmcwitha 
man whose conduct they censure. This inan was John WTilkbs. 
To procure the decisive support of Wilkes^ as necessary to the re- 
storation of the Whigs, to the maintenance of revolution prtnciples» 
to the support of the authority of public opinion, was a leading ob- 
jectin the secret design of the Author of these Letters. For this end, 
he purposed to write down the ministry which be here attacks, as 
Mr. Wilkes had threatened t,o write down former administrations. 

contemptible 
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contemptible as they are, in effect are no less inju- 
dicious. A wise and generous people are roused 
by every appearance of oppressive, unconstitutional 
measures, whether those measures are supported 
only by the power of government, or masked under 
the forms of a court of justice. Prudence and self- 
preservation will oblige the' most moderate dispo- 
sitions to make common cause, even with a. man 
whose conduct they censure, if they see him per- 
secuted in a way which the real spirit of the laws 
will not justify. The facts, on which these remarks 
are founded, are too notorious to require an applica- 
tion. 

Thi-Ss Sir, is the detail. In one view, behold a 
nation overwhelmed with debt; her revenues 
wasted; her trade declining; the affections of her 
colonies alienated; the duty of the magistrate 
transferred to the soldiery; a gallant army, which 
never fbughj unwillingly but against their fellow 
subjects, mouldering away for want of the direc- 
tion of a man ,of common abilities and spirif ; and, 
in the last instance, the administration of justice be- 
come odious and suspected to the whole body of 
the pe6ple. This deplorable scene admits of but 
one addition — that we are governed by counsels, 
from which a reasonable man can expect no remedy 
but poison, no relief but death. 

If. 

No remedy but poison y <Src,] At a. firll reading, we mrgiit regard 
this and some cHbcr 'simila,r figures, as merely useless and extra- 

. F \agant 
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. If, by the immediate interposition of Providence, 
it were possible for us to escape a crisis so full of 
terror and despair, posterity will not believe the his- 
tory of the present times. They will either con- 
clude that our distresses were imaginary, or that we 
had the good fortunp to be governed by ipen of ac- 
knowledged integrity and wisdom : they will not be- 
lieve it possible that their ancestors could have sur^ 
vived, or recovered from so desperate a condition, 
while a Duke of Grafton wajs Prime Minister, a 
Lord North Ckanc^Uor of the Exchequer, a Wey- 
piouth and a Hillsborough Secretaries of State, a 
Granby Commander in Chief, and a Mansfield Chief 
Criminal Judge of the kingdom, 

" , 'JUNIUS: 

vagant rant. But, more careful consideration, will induce us to 
forego this opinion. It is the master-art of these Letters of 
luN?us, that they are addressed equally, on the one hand, to the 
taste, reason, and spirit of intrigue, of the great; and, on the other, 
to the prejudices, and t\^e fierce abusive spirit, of the vulgar. For 
the sake of the latter, some slight occasional sacrifices were to be 
made by taste. Of these, the present le^ctravagant figure is one. It 
seems just a sally of genius and dignity of mind, descending as (ar 
a^ it is possible for them to descend, to the coarseness of vulgar 
abuse.' Never was coarseness better reconciled with dignity, thai^ 
}n fhese Letters. * . , 
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LETTER 11. 

TO THE PRUnTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



THE eloquence, the discernment, > the prqfbund knowledge of princi- 
ples, displayed in the preceding Letter^ an acquaintance with facts 
bespeaking^ access almost to the secret springs of ministerial mid 
cburtfy information, the incomparable dignity and the malignant 
force of its invective, with the magnitude of the object at which it 

' was plainly perceived to aim, instantly engaged, in an extraordinary 
degree, the general attention of all classes of the public. It was the 
principal new topic of conversation in every circle of the great, in 
which fashion, politics, 'and literature, were wotU to associate. By 
men of literature, acquainted withjhe best models of composition, 
and practised in imitating them, it was read with astonishment, as a 
piece unequalled by Sxrift, by Bolingbroke, by Shebbeare, or by 
IVUkes, Even the poetical writers of political satire, Dryden, Pope, 
Hanbitry Williams, and ChurchiU even in his Prophecy qf Famine, 
had, as it seemed, less of vehement sentiment, and of splefididfaticy» 
Above all, the whole public remarked in it, a sort of native loftiness 
of thought and speech, somewhat as if it were a prophet reprov* 
ir'ig with the consciouj authority of inspiration, or some indignatit 
angel descettdirig from heaven, to make poUticaC weakness andprofi' 
gacy shrink into themselves, that the ruin of Britain might yet be 
averted. The lowest class of readers, so far as they could understand 

.the language of this Letter, found that it gave a sanction and a new 

dignity, to /heir own prejudices and errors ; and, for what they could 

not understand, admired it just so much the more. The names of the 

ministers mentioned in the Letter of ]vsi\js were, at once, believed 

to be all most surely consigned to eternal infamy. Not only elo- 

' . quence, and profound thinking, but a political sagacity that could b$ 

the fruit of experience alone, was earnestly remarked in this Letter, 

A leader appeared to have suddenly arisen, whose voice public opi* 

nion could not chuse but to obey. All wondered who might be the 

real author ; arid many vain surmises were on this head thrown out. 

The Mai'quis o/" Gran BY was attacked with a bitter malignity, that, 

if atiy thing could, must have excited public indignation against the 

author of the attack. His military friends were enraged, that the 

seaesy qf a fictitious name should. co^tceal that author from their veH" 

F 2 geanc€. 
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geince. Lord George Germaine, not imdeseroedly disgraced 
for not having eagerly done^ his duty in the battle of Minden, was 
supposed to be the only man, at least the only military man, who 
could write so well, and could have secret motives for writing so 
I itterly against Lord GranBy. Sir William Draper Jtcas ambi* 
tious to shew, that the coinmafider in chief had a military friend, 
who could defend his political reputation xcith greater gallantry thait 
this terrible secret enemy, and at least ttith equal eloquence. 

Sir William Draper was not a mere soldier : he had received an ex- 
cellent education ; and had been, for a fcnsiderable time, a residing 
member of an university. Military ardour, and an occurrence of 
circumstances favourable to his promotion in the army, carried him 
away from the literary pursuits in which his earlier life had been en" 
gaged. He was distinguished among the English officers who 
served on the continent in the war of 1756. His fortune afterwards 

, conducted him to the east. Every where was his conduct a fair ejK 
ample of the union of the best qualities of the soldier, the scholar, 
and the gentlemaji. To crown the successes cf the British. arms in 
the east, there remained, at the time when Spain interposed in the 
war, scarcely any great enterprize to be tried, unless it were an expe- 
dition against the Spanish settlements in the Philippine Isles. Colo- 
nel Draper, with great promptitude and judgment, fornted a plan for 
such an enterprize, of which the execution was immediately determined 
upon. A military and a riaval force, under his comwxxnd ofid thai of 
Admiral Cornish, was sent out from India, to attack the capital of 
Jhe Philippines. At sea, on land, their courage, skiU, and activity, 
triumphed over every obstacle, that the obstiftate though injudicious 
bravery of the Spaniards presented, to oppose their success. Even 
when it was no longer possible to defend^ their capitalj the, Spaniards 
chose rather to suffer the English to enter it by assault, than tocapiiw 
late with their heretic foes. lVhe7i it was too late for negotiation or 
resistance, the generosity of the conquerors suffered ike vanquished, 
notwithstanding their first obstinacy, to ransom their captured i&ufi 
from pillage and-co?iflagration. The ransom could be paid only in 
bills upon the Spanish merchants and government in Europe. With 
these bills, ""and with the spoils they had taken before accepting tJietn, 
the surviving conquerors returned, to India and to Britain. It was 
not doubted, but the Court of Spain would rejoice that, after cap- 
' tur,e, the capital of the Philippines had 'been spared for so light a 

fine; 
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fine ; nor, that ancient Spanish honour, so much esteemed in Eng^ 
land, would gladly pay the stipulated ransom. ,But the event proved 
different.. The Spaniards, ajier peace had beeti concluded, could not 
fear that Britain would, far the sake of the Manila ransom, re- 
new the sar. They refused the payment ; the'bills u*ere protested ; and 
General Draper, and Admiral Cornish, were left to solicit the Bri- 
tish ministry with long and fruitless assiduity, to procure from Spain 
that justice which was due to themselves, and the soldiers and sailors, 
the compariions of their perils and their victory. But General Dra- 
per was honoured with the approbation of his country ; from his 
king, obtained the ribbon of the Order of the Bath, with other advati- 
tages, of which Junius sufficiently speaks; and, havifig returned 
from the east, not without considerable acquisitions of fortune, was 
enabled to retire to the respectable enjoyment of ease and dignity, at 
Clifton, near Bath, where he possessed an elegant house and gardens ; 
or, occasionally, among his friends of taste, rank, and fashio^, in 
London. In his garden at Clifton, he erected a cenotaph, with a fine 
inscription, written by himself, sacred to the memory of his old mili- 
tary comrades, the officers and soldiers of the sixty-ninth r,egiment, ' 
in company with whom he had often fought, and who had fallen in 
the east. On several occasions, his ahi'itf as a. writer was made 
known to the public ; always with advantage. He had a vanity in 
shewing, that he was no le^s an elegant scholar, than a gallant and 
skilful soldier. There was a mixture of literary ambition, soldierly 
frankness, and ardent friendship, in his eager interpitsitio7t, in the 
foilotving Letter, to defend the Marquis of Granhy against the bold 
imputations r^ Junius. So far as literary fame might be his ob- 
ject, he has not been disappointed. lie is generally confessed to havt 
been an adversary not unworthy o} him to whom he opposed himself. 
In his Letter, which he seems to have sitten down, in a great passion to 
write, Sir tVilliam^ expatiates, first, on th^ mischief of libellous attacks 
on the characters of great men ; and, with no small felicity of phrase, 
names the neglect to vindicate lijorth thus libelled — a sort of mispri- 
sion of treason against society. He dtscribes the character of Lord, 
Grafiby, from pergonal knouledge, as exhibiting a noble assemblageof 
all the military virtues ; brave, untainted with ar.y meanness of seti 
timent, loyal, to want and distress even prodigally bountiful, a 
--stranger to vanity, though more than almost any one else alive to 
the sense of true glory. He affrms, this nobleman nevcr^ in his of- 

, fee 
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Jice of commander in chief, to have bestowed commissions otherunsi 
than tipon men whose condition would give them a natural interest to 
defend their country, without making themselves itistruments for the 
suppression of its liberties. He relates, that the Marquis employed, at 
least, as much care upon the general state of the army, as was neces- 
sary to preserve its spirit and discipline. Jnd he denies, that any 
commissions were improperly disposed of, from the selfish anxiety of 
the commander in chief, to provide, exclusively, for his own. relations 
and dependents. Concluding himself to have thus sufficiently vindi* 
cated his friend from every aspersion Junius had thrown out against 
him ; he closes his Letter with calling on that xtrriter to ask Lor^ 
Grdnby^s pardon, and with quoting a few of his own words against 
himself 



«iR, ' 26. January, 1769. 

IHE kingdom, swarms^ with such numbers 
of felonious robbers of private character and vir- 
tue, that no honest or good man is safe; especi- 
ally as these cowardly, base, assassins stab in tlie 
dark, without having the courage to sign their real 
;iames to their malevolent and wicked productions. 
A writer, who signs himself Junius, in the Public 
Advertiser of the ^ 1st instant, opens the deplorable 
situation of his country in a very affecting. manner: 
with a pompous parade of his candour and decency, 
he tells us, that we see dissensions in all p^rts of 
the empire, an universal spirit of distrust and dissa- 
tisfaction, and a total loss of respect towards us in 
the eyes of foreign powers. But this writer, with 
all his boasted candour, has not told us the real 
cause of the evils he so pathetically enumerates. I 

shall 
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shell take the liberty to explain the cause for him, 
Junius, and such writers as himself, occasion all the 
mischief complained of, by falsely ^nd maliciously 
traducing the best characters in the kingdom. For 
when our deluded people at home, and foreigners 
abroad, read the poisonous and inflammatory libels 

that are daily published with impunity, to vilify 

■ ■ ' ii ■ I ■■■■1-.— ■ I I . I ■■_.■■■,■ 

Junius, and such uriters as himself, occasion all the mischief, SCc,"] 
This is the wild outcry of passion blind to all true discernment. 
Yet, even in this error, there was a mixture of truth. The first 
cause of the weakness pf the government ; and the discontents of 
the people, existed, in the inability of the old Whig party, the foU 
lowers of the Pelhams, to maintain themselves in office, exercising 
ayigorous, popular government, and in their strength, which they, 
however, still retained^ to disturb any rivals who should endeavour 
to supplant them in the administration. The second existed in that 
progress of events, and in those particular counsels, wliich had 
made the resolution to govern by an union of AVhigs with Tories, 
in vv'hicb the latter should if possible predominate, a fixed prin- 
ciple of the present reign. The third arose from its being not a 
man of lofty disinterestedness, of sublime, overawing, political 
taleots, ahd of splendid good fortune in his ministry, such as Lord 
Cha{lTam,but the meaner mind, the more selli^h spirit, the more luck- 
less fortune, of Lord Bute, that was chosen to accomplish this great 
change in the plan of the British government. The fourth had its 
existence, no doubt, in the agency which operated on public 
opiaioD, through the press, and in the various enunciations of that 
opinion, thus influenced, which were conveyed to the world by 
the same channeL But, had only the populace and low traders in 
political scribbling, at this time, spoken through the press; the 
effect could not have been very important. It. was because the 
great political leaders, both directly and indirectly, interested 
themselves to contend, as well through the press, as in Parliament, 
and found the former the shorter passage to the car of the people, 
that political writing acquired, at this lime, so much power to do, 
whether good or evil. 

those 
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those who are any way distinguished by their good 
qualities and eminent virtues; when they find no 
notice taken of; or reply given to, these slanderous 
tongues and^ens, their conclusion is, that both the 
ministers and the nation have been fairly described; 
and'they act accordingly: I think it therefore the 
duty of every good citizen to stand forth, and en-' 
deavour to undeceive the public, when tbe vilest 
arts are made use of to defame and blacken the 
brightest characters among us. An eminent author 
affirms it to be almost as - criminal to hear a worthy 
man traduqdd, without attempting hisjustification, ♦ 
, as to be the author of the calumny ^ agamst him. 
For my own part, I think it a sort of misprision of 
treason against society. Tsfo man, therefore, who 
knows Lord Granby, can possibly hear so good land 
great a character most vilely abused, without a 
warm and just indignation against this Junius, this 
high-priest of envy ;, malice, and all uncharitableness, 

Junius, this hip^h priest- of erivi/y <S.'c.] Here is a figure, the use of 
, "which bespeaks the academic. It'is correct, expressive; not un-. 
sui(ahly applied, Put it is borrowed from the Scriptures, vith a 
formality and labour, which shew that theAvriter, in using it, forgot 
Lis argument, for the take of an ornament, derived not from inven- 
tion, but from mere memory. Nor was he the first to use it in this 
manner. It had been so em|:>Joyed an hundred times before, by 
olivines in their sermons, and by school-boys in their themes. It* 
' use in this place is, to interrupt the free course of thought and rea- 
soning; while the author seems to say, in it, — "MarTi, gentle reader, 
'** how well I have read my Bible, and my History of the Heathen 
•' Gods; w'ith' what skill I can borrovy a ligure, >h6w aptly intro- 
'* 'duce, how distiiKtlv and correctly display it !" 

' * ' who 
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who has endeavoured to sacrifice our beloved com- 
mander in chief at the altars of his horrid deities. 
Nor is the injury done to his lordship alone, but to 
the whole nation, which may too soon feel the con- 
tempt, and consequently the attacks, of our late 
enemies, if they can be induced to believe that the 
person, on whom the safety of the^c kingdoms so 
much depends, is unequal to his. high station, and 
destitute of those qualities which form a good ge- 
neral. One would have thought that his lordship's 
service in the cause of his country, from the battle 
of Culloden to his most glorious conclusion of the 
late war, might have intitled him to common re- 
spect and decency at least; but this uncandid, in- 
decent writer, has gone so far as to turn one of the 
most amiable men of the age into a stupid, unfeel- 
ing, and senseless being ; possessed, indeed, of a 
personal courage, but void of those essential qualities 
which distinguish the commander from the com- 
mon soldier. 

Avery long, uninterrupted, impartial, I will 
add, ' a most disinterested frietidship with Lord 

A very long, unirUerrupied, Ac.] This character of Lord Granby 
. is undeniably, well drawn, even with a pencil scarcely less happy, 
than that of Junius himself appears in those few instances in 
^vhich Junius has tried pane,g\ric. In one or two places, how- 
ever. Sir William Draper has used expressions, of which the 
shrewd penetration of Junmus was ready to take advantage against 
him; as the reader w 11 perceive, on comparing this Letter with the 
following one. 

G Granbv, 
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Granby, gives me the right to affirm, that all 
JiJNius's assertions are false and scandalous. Lord 
Granby's courage, though of the brightest and 
most ardent kind, is among the lowest of iiis nu- 
merous good qualities ; he was formed to excel in 
war, by nature's liberality to his mind as well as 
person. .Educated and instructed by his most no- 
ble father, and a most spirited as well as excellent 
scholar, the present' Bishop of Bangor, he was 
trained to the nicest sense of honour, and to the 
truest and noblest sort of pride, that x>f never do- 
ing or suffering a mean action. ' A sincere love and 
attachment to his king and country, and to their 
glory, first impelled • him to the field, where he 
never gained aught but honour. He impaired^ 
through his bounty, his own fortune ; for his boun- 
ty, which this writer would in vain depreciate, is 
founded upon the npblest of the human affections, 
it flows from a heart melting to goodness from the 
most refined humanity. Can a man, who is de- 
scribed as unfeeling, and vdid of reflection, be con- 
stantly employed in .seeking proper objects on 
whom to exercise those glorious virtues of compas- 
sion and generosity? The distressed officer, the 
soldier, the widow, the orphan, audi a long list be- 
sides, know that vanity has no share in his frequent 
donations; he gives, because he feels their distresses. 
Nor has he ever been rapacious with one hand, to 
.be bountiful with the other: yet this uncandid 

Junius 
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Juki ITS would insinuate, that the dignity of the com- 
mander in chief is depraved into the base office of 
a commission-broker; that is. Lord Granby bar- 
gains for the sale of commissions ; for it must have 
this meaning, if it has any at all. But where is the 
man living who can justly charge his lordship with 
such mean practices? Why does not Junius pro- 
duce him ? J u N I u s knows that he *has no other means 
of wounding this hero, than from some missile 
weapon, shot from an obscure corner: He seeks, as 
all such defamatory writers do, , 



s par^ere voces 
In Vulgum ambiguas^ 



to raise a suspicion in the minds of the people. . 
But I hope that my countrymen will be no longer 
imposed upon by artful and designing men, or by 
Wretches, who, bankrupts in business, in fame, and 
. in fortune, mean nothing more than to involve this 
country in the same comjnon ruin with themselves. 
Hence it is, that they are constantly aiming their 
dark and too often fatal weapons against those who 

' ' .^■^■^M^M^^— ■ I ■ ■ «— ^— « I ■ II m^^t I - I. ! ■ » ■ II ■ . -^ 

Yet this uncatididjvswsi SCc.'] From these words, to the ead of 
the paragraph, the defence is of that aukward sort, which betrays 
M'hat it undertakes to defend. Sir William ought, in the utmost 
possible brevity of words, and with a tone of indignation scorning 
all speech on such a subject, to have rejected the id^as of Lord 
Granby 's bargaining about commissions, and of his selfishly 
filling the army with his own relations, as if it were impossible for 
any mas of honour to thinks of such a thing, even in accusation 
against another. His talking feebly, and with apparent labour, 
about the matter, could not but add, in fact, new weight *to the 
charge which Junius had.made, 

G 2 stand 
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stand forth as the bulwark of our national safety. 
Lord Granby was too conspicilous a mark not to be 
their object. He is next attacked for being un- 
faithful to his promiises and engagements: where 
are JxTNius's proofs? Although I could give some 
instances, where a breach of promise would be a 
virtue, especially in the case of those who would 
pervert the open, unsuspecting moments of con- 
vivial mirth, into sly, insidious applications for pre- 
ferment, or party-systems, and would endeavour to 
surprize a good man, whp cannot bear to see any 
<me leave him dissatisfied, into unguarded promises. 
Lord Granby's attention to his own family and rela- 
tions is called selfish. Had he not attended to 
th6m, when* fair and just opportunities presented 

' themselves, I should have thought him unfeeling, 
and void of reflection indeed. Howare any man's 
friends or relations to be provided for, but from the 

' influence and protection of the patron ? It is unfair 
to suppose that I^ord Granby *s friend^have not as 
much merit as the friends of any othqr great man: . 
If he is generous .at the'public expence, as Junius 
invidiously call^, it, the pi^blic is at no more ex- 
pence for his lordship's friends, than it would be if 
any other set of men possessed those offices. The 
charge is ridiculous ! 

The last charge against Lord Granby is of a most 
serious and a^larming nature indeed. Junius as- 
serts, that the army is mouldering away for want of 
the direction of a man of "common, abilities and 

spirit. 
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spirit. The present condition of the army gives the 
directest lie to his assertions. It was never upon a 
more respectable footing with regard to discipline, 
and all the essentials that can form good soldiers. 
Lord Ligonier delivered a firm and noble palladium 
of our safeties into Lord Granby's hands, who has 
kept it in the same good order in, which he received 
it. The strictest care has been taken to fill up the 
vacant commissions, with such gentlemen as have 
the glory of their ancestors to support, as well as 
their own, and are doubly bound to the cause of 
their king and country, from motives of private pro- 
perty, as well as public spirit. The adjutant-general, 
who has the immediate care of the troops after 
Lord Grianby, is an officer that would do great 
honour to any service in Europe, for his correct ar- 
rangements, good sense and discernment upon all 
occasibns, and for a punctuolity and precision which 
give the most entire satisfaction to all who are 
obliged to consult him. The reviewing generals, 
who inspect the army twice a year, have been se- 
lected with the greatest care, and have a nswcred 
the important trust reposed in them, in the most lau- 
dable manner. Their reports of the condition of 
the army ^re much more to be credited than those of 

The present candiiion of the Army, fife] Junius was, however, 
right: Sir William Draper^ in the wrong. The discipline of 
the British army was, at this time, actually much ncglecteil. It 
was, in fact, mouldering away. But, perhaps, the blame did not 
'iewith Lord Gran BY. 

Junius, 
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Junius, whom I do advise to atone for his^ shameful 
aspersions, by asking pardon of Lord Granby and 
the whole kingdom, whom he has oflFended by his 
abominable- scandals. In short, to turn JuKius's 
own battery against him, I must assert, in his own 
words, *' that he has given strong assertions 
without proof, declamation without argunaent, and 
violent censures without dignity or moderation.? 

, WILLIAM DRAPER. 



Abominable scandals — slanderous tongnes-^poisonous and injlampia- 
iory libels — wicked productions — cowardly base assassins— felonious rob- 
bers — pompous parade, KcJ] Such are the modes of expression which 
feeble, blustering raalignity, is apt to use, wheneVer it attempts the 
eloquence of invectiv,e. They constitute ribaldry. They betray 
rage without genius. They are the ' favourite ornaments of our 
present wonderfully eloquent Jacobins, land Anii- Jacobins. 



LETTER 
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LETTER III. 

TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE bATH. 



NOTHING could Jiave occurred, more favourable to the iutenliofis of 
JuKius, than that afnanof rank, talents, artd reputation, should 
eagerly, and mihout concealmetU of his name, make a public reply to 
only a fioft ,of his first Letter; a reply written with a slww of obi- 
^'^y* y^^ open to easy and confoimding rtfufa/ion» 

Tfiis answer is a master-piec^ of controversy and invective, which I do 
■ not know to have been, in any iuslaftce, equalled by arty other person. 
Of every, even the smallest slip made by his pppoftent, Junius taJces 
keen, skilful, decisive advantage. Every push, every blow, every 
grasp, disarms, blinds i or pierces the vital parts. There is, inthe- 
whole flow of the Letter, somewhat of the malignity of a Domiiian ; 
who, when he commanded tiie most atrocious cruelties, then praised 
his Qppn clemency the most ; for, it is precisely in those parts in 
which ]vsivs affects the most (f tenderness^ and cpurtly politeness, 
towards Sir Wi Lii am Dr a per, and Lord Gran bV, that he over- 
wjielms them mth the surest confutfition, and Hie bitterest reproach. 
Of avowed concessions, J vvivs fails not to take the most malicious 
advantage: concessions inconsiderately tftade by implication, he 
seizes with the vigilame, the joy, and the cunning of a tiger rushing 
on its prey c he marks where there is something studiously concealed ; 
and with penetratiofi which no artifice can elude, and activity by 
which every labour is easily conquered, discovers the mystery, a?ui to 
the confusion of his adversaries, drags it in fa day : he does more ; once 
engaged with his adversaries, he adventures beyorui those things 
which were immediately in dispute; and wlierever aught is tp be 
found, by which public scorn or indignation can be excited against 
them, he fiercely availf himself of it. Jll this is the act of a mind, 
7iot ofily of great powers, bid evidently of a practice in tite affairs of 
life, and an experience in logical and rhetorical^cofUention about mat- 
ters of actual business, and interesting tp all the passions, — which, 
to it at least, must have been very great. But, JuN ivs thus coni end- 
ing mth Sir William Draper, is a giant clashing a pigmy with 
the same exertion of care and skill as if it were his match in force. 

The- 
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Tht Letter begins with the ironical praise of the generosity of Sir Wih 
tianCs friendship to Lord Granhy ; and mentions ^ as the surest proofs 
of that generosity, the inconsiderate rashness and weakness qf the 
4efence whicJi it had prompted him to attempt. It next triumphs 
over the weak assertion, that political writers were the only authors of 
qll the national humiliation and discontent. It infers, against Sir 
William, that since he had undertaken the defence of none but Lord 
Granby ; he must, therefore, have Judged all the. other ministers, ar^ 
raigned by ]v a ivs, to be unworthy ^qf defence. It dexterously evades 
the charge qf wanton malignity, in the former Letter, against Lord 
Gra?iby, by remarking, how foolishly his panegyrist had represented 
him, as a man qf extraordinary endowments which he certainly did not 
possess. It affirms, with forcible proof, that he had obtained his full 
share of military honours and emoluments. And it renews theasser- 
tio?i, that his chief care as commander in chief, was to supply vacancies^ 
and to supply them with a mean subserviency to the fishes and irUC' 
rests of the ministers. It brands his desertion of Mr, Wilkes, as 
a forfeiture oftJte very honour of a gentleman. With infinite address^ 
it brings under public fiotice, as if J Dmvs had wished to hide the op- 
probriutn, as if Sir William Draper had not, that careless conviviality 
which was too often pushed to the worst excess qf drunkenness at the 
Marquises table. It convicts Sir William displayed it qf inaccuracy in 
'facts, relative to the army; which, whether thefi;^uit qf ignormtce or 
design, ought to deprive him of all right to credit in whatever he 
should say of it. *from this^ it slides, by an . easy transition, to Sir 
William^ s own conduct^ and holds him out to the indignation of the 
army, and of the world ; as a man who, for the sake (f honours tthich 
he could not thus enjoy without ignominy, and qf emolumetits which 
must bring with them shame and remorse, had basely sacrificed; to a 
weak administration, the interests of the troops he had cmnmanM, 
and the honour if the country to which he belonged. Not content 
with this, it accuses him of having bartered away, in a manner pecu- 
liarly dishonourable, the command of a regiment which government 
had bestowed as one of the rewards' of his base services. It rises, at 
the conclusion, to a tone of the loftiest indigjiation and scorn ; and 
insinuates that, not disiyiterested friendship, but the hope of another 
regiment, which he might again sell, had prompted that ostentatious 
interposition, in behalf of the Marquis of Granby, which iirewvpofn 
him this chastisement, 

SIR3 
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SIR, 7. February^ 1769. 

1 OUR defence of Lord Granby does ho* 
nour to the goodness of your heart. You feel, as 
you ought to do, for the reputation of your friend, 
and you express yourself in the wannest language 
of your passions. In any other cause, I doubt not, 
you would have cautiously weighed the c(mse- 
q^uences of committing your name to the licentious 
discourses and malignant opinions of the world. 
But here, I presume, you thought it would be a 
breach of friendship to lose one moment in consult- 
ing your understanding ; as if an appeal to the pub- 
lic were no more than a military coufi de main, where 
a brave man has no rules to follow but the dictates 
of his courage. Touched with your generosity, I 
freely forgive the excesses into which it has led you; 
and, far from resenting those terms of reproach, 
which, considering Aat you are an advocate for de- 
corum, you have heaped upon me rather too libe- 
rally, I place them to the account of an honest un- 
reflecting indignation, in which your cooler judg- 
ment and natural politeness had no concern. I ap- 
prove of the spirit with which you have given your 

/ approve of ih€ spirit, ^c.] The preposition of, was in this 

' phrase unnecessary. The use of it, is an instance of intorrectness 

which occurs only in the carelessness of convenation, or in that class 

of our elder vriten by whom delicate corectnesi of phraseology 

appeals not to have been ever studied. 

H nanife 
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name to the public ; and, if it were a proof of any- 
thing but spirit, I should have thought myself 
bound to follow your example. ^I should have 
hoped that even my name might have carried some 
authority with it, if I had not seen how very little 
weight or consideration a printed paper receives 
evert from the respectable signature of Sir William 
Draper. 

Yau begin with a general assertion, that writers 
such as I am, are the real cause of all the public 
evils we complain of And do you really think, 
Sir William, that the licentious pen of a political 
writer is able to produce such important effects ? 
A little calm reflection might have shewn you, that 
national calamities do not arise from the descrip- 
tion, but from the real character and conduct of 
ministers. To have supported your assertion, you 
should have proved that the present ministry .are 
unquestionably the best and brightest characters of 
the kingdom ; and that, if the affections bf the co- 
lonies have been alienated, if Corsica has been 
shamefully abandoned, if commerce languishes, if 
public credit is threatened with* a new debt, and 
your own Manilla ransom most dishonourably given 

If Corsica has been shamefully abandoned, ^c] It was, undoubt- 
edly, very careless policy in the ministers of firitain> to suffer the 
Genoese to oppress the Corsicans, or the French to take possession 
of that isle, at a time when the firm interposition of Britain might 
have settled Corsica in the condition of a small free republic, in 
which it would have proved a very useful dependent ally, in those 
seas, to the great naval power of the English. ^ ' 

Up, 
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up, it has all been owing to the malice of political " 
writers, who will not suffer the best and brightest 
of characters (meaning still the present ministry) to 
take a single right step for the honour or interest of 
the nation. But it seems you were a little tender 
of coming to particulars. Your conscience insi- - 
nuated to you, that it would be prudent to leave the 
characters of Grafton, North, Hillsborough, Wey- 
mouth, and Mansfield, to shift for themselves ; and 
truly. Sir William, the part you Aave undertaken is 
at least as much as you are equal to. 

Without disputing Lord Granby's courage, we 
are yet to learn in what articles of military know- 
ledge nature has been so very liberal to his mind. 
If you have served with him, you ought to have 
pointed out some instances of able disposition and 
well-concerted enterprize, which might fairly be 
attributed to his capacity as a general. It is you. 
Sir William, who make your friend appear auk- 
ward and ridiculous, by giving him a laced suit of 
tawdry qualifications, which nature never intended 
him to wear. 

You say, he has acquired nothing but honour in 
the field. Is the Ordnance nothing ? Are the Blues 
nothing.^ Is the command of the army, with all the 
patronage annexed to it, nothing? Where he got 
these nothings I know not ; but you at least ought to 
have told us where he deserved them. 

As to his bounty, compassion, &c. it Would have 
been but little to the purpose,' though you had 

H 2 proved 
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proved an that yon have asserted. I meddle with 
fiotbing but his character as commander in chief; 
and, though I acquit him of the baseness of selling 
tommis^ons, I still assert, that his military cares 
have never extended beyond the disposal of vacan- 
cies; and I am justified by the complaints of the 
whole army, when I say that, m this distribution, 
he consults nothing but parliamentary interest, Or 
the gratification of his immediate dependants. As 
to his servile submission to die reigning mimstr}r, 
let me ask, whether he did not desert the cause of 
the whole army, when he suffered Sir Jeffery Am- 
herst to be sacrificed, and what share he had in re- 
calling that officer to the service ? Did he not be- 
tray the just interest of the army, in permitting 
Lord Percy to have a regiment ? And does he not 
at this moment give up all character and dignity as 
a gentleman, in receding from his own repeated de- 
clarations in favour of Mr.. Wilkes? 

In the two next articles I think we are agreed. 
You candidly admit, that he often makes such pro- 
mises as it is a virtue ip him to violate, and that no 
man is more assiduous to provide for his relations 
at the public expence. I did not urge the last as 

Sir Jejfery Atnh&rst to he sacrificed, SCc,"] This great officer, the 
friend and favourite of Lord Chatham, had been, chiefly on ac 
count of this friendship, very abruptly and imperiously reanovcd 
from the government of Virginia, and left trith no reward, but bis 
military rank, for all his gallant and important services. He vas 
restored 'to the service ; and rose, afterwards, to the highest com* 
mand in the anny. 

an 
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an absolute vice in his disposition, biit to prove 
that a careliss disinterested spmt is no part of his 
character; and as to the other, I desire it may be 
rcn»mbered, that / never descended to the inde- 
cency of enquiring into his camnviai hours. It is you. 
Sir William Draper, who have taken care to repre- 
sent your friend in the character of a drunken land* 
lord, who deals out his promisiss as liberally as his 
liqucM*, and will suffer no man to leave his table either 
sorrowful or sober. None but an intimate friend^ 
who nmst frequently have seen him in these un<* 
happy, disgraceful moments, could have described 
him so well. 

The last charge, of the neglect of the army, is 
mdeed the most material of all. I am sorry to tell 
you. Sir William, that, in this article, your first fact 
is false ; and, as there is nothing more painful to me 
than to give a direct contradiction to a gentleman 
of your appearance, I could wish that^in your fu- 
ture publications, you would pay a greater atten- 
tion to the truth of your premises, before you suiFer 
your genius to hurry you to a conclusion. Lord 
Ligonier did not deliver thi army (which you, in 
classical language, are pleased to call a palladium) 
into Lord.Granby's hands. It was taken from him 
much against his inclination, some two or three 

Lord Ligonier did not, AC] The dismission of Lord Ligonier had 
taken place some time before the appointment of the Marquis of 
Granbyto th^ chief command of the forces. But, the office had 
been^ in the interval^ unfilled. 

years 
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years before Lord Granby was commander in chief. 
As to the state of the army, I should be glad ta 
know where you have received your intelligence. 
Was it in the rooms at Bath, or at your retreat at 
Clifton ? The reports^ of reviewing generals com- 
prehend only a few regiments in England s which, as 
they are immediately under the royal inspection, are 
perhaps in some tolerable order. But do you know 
any thing of the troops in the West Indies, the Me- 
diterranean, and North America, to say nothing of 
a whole army absolutely ruined in Ireland ? Enquire 
-a little into facts. Sir William, before you publish 
your next panegyric upon Lord Granby; and, be- 
lieve me, you will find there is a fault at head-quar- 
ters, which even the acknowledged care and abili- 
ties of the adjutant-general cannot correct. 

Permit me now. Sir William, to address myself 
personally to you, by way of thanks for the honour 
of your correspondence. You are by no means 
undeserving of notice : and it may' be of conse- 
^quence, even to Lord Granby, to have it deter- 
mined, whether or no the man, who Jhas praised him 
so lavishly, be himself deserving of praise. When 
you returned to Europe, you zealously undertook 
the cause of that gallant army, by whose bravery 
at Manilla your own fortune had been established. 
You complained, you threatened, you even appealed 
to the public in print. By what accident did it 
happen, that in "the midst of all this tiustle, and all 
tliese clamours for justice to your injured troops, the 

name 
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name of the Manillsi ransom was suddenly buried 
in a profound, and, since that time, an uninterrupted 
silence? Did the ministry suggest any motives to 
you, strong enough to tempt a man of honour to de- 
sert and betray the cause of his fellow-soldiers? 
Was it that blushing ribband, which is now t^ie per- 
petual ornament of your person ? Or was it that 
regiment, which you afterwards (a thing unprece- 
dented among soldie'rs) sold to Colonel Gisbome ? 
Or was it that government, the full pay of which 
you are contented to hold, with the half-pay of an 
Iriih colonel? And do you now, after a retreat not 
very like that of Scipio, presume to intrude your- 
self, unthought-of, uncalled-for, 'upon the patience 
of the public ? Are your flatteries of the comman- 
der in chief directed to another regiment, which 
.you may again dispose of on the same honourable 
terms? We know your prudence. Sir William, and 
I should be sorry to stop your preferment. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER 
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LETTER IV. 

TO JUNIUS/ 



SIR inUhm Draper svderefy feii ih^Joree 9f tfu argument mid in* 
veciivein^t preceding letter, lie was emied to make secoid 
attempt i to vindicgie as well 1\is Ofon honour as that of the Marquis 
of Granb^f, and to evince, if possible, that his literary talents tvere 
not utterly contemptible in comparison with those of JuM ivs» With 
these views, straining all his abilities, ke wraie thefolhwing letter, 

Ji is imdeniably of considerable merit, as a piece of exculpatory ek^ 
gidence. It is written more carefully than his former Letter, and 
nvith somewhat more of oratorical art. Yet, even here, he deals with too 
much of artless eandouv ; he affects tea much the usa of such Qtm- 
ments as are fittest to adorn the theme of a school-boy,- or the h- 
boured essay of a college pedant ; he descends into detail and confes- 
sion, too much in the manner of a man that felt hifnse^ humbled, 
awed, subdued, before his adversary. 

This Letter begins with remarking, what adtmttages JtrKIvs deriii^ 
from the concealment of his person ; how dishonest are thp motives 
by which he must be prompted; how bitter his malignity ; how unge- 
nerous his misrepresentations ; how powerfully his literary talents 
have seconded the badness of his heart. The author, next^ renews Ms 
drfense of Lord Granby ; and maintains it with a degree of skiU, 
that seems to have been sufficient to deter Junius froni returning 
upon that hobleman^s character as a fit subject of political satire. 
Of the state of the army, too. Sir William here writes with a knoifh 
ledge of military fitness, and of the certain principles of human ac- 
tion, by which the force of the animadversiotis lo/" Junius is in a 
great degree destroyed. But, when this worthy man comes to speak 

^ of himself, he at once discovers the whole extent of his humiliation. 
He makes confession, as if he were an the rack; and, in the fidness 
of his heart, brings his adversary acquainted with facts against him, 
which but for this too frank discovery might not have become pub' 
lickly known. Had he not thus furnished his opponents with a k^ to 
secrets, of which tJie notoriety was to make him odious, perhaps he 
might have come off from the contention, without heart-bitterness or 
disgrace* . . 

SIR, 
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SIR, 17, February^ 1769. 

I RECEIVED JuNius's favour last night: 
he is determined to keep his advantage by the help 
of his mask; it is an excellent protection, it has 
saved many a man from an untimely end. But 
whenever he will be honest enough to lay it aside, 
avow himself, and produce the face which has so 
long lurked behind it, the world will be able to 
judge of his motives for writing such infamous in- 
vectives. His real name will discover his freedom 
and independency, or his servility to a faction* 
Disappointed ambition, resentment for defeated 
hopes, and desire of revenge, assume but too often 
the appearance of public spirit ; but, be his. designs 
wicked or charitable, Junius should learn, thafit is 
possible to condemn measures, without a barbarous 
and criminal outrage against men. Ju n lus delights 
to mangle carcases with a hatchet : his language 

and 

. — , ,: . 

Bid whenever he trill be honest enmsgh, SCcI Shall, not u-iil, is the 
vord which^ in strict propriety of writing, ought to have been here 
used. Nothing in the idiomatic peculiarities of the English lan- 
guage, is leis easily mastered, than skill to use the two auxiliary 
words shall and will, with delicate correctness, in every possible 
case in which the necessities of thought may demand their use. 

Junius delights to mangle carcases with a hatchet, iCc.'] From the 
beginning of this period to the end of the paragraph. Sir William 
Draper makes an aukward and pedantic use of the figure of the 
hatchet, JuKivs is now a butcher mangling carcases with his 
hatchet; then an American warrior throwing it; next a nosegay 
inaker, culling the flowers of St. Giles's and' Billingsgate ; again, an 

I executioneCf 
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and ihstrument have a great connection with Clare* 
market ; and, to do him justice, he handles his weap<m 
most admirably^ One would imagine he had be^n 
taught to throw it by the savage's of America. It 
is therefore high time for me to step in once more 
to shield my friend from this merciless weapon, 
ahhough I may be wounded in the attempt. But I 
must first ask Junius, by what forced analogy and 
construction, the moments of convivial mirth are 
made to signify indecency, a violation of engage- 
ments, a drunken landlord, and a desire that every 
one in company should be drunk likewise ? He 
must have culled all the flowers of St. Giles's^ and 
Billingsgate, to have produced such a piece of ora- 
tory. Here the hatchet descends with tenfold ven- 
geance; but, alas! it hurts no one but its master! 
For Junius must not think to put words into my 
mouth, that, seem too foul even for his own. 

My friend's political engagements I know notj 
so cannot pretend to explain them, or assert their 
consistency. I know not whether Junius be con- 
siderable enough to belong to any party: If he 
sh'buld be so, can he affirm, that he has always ad- 

executioner, who in this culling of flowers makes his axe descend 
with. vengeance. To this confusion, and this pedantry of meta- 
phors, in the Letters of Sir William Draper, we shall hereafter find 
Junius alluding with great force of sarcasm. ; 

Alas ! it hurts no one bid its master /] Alas J ha4 nothing to do ifl 
th^ place. Sir William Draper ipeant not seriously to regret, that 
Junius should injure no one but himself: and tWe is no peculiar 
force of irony in this U5e of the yford^Alds ! 

. ' hered 
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hered to one set of men and measures? Is he sure 
that he has never sided with those whom he was 
first hired to abuse? Has he never abused those 
he was hired to praise ? To say the truth, most men's 
politics sit much too loosely about them. But, as 
my friend's military character was the chief object 
that engaged me in this controversy, to that I shall 
return. 

Junius asks, what instances my friend has given 
of his military skill and capacity as a general? 
When and where he gained his honour? When he 
deserved his emoluments ? The united voice of the 
anny which served under him, the glorious testi- 
mony of Prince Ferdinand, and of vanquished ene* 
mies, all Germany will tell him. Junius repeats 
the complaints of the army against parliamentary 
influence. Ilove the army too well, not to wish 
that such influence were less. Let Junius point 
out the time when it has not prevailed. It was of 
the least force in the time of that great man, the 
late Duke of Cumberland ; who, as a prince of the 

blood, 
« — I .. ' ■ I. ■ < ■ I I .^ ■ ■■ ■ 

The late Duke of Cumberlmid,'] The Duke of Cumberland, uncle to 
our present king> though not a man of splendid talents, military or po- 
litical, was however brave, upright, of a steady dignity of conduct, 
of a heart not incapable of melting at times into all the tender- 
less of genuine humanity. His personal bravery was honourably 
distinguished in the battle of Dettingen. Although mastered by 
the generalship of Saxe, at Fontenoy, he gave eminent proofs- both 
of courage and military genius, in the fatal battle from which that 
name derives its celebrity. The rebeb of 1745, were subdued ra- 
ther by the necessities of nature, than by the arm* of the royal 
. I 2 forces ; 
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blood, was able, as well as wiUing, to stem a top 
rent which would have ovefbonie any private sub- 
ject. In time of war, this influence is small. In 
peace, when discontent and faction have the surest 

means 

forces: yet, from the victory at Culloden, the Duke of Cumber- 
land obtained, perhaps, the best- portion of liis military fame. He 
was unjustly accused of savage cruelty of nature, on account of vrhat 
{he remains of the rebellions clans were, after that battle, made to 
suffer. Severity was necessary, to terrify from future insurrection. 
But that which, without violation of the laws of war, could be has- 
tily inflicted by the soldiery in the reduction of the country, was 
less odious, than if thousands had been brought to perish in cold 
blood by the hand of the executioner*". I have been informed, from 
the persons who were the objects of them, of many acts of gracious 
humanity performed by the duke in Scotland, while he was pur- 
suing the rebels, and extinguishing the last remains of the rebellion. 
From this time, he enjoyed, for a while, high popularity with tbe 
English nation. As commander in chief of the army, he. deserved 
the praise which SirWiUiam Draper bestows. He had an authority 
to do justice to military merit, which a mere creature of- the mini- 
stry could not have possessed ; and, resisting parliamentary infla- 
^ ■ , ence, 

^ The severities which were then inflicted on the rebel clans, are gready exaK' 
gerated, but consigned to immortal remembrance, by one of the finest pieces of 
poetry in any language, beginning, — " Mourn, hapless Caledonia! mouna."— 
These verses were the composition of Smollett.. They Were the effusipn of ge- 
nuine patriotic sorrow and resentment, agitating a soul to which the-best inspirations 
of the muse were peculiarly knowft. As a poet, indeed, Smollet appears to have 
infinitely excelled all his contemporaries; The Whole collected poesy of all op- 
tions and all ages, can present nothing preferable in their respeaive kinds, to tbt 
.. ** ElogiacOde,'^ here mentioned; his " Ode to Independence;" and his ** Ode to 
Leven Water." Yet, how little is he imitated! how faintly praised! What a pre- 
ference is given to the pedantic compositions of Gray ! It is impossible to perusei 
w^hout grdent indignation, that cold, spiritless, careless narrative, in which his old 
acquaintance, Moore, has only v&lated his ashes, while pretending to commeiBO^ 
rate his Ufet 
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mea&s to operate^ e^peciall^ in this country, and 
when, from a scarcity of public spirit, the wheels of 
government are rarely moved but by the power and 
force of obligations, its weight is always too great. 
Yet, if this influence at present Has done no greater 
harm than the placing Earl Percy at the head of a 
regiment, I do not think that either the rights or 
best interests of the army are sacrificed and be- 
trayed, or the nation undone. Let me ask Jcjnius, 

if 

ence, and indulging but few personal partialities, he made a noble 
use of it. He again commanded in Germany, in the beginning of 
the war of 1756. The ignominious convention of Closter-Seven^wtt 
the result of his generalship. From that time, he lived in discoa* 
tented retirement ; which was, for a while, not free from dishonour. 
But his heart was still trtie to the interests of Britain. A sincere 
concern for the public good, induced him, at the earnest soIicitatioA 
of tbeKing, and the Earl of Bute, to take a part in some of the many 
negotiations for new ministerial arrangements, which filled the first 
part of our present sovereign's reign. The Rockingham admini- 
stration of, 1765, was formed under his auspices. Yet, his death 
was attended by little more than the mere formality ^of publie and 
private sorrow. 

. Earl Percy at the head of a regiment.^ Earl Percy, the present 
Duke of Northumberland, was indeed prematurely .advanced to 
the command of a regiment. But infstances of such irregularity in 
military promotion, had often.taken place before, and have dot been ^ 
wanting since. Lord Percy had, at that time, however, the misfor* 
tune to be son-in-law to Lord Bute : his promotion might be sup- 
posed owing to tlyis connexion ; and such a supposition was enough 
to make it a subject of much odium. Eari Percy, by the alacrity 
and gallantry of his service in America, made the most honourable 
compensation tojiis country for whatever military emoluments and 
bonour^ he had obtained. He now lives in retirement from the 
court and parliament, as a great feudal chieftain at the head of h» 

tavasours; 
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if he knows any one nobleman in the army, who has 
had a regiment by seniority ? I feel myself happy 
in seeing young noblemen of illustrious name and 
great property come among us. They are an ad- 
ditional security to the kingdom^ from foreign or do- 
mestic slavery. Junius needs hot be told, that 
should the time ever come, when this nation is to be 
defended only by those who have nothing more to 
lose than their arms and their pay, its danger will 
be great indeed. A happy mixture of men of qua- 
lity with soldiers of fortune, is always to be wished 
for. But the main point is' still to be contended 
for; I mean, the discipline and condition of the 
army: and I must^still maintain, though ^contra- 
dieted by Junius, that it never was upon a more 
respectable footing, as to all the essentials that can 
form good soldiers, than it is at present. JuKtt/s 
is forced to allow, that oyr army at home may be 
in some tolerable order; yet, how kindly does he 
invite our late enemies to the invasion of Treland, 
by assuring them that the army in that kingdom is 

' J ** "" ■' "" ' ■ ■!■ «^l " ^^i^— — '■ I ■ — ^^— ^l. I I ■» ■! _ ^ I I.I I II III 

Tavasours ; exhibiting an illustrious dxannpleof the best private vir- 
tues; educating his children to do honour to the race from vhid 
they ar^ sprung ; expending his Income in ^cts of benevolence, ia 
-works of useful improvement, in a u'ell-regulated magnifiqence of 
living ; vigilant for the defence and the general vrelfare of the di$* 
trict within which he resides ; though not approving all the mea- 
sures of government, yet not seldom strengthening its hands; con- 
ducting himself, in the whole^ as best becomes, a nobleman of the 
most honourable descent, of princely rank, of Jhe most opulent for- 
tunCi an Euglishmanj and a subject of' the British constitution. 

. . totally 
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tota&y ruined! (The colonels of that army are 
much obliged to him). I have too great an opinion 
of the military talents of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and of all their diligence and capacity, to believe 
it. If, from some strange, unaccountable fatality, 
the people of that kingdom cannot be induced to 
consult their oven security, by such an effectual aug- 
mentation as may enable the troops there to act 
with power and energy, is the commander in chief 
here to blame ? Or is he to blame, because the 
troops in the Mediterranean, in the West Indies, in 
America, labour under great difficulties from the 
scarcity of men, which is but two visible all over 
these kingdoms? Many of our forces are in cli- 
mates unfavourable to British constitutions: their 
loss is in proportion.* Britain must recruit all these 
regiments from her own emaciated bosom; or, 
more precariously, by Catholics from Ireland. We 
are likewise subject to the fatal drains to the East 
Indies, to Senegal, and the a^larming emigrations of 
our people to other countries : Such depopulation 
can only be repaired by a long peace, or by some 
sensible bill of naturalization. 

1 MUST now take the liberty to talk to Ju- 
^iv% on my own account. He is pleased to tell 
me, tliat he addresses himself to rte personally. I 
shall be glad to s^e him. It is his impenonality that 
I complain of, and his invisible attacks; for his 
dagger in the air is only to be regarded, because one 
cannot see the hand which holds it \ but, had it not 

wounded 
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wounded other people more deeply than mjrself, 
I should not have obtruded myself at all x>n the 
patience of the public. 

Mark how a plain tale shall put him down, and . 
transfuse' the blush of my ribband into his own 
cheeks. Junics ttells me, that at my return, I 
zealously undertook the cause of the gallant amiy 
by whose bravery at Manilla my owji fortunes were 
established, that I complained, that I even appealed 
to the public. I did so ; I glory in having done so, 
as I had an undoubted right to vindicate my own 
character, attacked by a Spanish memorial, and to 
assert the rights of my brave companions. I glory. 
likewise, that I have never taken up my pen, but to 
vindicate the injured. Junius asks, by what acci- 
dent did it happen, that in the midst of all this bus- 
tle, and all these clamours for justice to the injured 
troops, the Manilla ransom was suddenly buried in 
a profound, and, since that time, an uninterrupted 
silence? 1 will explain the cause to the public. 
The several ministers who have been employed 
since that time have been very desirous to do jus- 
tice from two most laudable motives, a strong in- 
clination to assist injured bravery, and to acquire a 
well-deserved popularity to themselves. Their 
efforts have been in vain. Some were ingenuous 
enough to own^ that they coiild not think of in- 
volving this distressed nation in another war for 
our private concerns. In short, our rights for th^ 
present, are sacrificed to national convenience; and 

I must 
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/ 

I must confess, that although I may lose five-and- 
twenty thousand pounds by their acquiescence to 
this breach of faith in the Spaniards, I think they 
are in the right to temporize, considering the criti- 
cal situation of this country, convulsed in every 
part by poison infused by anonymous, wicked, and 
incendiary writers. Lord Shelbum6 will do me the 
justice to own, that in September last, I waited upon 
him with a joint memorial from the Admiral Sir S. 
Comish and myself, in behalf of our injured com- 
panions. His lordship was as frank upon the oc- 
casion as other secretaries had been before him. 
He did not deceive us by giving any immediate 
hopes of relief. 

Junius would basely insinuate, that my silence 
may have been purchased by my government, by 
my blushing ribband, by my regiment, by the -sale of 
that regiment, and by half-pay as an Irish colonel. 

His Majesty was pleased to give me my govern- 
ment, foi- my service at Madras. I had my first re- 
giment in 1757. , Upon my return from Manilla, 

/ think they were in the right to tcniftofize, SCc.'] They could not 
do otherwise than temporized But this necessity arose, not from 
national weakness, but from the disjointetl state of the internal go- 
vemraent. That government continued thus weak and disjointed, 
iill the commencement of the American war. Its weakness was 
renewed by the events of that war. Under Mr, Pitt, for the first 
time, since the ministry o( Sir Robert Walpole supported by thi 
odium of Jacobitism, have we seen an administration of the British 
government, so truly and permanently vigorous, as to be in danger 
only from the ^buse of its own strength, 

K hh 
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his Majesty, by Lord Egremont, informed m^s, lliat 
I should have the first vacant, red ribband, as a re» 
ward for many services in an enterprize which I 
had planned as well as executed. ^The Duke of 
^Bedford and Mr. Grenville confirmed those as- 
surances .many months before the Spanianis had 
protested the ransom bills. To accommodate Lord 
Clive, then going upon a most important sferviceto 
Bengal, I waved my claim to the vacancy which 
then happened. As there was no other vacancy 
untU the Duke of Grafton and Lord Rockingham 
were joint ministers, I was then honoured with the 
prder; and it is surely no small honour to me, that 
in such a succession of ministers, they were all 
pleased to thiqk that I had deserved it ; in my favour 
jhey were all united. Upon the ^-eduction of the 
79th regiment, which had served so gloriously in 
the East Indies, his Majesty, unsolicited by me, 
gave me the 16th of foot as an equivalent. My 
motives for retiring afterwards are foreign to the 
purpose; let it suffice that his Majesty was pleased 
to approve of them ; they are such as no man can 
|hink indecent, who knows the shocks that repeated 
vicissitudes of heat and cold, of dangerous and 
sickly climates, will give to the best constitu- 
tions in a pretty long course of service.. I resigned 
my regiment to Colonel Gisb6rne, a very.g[ood offi- 
cer, for his half-pay, twelve hundred pounds'Irish 
annuity; So that, according to Junius, I have been 
Jjribed to say nothing more of the Manilla ransom, 
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and sacrifice those brave men, by the strange avarice 
of accepting three hundred and eighty pounds per 
annum, and giving up eight hundred ! If this be 
bribery, it is not the bribery of these times. As to 
my flattery, those.who know me will judge of it. By 
the asperity of JuNius's stile, I cannot indeed call 
him a flatterer, unless he.be as a cynic or a mastiff; 
if he wags his tail, he will still growl, and long to 
bite. The public will now judge of the credit 
that ought to be given to'JuNius's writings, from 
the falsities that he has insinuated with respect to 
mysdf. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 

-I ■ _ - -I - u - 

If ke wags his tail, dTc.] The vbole of the figure which fills 
this period, is obscure, low, and without tolerable accuracy of re- 
i^mbUnce in the comparison. 
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LETTER V. 

TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 



THIS Letter is an admirable instance of oratorical and controversial 
artifice, of that vigilant discrimination t/ckich perceives and seizes 
tthatever can ovcrxchelm or confound an opponent, of that closeness 
and force of logic which give clearness , exactitude, and cogency io 
every inference, of that ardent vivacity of eloquence, which is the 
most consistefit with gravity and strength, and withoitt tt^ich these 
Iqtter qualities can never exercise their happiest influence. . . 
From the tone of public opinion, as well an from the train of (he pre- 
ceding Letter, '^v'^iv^ could perceive, that it might not he prudent 
for him to renew his invectives against Lord Granby, nor to enlarge 
farther upon the neglected, undisciplined condition of the army. 
But he would not, like Sir IFilliam Draper, avow his convictions and 
'his fears, IV hatever personal candour might, in such a case, de- 
mand ; far different were the suggestions of oraioiHcal and contr(h^ 
versial prudence. Junius, therefore, assumes in this Letter, the 
tone if one who, in the controversy respecting Lord Granby, had cer- 
tainly triumphed; ^nd dexterously evades the discussion relative to 
the army, bij alledging that Sir IVilliam Draper had, in his own per- 
son, dishonoured the mititary character. Sir William Draper had 
incautiously afforded room for turning the contentioTi upon his otrn 
private character and circumstances. Junius, willing to press to the 
last extremity, to wojmd and lacerate as it were to death, the man who 
had so officiously interposed as his adversary, seized all the advarda- 
^ ges which Sir William gave ; and, in this Letter, certainly uses^ thetn 

with a most masterly, but cruel and wisparing hand. 
In respect to Lord Percy alone, does Junius here return upon the af- 
fairs of the army. He returns to triumph. 
Against Sir iniliarn Drapery personally, Junius here urges, that he 
had sold the companio?is of his victory ; that he had, even by his 
own confession, infamously bargained away the military rewards 
which that sale obtained -to him ; ihafwhal he, by misrepresentation, 
called a losing bargain, was in truth a very gainful mie, one negoti- 
ated with great address ; thai Oic whole army heard of the transac- 
tion with indignant scorn ; that Sir William Draper could not enjoy 

the 
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the fruits of it, mthout the frequetU repetition of an act qf per- 
jury. 
Kot splendour of imagintdion, hut keen energy of sentiment, forcible 
cogency of logic, strong propriety of application , business-like plain- 
ness secretly combined with all the labour of eloquence, an art cow 
ccaling all art, constitute the excellence of this Letter of JuNrus. 
There is nothing more masterly, hardly aught equally so, in the in-' 
vectives of Cicero against Antotiy, Cataline, or Ferres. Compare 
the style of this Letter with that of Johnson, in his pamphlet on the. 
subject of FalklaruPs Islands ; that of Gibboti, in his answer to Davies ; 
or that of James Macpherson, in his famous pamphlet, intituled, 
" A Short History of the Opposition :" and you shall perceive, how 
much Junius here excels these great writers, by combining with 
happier skill than they, the natural (one and manner of real bust- 
ness, with the ornaments of eloquence, and the artifices of rhetoric, 
Junius is, indeed., a mannerist; and he deals occasionally in elo^ 
quettce of an epigrammatic cast. But, after these and other conces- 
sions shall ha-oe been made, hoxv greatly will he still appear to transcend 
all rival merit f. It is for the taste and discrimi tuition of a Chalmers 
to proclaim, that Junius is a poor, puerile writer! — It is for the 
judgment of a Campbell to discover^ that these Letters must have been 
written by a youth of two-and-twenty f 



SIR, 21. February y 1769. 

1 SHOULD justly be suspected of acting 
upon motives of more than common enmity to Lord 
Granby, if I continued to give you fresh materials 
or occasion for writing in his defence. Individuals 
who. hate, and the public who despise, have read 
your letters. Sir William, .with infinitely more satis- 
tactioti than mine. Unfortunately for him, his re- 
putation, 

His reputation, like that unhappy country , tiC] It was in Germany, 
that the Marquis of Granbv's last niili:ary atchievenients ha^ beea 

performed. 
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putation, like that unhappy country to which yoii 
refer me for his last military atchievements^ has suf- 
fered more by his friends than his enemies. In 
mercy to him, let us drop the subject. For my own 
part, I willingly leave it to the public to determine, 
whether your vindication of your friend has been 
as able and judicious, as it was certainly well in- 
tended y and you, I think, may be satisfied with the 
warnl acknowledgments he already owes you for 
making him the principal figure in a piece, in 
which, but for your amicable assistance, he might 

performed. Much as that country suffered, during the war, from the 
fpreign troops which entered it, it suffered still more from the mutual 
havock and ravages of its owp native soldier}'. The subject is here 
dignified by the comparison of the sufferings of the marquis's repu- 
tation from the defence of Sir Williani Draper, with the sufferings 
of Germany by the devastation of troops destined to protect it. 
There is also a certain quaintness in the, comparison, arising from 
the relation of Lord Granby to the defence and the injuries of the 
country which is mentioned. Perhaps, too, the author meant, that 
the whole should wear an air of the burlesque. Such are the^gures 
in which Junius delights to deal: and they rarely fail of admira- 
bly answering his purpose. ; 

Fot making him the principal figure , fiTc] This is an instance of 
the unsparing malignity, equally fierce and subtile, which Junius 
constantly exercises against his adversaries. Junius had attacked* 
the character of Lord Granby, with as much bitterness in hisjSrs^ 
as in his third Letter. It is not certain^ that he would not have re- 
eumed his attack upon the same character, even though Sir-WilHam 
Draper had never written. But, he wished to find an excuse vith 
thevpublic for his own severity, in the unseasonable and imperti- 
nent interposition of his opponent. He seems; also, to have been 
desirous to make Sir William Draper as odious and contemptible a^ 
possible, in the ey^s both of the public and of Ijord Granby. 

have 
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have passed without particular notice or distinc- 
tion. 

Injustice to your friends, let yoiu* future labours 
be confined to the care of your own reputation. 
Your declaration, that you are happy in seeing 
young qoblemen ame among us, is liable to two ob* 
jections. With respect to Lord Percy, it means 
nothing, for he was already in the army. He was 
aid-de-camp to the King, and had the rank of co- 
lonel. A regiment therefore could not make bim a 
more military man, though it made him richer, and 
probably at the expence of some brave, deserv- 
ing, friendless officer. — ^The other concerns yourself. 
After selling the companions of your vigtory in 
one instance, and after selling your profession in the 
other, by what authority do you presume to call 
yourself a soldier? The plain evidence of facts is 
superior to all declarations. Before you were ap- 
pointed to the 16th regiment, your complaints were 
a distress to government ; — from that moment you 
were silent. The conclusion is inevitable. You 
insinuate to us, that your ill state of health obliged 
you to quit the service. The retirement necessary 
to repair a broken cbnstitution would have been as 
good a reason for not accepting, as for resigning the 
command of a regiment. There is certainly an 
fcrror of the press, or an affected obscurity, in that 
paragraph where you speak of your bargain with 
Colonel Gisborne. Instead of attempting to an- 
swer vvhat I do not really understand, permit me to 

explain 
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explain to the public what I really know. In ex- 
change for your regiment, you accepted of a co- 
lonel's half-pay (at least two hundred and twenty 
pounds a year) and an annuity of two hundred 
pounds for your own and Lady Draper's life jointly .— 
And is this the losing bargain, which you would re- 
present to us, as if you had given up an income of 
eight hundred pounds a year for three hundred 
and eighty ? Was it decent, was it honourable, in 
a man who pretends to love the army, and calls 
himself a soldier, to make a traffic of the royal 
favour, and turn the highest honour of an active 
profession into a sordid provision for himself and 
his family ? It were unworthy of me to press you 
farther. The contempt with which the -whole army 
heard of the manner of your retreat, assures me, 
that as your conduct was not justified by precedent, 
it will never be thought an example for imitation. 

The last and most important question remains. 
When you receive your half-pay, do you, or do you 
not, take a solemn oath, or sign a declaration upon 
your honour, to the following effect } Tiatyou do not 
actually hold any frlace of profit y civil or military y under 

The contempt with which the whote army, ^c.'\ In the case of Sir 
William Draper, Junius has held' up to reprobation, a plan of 
military bargarning and arrangement, which, however common, is 
assuredly not the most honourable to the army. In the' former 
steps of this arrangement. Sir William Draper was 4iot singularly 
blameable. But, in regard to the charge with which this Letter 
closes, thelndignation, the malice, the eloquence of Junius, could 
iiot be too severe. 

hi 
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Us Majesty. The charge which the question plainly 
conveys against you, is of so shocking a complexion; 
that I sincerely wish you may be able to answer it 
well, not merely for the colour of your reputation, 
but for your own inward peace of mind, 

JUNIUS, 



L • LETTER 
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LETTER VI. 

TO JUNIUS. 



THIS short LsUtt is rmhdrhiNe >r Hfili^, &MCgpi/}r shewing Sir 
WiUia/k proper prostrate, and tortured to eonfession before his 
adoersary;^Jor offering an explanation which served but to arm that 
adversary with another poisoned teeapon against him ; for presenting 
an exculpatory suggestion, in regard to the possibility of making 
even the best of men /set Humbled and unhappy, by harassing ac 
cusation, questioning, and reproach, a suggestion which we shall 
find to draw,from Junius, in the next subsequent Letter, one of the 
'most masterly trains of distinction concerning the agency of cdn* 
teience, that have been ever exhibited by any moralist. 



SIR, z"]. February, 1769. 

1 HAVE a very short answer for Junius's 
important question. I do riot either take an oath, 
or declare upon honour, that I have no place of pro- 
fit, dvil or military, when I receive the half-pay as 
an Irish colonel. My most gracious Sovereign gives 
it me as a pension; he was pleased to think I de- 
served it. The annuity of two hundred pounds Irish, 
and the equivalent for the half-pay, together, pro- 
duce no more than three hundred and eighty pounds 
per annuhi, clear of fees and perquisites of office. I 
receive one hundred and sixty-seven pounds from 
my government of Yarmouth. Total, five hundred 
and forty-seven pounds pef annum. My conscience 
is much at ease in these particulars; my friends need 
not blush for me. 

JUNITJS 
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Junius makes much and frequent use of interro- 
gations: they are arms that maybe easily turned > 
against himself. I cotild^ by malicious inttimga- 
tion, disturb the peace of the most virtuous man in 
the kingdom. I could take the decalogue^ and say 
to one man. Did you never steal? To the next. Did 
you never commit murder? And to Junius huziselfy 
who inputting my life and cofiductto the raclc. Did 
you never bear false witness against thy neighbour? 
Junius must easily see, that unless he affirms to the 
contrary, in his real name, some people who may 
be as ignorant of him as I am, will be apt to suspect 
him of having deviated a little from the truth: 
therefore let Junius ask no more questions. You 
bite against a file : cease, viper. 

W. D. 

! ■ ... ■ I - — i ■ ■ ^.,. - ■ ... .-i n I ^i^^^M . ai^ I ■ 

You bite against aJUe: cease^viper,'] Sir William Draper^ amid all 
his distress, cannot refrain ifom discovering the collegiao. .One 
should baice thought, that this beauty of the fabulists, iEiop and 
Phxdrus, could not but be Jcnowa to him, as much too trite and 
hacknied for sieasonabl^ upe oji such an occasion as the pc«s9i»U 
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LETTER Vil. 

TO Sm WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 



THIS Letter is the lo Triumplie ! of J uncus, in regard to the gene- 
ral result of his newspaper correspondence with Sir William 
Draper. 

It begins with haughty ridicule of the confusion, thepedmUty, the^ 
wildness, a?td the unseasonableness, of fiiose metaphorical ornaments, 
which Sir William had, xvith a sort of anxious ostentation, spread 
aver his Letters. 

Junius then^ artfully suggests to the reader's reflection, the contrast 
between the scholar-like composition of his poor antagofiist, affecting 
beauties which could not but deform its general aspect, mid weaken its 
general effect; and the happier texture of his own stile, which shewed 

. not an jomament, but what was completely incorporated, so as to form 
the best strength of some argument, and in which the labour of rhe- 
toric, logic, and eloquence, was as much as possible concealed wider 
th6 appearance of native, unstudied sentiment, creating a langtutge 
for itself, and of business-like plainness. 

The substance which Jills the second paragraph, is q masterly specimen 
of acute moral discrimination, and of much i?itimate: examination of 
the principles of hurhan character. It is precisely the middle com- 
pound character ff^^/cA Junius specifies, that is' the most easily 
ufounded by enquiry and reproach. TTte power of moral discern- 
ment, displayed in this passage, were not utiworthy of a Johnson, d 
Shakespeare, a Tacitus, or an Adam Smith ; for, it is to be ob- 
served, that though Jdgm SmitJ^s general Tfieory of Moral Senti* 
ments be not good for much, yet in the subordinate trains of indue 
Hon wJtich occur in^ that work, he has given not a few admirable 
proofs of eminent skill in the anatomy of human character, and of 
just acquaintajwe with the practical springs of moral action. 
Of the subsequent parts of this Letter, the most remarkable is thai in 
which Jvmvs deduces from Sir IVilliam^s defence of himself an ac- 
cusation against his Sovereign, The inference was fair ; the act stick 
as Junius has named it; the dilemma to which Sir ffiUiqm Draper 

was 
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was ihus reduced, the most cruel that can be imagined, to a man of 
keen feelings, oftd a high sense of honour. 

The cvnctuding paragraph bids adieu to this corresporidence, in a mi- 
tigated tone, but still in the stile of a man who looked down from an 
infinite distattce upon his antagonist prostrate at his feet, and as- 
sumed the authority of a conqueror, in instdling at once the courage^ 
the howur, and the prudence, of him whom he , had brought tints 
low. 

It must be owned, that as Sir William Draper^s open interposition in 
the controversy with Junius was spontaneous, with a knowledge of 
the conditions under which he was to contend, Junius cannot be, in 
candour, blamed, as having dealt unfairly by him. Yet, I should 
much rather recommend these Letters to Sir William Draper, as a 
model of controversial address, of argumentative closeness, of skill 
to confound the uttderstanding by harassing the passions, than as 
examples of noble liberality and candour. 



SIR, 3. MarcAy 1769. 

An academical education has given you 
^n unlimited command over the most beautiful 
figures of speech. Masks, hatchets, racks, and 
vipers, dance through your letters in all the mazes of 
metaphorical confusion. These are the gloomy 
companions of a disturbed imagination ; the melan- 
choly madness of poetry, without the inspiration. 
I will not contend with you in point of composition. 
You are a scholar. Sir William; and, if I am truly 
informed, you write Latin with almost as much pu- 
rity as English. Suffer me, then, for I am a plain 
unlettered man, to continue that stile of interroga- 
tion which suits my capacity, and to which, consi- 
dering the readiness of your answers, you ought to 

have 
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have no objection. Even Mr. Bi ngley * promises to 
answer, if put to the torture. 

Do you then really think; that if I were to ask a 
most virtmjis man, whether he ever committed theft, 
or murder, it would disturb his peace of mind? 
Such a question might perhaps discompose the gra- 
vity of his musdles, but I believe it would little af- 
fect the tranquillity of his conscience. Examine 
your own breast. Sir William, and you will discover, 
that reproaches and enquiries have no power to af- 
flict either the man of unblemished integrity, <wr ^e 
abandoned profligate. It is. the middle compound 
character which alone is vulnerable: the man who, 
without firmness enough to avoid a dishonourable 
action, has feeling enough to be ashamed of jt. 

I THANK you for the hint of the decalogue, and 
shalltake an opportunity of applying it to some of 
your most virtuous friends in both houses of parlia- 
ment. 
.-— . ' : ' ' ' ' f — . ' >. " 

* This man, b«ng comnoitted by the Court of King's Beach, for 
a contempt, yolii0tarily made oatb, tJuftt li^ iwouU nwer •Bswcriir 
terrogatories, unless he should be put to the torture. 

Mr. Bingley, ^c] Bingtey was a bookseJier; who, being sum- 
moned as a wHness for the crown, in one of those trials at lav?, 
which arose In the course of the contest between gowr»Hient and 
Mr. Wilkes^ refused, in cpniteii^pt of the Cowt, Mid "in tMinanteif 
here related, to make answer to tlie inierrogatories of the Counsel 
or the Bench, He was committed to prison, and for a while de- 
tained. But, his refractoriness eouM not be nibdued; and be was 
at length dismissed, as ha^ng, in conftnenpeut, suffered emsmgh. Hff 
long survived that memorable part of iiijlife; and difed, avery dtf 
man, in the winter of nD9— ISOO. 
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Yotr seem to have dropped the affair of your re* 
gimentj so let it rest. When you are appointed to 
anotiher^ I dare say you will not sell it either for a 
gross sum, or for an annuity upon lives. 

I AM truly glad (for really. Sir William, I am not 
your enemy, nor did I begin this contest with you) 
that you have been able to clear yourself of a crime, 
though at the expence of the highest indiscretion. 
You sayj that your half-pay was given you by way 
of pension. I will not dwelt upon the singularity 
of uniting in your own person two sorts of provi- 
sion, which in their own nature, and in all militajy 
and parliamentary views, are incompatible; but I 
call upon you to justify that declaration, wherein you 
charge your sovereign with having done an act in 
your favour notoriously against law. The half-pay, 
both in Ireland jfnd Enghnd, is appropriated by 
parliament; and if it be given to persons who, like 
you, are legally incapable of holding it, it^ is a 
breach of law. It wouJd have been more decent 
in you to have called this dishonourable transac* 
tion by its true name; a job fo accommodate two 

iVherein yb« charge, SCcJ] The word ttherein is now obso- 
lete. It occurs^ only, ia our elder classical works, and ip books of 
law. Among sucb, probably, did the reading of Junius chiefly 
lie. But, even in the pages of Junius, the use of wherein, seems 
inelegant. 

J/id if it be given to persotu who, like i/ou, are legaUy inca^a' 
hk of holding it, it is a breach ojlaxv, A'c] To be grammatically 
correct, this passage should have stood thus : — To give it to persons 
lefio, like you, are legally iiicapable of holding it, is a breach oj law. 

persons. 
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persons, by particular interest and management at 
the castle. What sense must government have had 
of your services, When the rewards they have given 
you are only a disgrace to you ! 

And jiow. Sir William, I shall take my leave of 
you for ever. Motives very different from any ap- 
prehension of your resentment, make it impossible 
you should ever know me. In truth, you have 
some reason to hold yourself indebted to me. From 
the lessons I have given you, you may collect a pro- 
fitable instruction for your future life. They will 
either teach you so to regulate your conduct, as to 
be able to set the most malicious enquiries at defi- 
ance ; or, if that be a lost hope, they will teach you 
prudence enough not to attract the ,ppblic attention 
to a character, which will only pass without censure 

whQn it passes without observation, 

JUNIUS*. 

* It has been said, and I believe truly, that it was signified to Sir 
William Draper, as the request of Lord Granby, that he should de- 
sist from writing in his Lordship's defence. Sir William Draper cer- 
tainly drew Junius forward to say^ more of Lord Granby's cha- 
racter, than he originally intended. He was reduced to the dilemma 
of either being totally silenced, or of supporting h}s first letter. 
Whether Sir William had a right to reduce him tathis dilemma, or 
to call upon him for his name, after a voluntary attack on his side, 
are questions subniitted to the ckndour of the public. The death 
of Lord Granby was lamented by Junius.- He undoubtedly owed 
some compensations to the public, and seemed determined to ac- ' 
quit himself of them-. In private life, he was' unquestionably that 
good man, who, for the interest of his country, ought to have been 
a great one. Borium virum facile dixeris ;-^magnun libenier. 1 
speak of him now witiiout partiality ; — I never spoke bf him wJt^ 
resefiftment. His mistakes in public conduct, did not arise cither 

from 
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from want of sentiment^ or want of judgment^ bat in general frond 
the difficulty of saying kg to the bad people who surrounded him. 
As for the rest, the friends 6f Lord Grknby should rennember, 
that he himself thought proper to condemn, retract, and disavow^ 
by a most solemn declaration in the House of Commons, that very 
system of political conduct^ which JvviVS had held forth to the 
disapprobation of the public. 



M LETTER 
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LETTER VIII. 

TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



9rHEN JuNivs closed his correspondence tuith Sir William Draper, he 
was impatient to aim at a nobler quarry. The Duke of Graf ion uas 
now principal minister, or First Lord of the Treasury. He stood at 
the head of those whom this writer wished to frighten from the helm 
of affairs. But for the interposition of Sir William Draper, and 
the discussion of the character of Lord Granhy, the duke would pro- 

' hably have been singled out, the first, for a particular attack. Al- 
though writing these Letters, evidently, upon a preconceived and regu- 
lar plan, yet Junius had so settled this plan with himself, that he 
could seize, towards its accomplishmetit, in any part, whatever new 
events should rise upon the public notice, while he was proceeding in 
the series of his epistolary invectives. He, in this Letter, took occa- 
sion to open his attack on the Duke of Grafton, by joining in the out- 
cry of popular resentment, on jiccount of a pardon granted to a 
chairman, who had been condemned for murder, and whom the po- 
pulace of London wished rather to have seen hanged. The circum- 
stances of the case are worthy of being here mentioned somewhat in 
detail. 
The resignation of Mr\ Pitt and Lord Temple, npon the rejection of 
the former's advice to declare war on Spain, was perhaps fully justified . 
by the informatioti and the views on which that advice was founded. 
But the resignatiofi of those ministers, was made the signal for rais- 
ing the dutrageous clamour of unpopularity against the government 

. of the sovereign, whose councils they had forsaken. When the Duke 
of Newcastle, and his dependents, at length reluctantly followed their 
example, a new agency was added to increase the bluster of the storm. 
The populace of London and Westminster wguld not, of themselves, 
have easily become prompt Jo seditious tumults, against the sway of a 
young monarch of an pUeresting person, and the fairest private-cha- 
racter. But the discontented great openly erwouraged, to a certain 
length, the murmurs and tumults of the people; and what they them- 
selves would not openly do to provoke those tumults aftd murmurs, that 
Hhey cmttivfid to have done mores§eretly by biisy agitators^ andano- 

/ . nyinous 
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nymous writings. The Shrth Briion, the work of John ttilka, «* 
sisted by Charles Churchill and Lord Templet «^ admirably Md- 
dressed io every popular pnjudice and passion, and contribuied, there* 
fori, in an extraordinary degree^ to inflame both high andiour, espe^ 
daily about the melropolis, with mingled rage and contempt against 
the government. When the famous Forty-fifth Number of thai pa* 
per appeared^ the ministry thought they saw the occasion tthtch they 
desired, to have arrived. They bpgan their proceedings against its 
author, by a measure which, though its use had been exemplified by 
the Whigs at the height of their power, was a violation of thefundor 
mental laws of the constitution. This measure was the issuing ^ a 
general warrant ; in the trial of the validity of which, the courts*, of 
law gave the triumph to Wilkes, Nothing animatee vulgar ferocity 
and turbulence more than success. The government became, there- 
finre, doubly unpopular, after the courts of law had, in one instance, 
declared against it. The Whigs, in opposition, saw with joy thi un* 
popularity of the ministry; for they naturally believed, that a young 
king, desirous of the love of his people, and personally deserving it, 
would not fail io dismiss his present mi/tistefs and favourites, if he 
should >once be convinced, that they, and they alone, made him odious 
to his subjects, Wilkes's imprudence soon reversed his triumph. He 
was expelled the House of Commons, and prosecuted to outlawry before 
a court of justice* Yet the popular fermmt did not subside, nor could 
the tumultuous spirit of Uie people be easily redu^d under the proper 
restraints. There had been irregularities in lite renewed proceedings 
against the auth&r of the North Briton, xahich, arising from nothing 
hut imprudence and want ofaddfen in the ministers, were by the art of 
opposition represented to the people as indicatiotis of a settled deH^n 
io overthrow the national liberties. By various acts, almost alt the 
Whigs in the opposition, directly or indirectly, engaged never to take 
a part in the aekmnistrati(m, without procuring a reversal of i^hat 
hadheen done against Wilkes, attdv^ithQut compensating him for his 
sufferings in what was esteemed lobe a public cause. On the other' 
hand, for a while, no party would he admitted into administration, 
without engaging %e principles and the consequences of the prosecu- 
tion of Wilkes. The Marquis of Bockingham*s^ adminis/raffon, of 
1765, were reduced to the humiliation of pensioning Wilkes abroad, 
that they rtiight not lose^ by his retttm upon them, either the king or 
people. When the Duke of Graf ton rose into greater mihorify, 
M % under 
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finder the ministry of Lctrd Chatham, fte taught his friend Wilkes id 
pxpeciffrom his good offices, all that either fFilkes himself or the pub- 
fie could demand in hisfaoour, Wilkes returned, submitted himself 
fo the laws of his country, had his outlawry removed, and was con- 
fiernnedlQ suffer punishment under the effect of his former prosecu- 
Hon, The Duke of Grafton could not fulfil what he had promised; 
yet, the vigilance and the energies of government, were somehow un* 
accountably relaxed in favour of the daring outlaw. The people trere 
glad to see him brave the government and the parliament to the teeth. 
They espoused his cause tifith eagerness infinitely greater than they 
had before discovered towards him. It seemed as if the populace of 
f/mdon and Middleseif were the plebs of ancient Rome ; and^ Wilkes 
p tribune. Even while he was an outlaw, they would chuse him, at 
fite general election, to represent the county o^ Middlesex inparlia- 
ptent. The rival candidates, whom gopemment favoured, had a hired 
tnob tQ contend with (he mob qf Wilkes* s partizans,. In a fray, a 
man of the name of Clarke was killed by persofis belonging to that 
which was called the hired mob of the court. Those persons were 
fought to trial. In the exasperation qf the people against the court y 

' M'Quirk tf as fiercely fourul guWiy by the jury. The crown might 
June freely pardoned him, xfdthqut ppblicly assigning any reason for 
fhis act of mercy. But administration was, at this time, so timid 
find feeble, in fonsequence qf its former irregylariiies in the exercise 
^ power, that even pardon to a coridemned Criminal might not be 
granted^ without rendering an account to the people. By the advice 
pf Iprd Camden, at thfit time Lord Chancellor, witnesses teere again 
fxamined concepiing theJmmediate cause q/" Clarke's death. - It 'wa^ 
fCfidered probable, that the jury M^ho found M'Quirk guilty, might 
fiave hastily mistaken. M'Quirk was pardoned. The reasons /br ^ 
f/te pardon were made public ; perhaps not more to j'itstify the sorer 
reign, tha^ to thfow oui an insinuation of partiality in the jury. 

. J^e clamour of the public was raised high against this act of mercy- 
Junius marked their humour » and woiild not miss so fair an occa- 
sion of becoming the apologist of their prejudices^ ofid of inflaming 
fheir passions, in ordet the more effectually to promote his own pri- 
mary views. The contest between the ministry and the people of the 
pietropoHs was on thist occasion ihe fiercer, because while thepeo'. 
pie complained^ on the one hand, that the governmpnt was disposed to 
fpfpprt and strengthen itself by infractions of the law,. and mi if 

regjdar 
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regular exercise of the prerogative, the friends of government , on 
the other hand, alledged that juries were eager to acquit every per^ 
son tried before them, however strong the evidence against him, if it 
were a public crime of which he was accused, and that crime some 
attempt to thwart and embarrass the exeadive power. 
*Jn this Letter, Junius introduces his animadversions on the pardon to 
M'Quirk, ttdih accusing the Duke of Grafton of making his sove- 
reign odious to the English nation ; by exhibiting him, cimtraryto 
the design of the English constitution, as the author rather of acts of 
unpopular severity, than of such as could be alone adapted to concili- 
ate the favour of the people; and by making the exercise ev^n of the 
royal prerogative of mercy to iftdividuals, appear to be stdlen cruelty 
to the public at large. These insinuations were intended, both to 
reach the sovereign himself, in the estimation of the public, and to 
excite, if the Letter should, fall into their hands, mutual suspicions in 
the minds of the king and of his minister. 

Junius next enters directly upon the subject which his Letter was 
meant to discuss. He suggests, that government had employed every 
possible exertioti of undue influence to save M*Quirk at his trial. He 
affirms that, when his guilt had appeared too flagrant and too noto- 
rious, to be by any arts saved from the justice of an English jury — 
then^ then, with singular mckedness and folly, had the minister ad^ 
vised his sovereign to insult that jury, and encourage seditious riots, 
by pardoning, upon frivolous pretexts, a criminal whose profligacy 
mercy could not be expected to reclaim f and whose punishment would 
have been a highly salutary example, to command due respect for the 
king^s peace, and due reverence for the lavs, 

fie insinuates, as was then very ifidmtriously alledged by the demagogues 
and agitators of the opposition, that the ministers were not unwilling 
to encourage riofs, atui every species of tumultuous licence, in order 
to procure a preteficefor superseding the legal functions of the civil 
magistracy, by the ordinary employment of a military force to keep 
the peace. 

He then examines the reasons alledged for the pardon of M*Quirk, 
and pronounces them ahmrdly frivolous. 

In the close of his Letter, he fnakes an eloquent transition to the case of 
Mr, Wilkes, by which the minds of the public were then deeply in- 
terested, and violently agitated. He strives to make the unpopular 
fardan to M'Quirk stiU more odious, by contrasting it zcith the ob- 
stinacy 
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stinacy with which government denied the only pardon u^ich ihc 
people were greatly solicitous to obtaiU' 
He concludes with a fierce accusation of the Duke* s private morals and 
public conduct. 



MY LORD, 18. March, 1769. 

IjEFORE you were placed at the head of 
affairs, it had been a maxim of the English govern- 
ment, not unwillingly admitted by the people, that 
every ungracious or severe exertion of the preroga- 
tive should be placed to the account of the Mini- 
ster; but that, whenever an act of grace or benevo- 
lence was to be performed, the whole merit of it 
should be attributed to the Sovereign himself*. It 
was a wise doctrine, my Lord, and equally advan^ 
tageous to the King and his subjects; for, while it 
preserv&d that suspicious attention, with which the 
people ought always to examine the conduct of the 
ministers, it tended at the same tim^ rather to in- 
crease than diminish their attachment to the person 

■ ■ , f ' — : — — ^ . 

Evtry ungracious or severe exertiofi, <src.] Junius has 'here quoted 
Wontesquieu, as if Montesquieu were a suitable authority for an 
Englishman to cit.e for the principles of the British Constitution. 
But his assertion is, nevertheless, correct. It is one of the leading, 
practical principles of our constitution, to exhibit the king di- 
rectly tahis subjects, only as the author of acts of benevolence and 
mercy. In the old government of France it was otherwise. When 
the sovereign held beds of justice to compel the parliament of Paris 
to register obnoxious edicts, he was shewn immediately to his sub- 
jects in the character of an oppressor. 

* Les rois ne se sont reserve que les graces. lis renvoient le$ 
condainnaiicwis vers leurs offici^rs. Montesquieu^ 

I ff 
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of their Sovereign. If there be not a fatality at- 
tending every measure you are concerned in, by 
what treachery, or by what excess of folly has it' 
happened, that those ungracious acts, which have 
distinguished your administration, and which I 
doubt not were entirely your own, should carry with 
them a strong appearance of personal interest, and 
even of personal epmity, in a quarter where no such 
interest or enmity can be supposed to exist without 
the highest injustice and the highest dishonour? On 
the other hand, by what injudicious management 
have you contrived it, that the only act of mercy 
to which you ever advised your Sovereign, far 
from adding to the lustre of a character truly gra- 
cious and benevolent, should be received with uni- 
versal disapprobation and disgust? I shall consider 
it as a ministerial measure, because it is an odious 

one, 

I shall cofifiider it as a ministerial measure, SCc,"} This language it 
constitutional. It would have become the mouth of a p^r,or a re- 
presentative of the commons, in either house, of parliament. The 
king being the living image, as it were, the personification of the 
consliiution, ^'hich, that it may be perpetual, must remain inviolate, 
cannot legally be called to account,' nor reproached, nor punished, 
i^or any act public or private. But every act of the king*8, that at 
all affects the community, can be performed only by the agency of 
servants. Those servants of the sovereign are, as subjects of the 
state, amenable to the laws for every act they perform, at whatever 
instigfiiion. Whenever, then, any subject of the British empire 
feels or fancies himself to be wronged by any act of the executive 
powQr ; Uom whatever quarter it may proceed, however nearly the 
sovereign himself may seem to be concerned in it ; he is free to seek 
redress^ by calling on the commons to join in impeachment, by peti- 
tioning 
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one, and as your measure, my Lord Duke, because 
you are the minister. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was depena- 
ing, it was natural enough that government should 
give him every possible eticouragement and support. 
The honourable service for which he was hired, and 
the spirit 'with which he performed it, made com- 
mon cause between your Grace and him. The mi- 
nister, who by secret corruption invades the free- 
dom of elections, and the ruffian, who by open 
violence destroys that freedom, are embarked in the 
same bottom, they have the same interests^ and mu- 
tually feel* for each other. To do justice to your 
Grace's humanity, you felt for Mac Quirk as you 
ought to do ; and if youhad been contented to assist 
him indirectly, without a notorious denial of justice, 
or openly insulting the sense of the nation, you might 
have satisfied every duty of political friendship, 
without committing the honour of your Sovereign, 

tioning any or all of the three powers of the legislature, by suing 
in the king*s courts, or even by appealing, under certain restric- 
tions, to the protecting authority of public opinion. The servant 
of the executive power, from whom the wrong immediately pro- 
ceeded, is the person whom he may legally accuse. Whatever the 
measure, or however high the servant, the laws will take cogni- 
zance, and grant redress. But the wrong is to be accounted the act 
of the guilty servant, not of the prince. No man is under compul- 
sion to obey the king in aiight contrary to law. 

Made common cause betweeti i/our Grace ahd him, SCc."] With what 
skill of eloquence, Junius contrives to degrafde the peer and mini- 
ster, by rej)resenting.him, with forcible logic,'on a level with tlie ob- 
noxious chairman ! ' 

or 
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or liazarding the reputation of his govemment. 
But when this unhappy man had been solemnly 
tried, convicted, and condemned; — when it ap- 
peared that he had been frequently employed in the 
same services, and that no 'excuse for him could be 
drawn either firoiti the innocence of his former life^ 
or the simplicity of his character; was it not hazard- 
ing too much, to interpose the strength of the prero* 
gative- between this felon and the justice of hia 
country*? You ought to have known, that an ex- 
ample 

To interpose the strength of the prerogative between thisfelon and 
the justice oj his country , ^c] Here we have an admirable instance 
of true energy of expression, and of the best mode of reconciling 
the, ornaments of rhetoric with pointed force of reasoning. 

* IFhitehait, March 11, 1769. His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to extend his royal mercy to Edward NTQuirk, found guilty 
of the murder of George Clarke, as appears by his royal warrant 
to the tenor following. 

GEORGE R. 
Wher E AS a doubt had arisen in Our Royal breast, concerning the 
evidence of the death of George Clarke, from the representations 
of William Bromfield', Esq. surgeon^ and Solomon Starling, apo* 
theoary ; both of whom, as has been represented to Us, attended 
the deceased before his death, an4 expressed their opinions that he 
did not die of the blow he received at Brentford : And whereas it 
appears to Us, that neither o^ the said persons were produced as wit- 
nesses upon the tHal, though the said Solomon Starling had been 
examined before tiie Coroner ; and the only person called to prore 
that the death of the said George Clarke was occasioned by the 
said blow, was John Foot, surgeon, who never saw the deceased till 
after his death ; We thought fit thereupon to refer the said represen- 
tations, together with the report of the Recorder of Our city of Lon- 
don, of the evidence given by Richard and, William Beale, and the 
said John Foot^ on tke trial of Edward Quirk, otherwise called 
N £4 ward 
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ample of this sort was never so necessary as at pre- 
sent; and certainly you must have known^ that the 
lot could not have fallen upon a more guilty object. 
What system of government is this? You are per- 
petually complaining of* the riotous disposition of 

Edwani Kkk, Qtherwisecalled Edward M^Quirk, for Uie murder of 
the said Clarke, to the master, wardens, aud the rest of the court 
of examiners- of the Surgeons Comi>any, commanding them like- 
wise to. take snelkiurtber examination of the said persons, so repre 
scritiQg, and of said^Jobn Foot, as thej might think necessan*, to- 
gether with the premises above-mentioned, to form aud report to Us 
thetr opinion, " Whether it did or did not appear to them, that the 
** said George Clarke died in consequence of the blow he received 
«' in the riot at Brentford, on the Slh of December lasf And the 
said court of examiners of the Surgeons Company having thereupoa 
reported to Us their opinion, " That it did not appear to them that 
" he did ;" We have thought proper to extend Our royal mercy to 
him the said Edward Quirk, otherwise Edward Kirk, otherwise 
called Edward M'Quirk, and to grant him Our free pardon for the 
Murder of the said George Clarke, of which he has been found guilty. 
Our will and pleasure therefore is. That he the said Edward Quirk, 
otherwise called Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward M'Quirk, 
te inserted, for the said Murder, in our first and next general par- 
don that shall come out for th,e poor convicts of Newgate, without 
any condition whatpever ; and that, in the mean time, you take 
bail for his' appearance, in order to plead Our said pardon. And 
for so doing this shall be youf warrant. 

Given at Our court at St. James's, the. tenth day of March 1769, 
in the ninth .year of Our reign. 

By his Majesty 't command, 

ROCHFORD. 
To our trusty and well-beloved James Eyre, Esq. 

Recorder of Our citjr of London, the Sheriffs 

of our said city and county of Middlesex, and 

all others whom it may conc?crn. 

the 
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Ae lower class of people; yet Mrhen the laws have 
given you the means of making an example^ in 
every sense unexceptionable, and by far the most 
likely to awe the multitude, you pardon the oflfence» 
and are not ashamed to give the sanction of govern- 
ment to the riots you complain of, and even to future 
murders. You are partial, perhaps, to. the military. 
mode of execution; and had rather see a score of 
these wretches butchered by the guards, than ode 
of them suffer death by regular course of law. 
How does it happen, my Lord, that, in your hands, 
even the mercy of the prerogative is cruelty and 
oppression to the subject ? 
The measure, it seems, was so extraordinary, that 
« 

You are partial, perhaps, to the military mode of execution, ^c] The 
people of London were, at this time, very generally persuaded, that 
government wished to find as many pretences as possible for em- 
ploying the soldiers to keep the peace. A dangerous spirit of li- 
cence prevailed among the populace. The weavers of Spitalfields, 
the coal-heavers, the partizans of Wilkes and liberty, were for a 
vrhile incessantly disturbing the peace of the city and the court,- 
by mobbish tumults. Government interposed not, till the ordinary 
magistrates seemed unable or unwilling to preserve the public peace. 
It was demanded of those magistrates, to &sk military assistance, 
whenever tliey should be insulted or trifled with by mobs. The 
ministers watched with vigilance over the police of the city. In 
several instances, at the first, the populace resisted the soldiers, tilt 
bloodshed ensued* The measures which were taken to suppresss 
the riots in Spitalfields, proved highly offensive to Mr. Beckford 
and many of the magistrates and inhabitants of the city. The tu- 
i&ults were suppressed; but the odium against government vras ih- 
flarted. This' is the train of events lo which Junius here al- 
ludes. 

N 1 you 
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you thought it necessary to give some reasons for it 
;, to the public. Let them be fairly examined. 

1. You say that Messrs, Bromfield an^d Starling 
isoere not examined at Mac Quirk's trial. I will tell your 
Grace why they were not. They must have been 
examined upon oath ; and it was foreseen, that their 
evidence would either not benefit, or might be pre- 
jtidicial to the prisoner! Otherwise, is it conceiva- 
ble that his counsel should neglect to ' call in such 
material evidence ? 

You say that Mr. Foot did not see the deceased un- 
til after his death. A surgeon, my Lord, must know 
very little of his profession, if, upon examining a 
wound pr a contusion, he cannot determine whether 
it was mortal or not. — While the party is alive, a 
jsurgeon will be cautious of pronouncing ; .whereas, 

I will tell your Grace i why they were not, A'%.3 Junius is not very 
successful in his attempt to refute the reasons upon which M'Quirk 
had been pardoned. It is not to 'be supposed, but that the evidence 
o( the surgeons here named would be the same, whether given upon 
oath or otherwise. Various causes, beside that only one which Ju- 
nius is willing to suppose, might have operated to prevent their 
examination at the trial. 

A surgeon, my Lord, SCc.'] The reasoning in this paragraph is 
sorry enough. When a person is ill of a wound, other causes, less 
visible, and not capable of being fixed, like it, may co-operate with 
the wound to occasion. his death. The -physician or surgeon, who 
examines the 8tj|te of the dying man^ while all these causes act to- 
gether, may perceive that his approaching death is brought on, not 
by one but all of them. He who afterwirds inspects the dead 
body, ean^ estimate only those among the causes of his death, of 
which there are some fixed vestiges still to be seen. 

. by 
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by the death of the patient, he is enabled to consi- 
der both cause and effect in one view, and to, speak 
with a certainty confirmed by experience. 

Yet we are to thank your Grace for the esta- 
blishment of a new tribunal. Y our. inquisif to /lost 
mortem, is unknown to the laws of England, and 
does honour to your invention. The only material 
objection to it is, that if Mr. Foot's evidence was 
insufficient, because he did not examine the wound 
till after the death of the party, ijiuch less can a 
negative opinion, given by gentlemen who never 
saw the body of Mr. Clarke, either before or after 
his decease^ authorize you to supersede the verdict 
of a jury, and the sentence of the law. 

Now, my Lord, let me ask you. Has it never oc- 
curred to your Grace, while you were withdrawing 
this desperate wretch from that justice which the 
laws had awarded, and- which the whole people 
of England demanded against him, that there is 
another man, who is the favourite of his country, 
whose pardon would have been accepted with 

Inquisitio post mortem, SCc,"] These words have, in this place, r« 
correct meaning. The absurdity which Junius meant to point out 
vas, that of instituting a sort of second trial of a person who had 
already been regularly tried and condemned to death. The phrase ' ^ 

here quoted, seems to have casually occurred to him. He thought, I 

that he had hit upon a forcible and quaintly allusive expression, * | 

hastily used it, and blundered into nonsense in the use. i 

Now, mi/ Lord, id me ask you, SCcI This paragraph is in the i 

highest degree eloquent. - ITie transition from AfQuirJc to Wilkes, | 

is singularly beautiful and happy. ^ • 

gratitude, 
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gratitude, whose pardon would have healed all 
our divisions? Have you quite forgotten that this 
man was once your Grace's friend? Or is it to 
murderers only that you will es^tend the mercy of 
the crown ? 

These are questions you will not answer, nor is 
It necessary. The character of your private life, 
and the uniform tenour of your public conduct, is 
^n answer to them all. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER 
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LETTER IX. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



WRfamB qf JvM lui wo$ now rising every dt^ higher. The fireeed' 
ing Zetier, repeating the popular prejudices , and bestowing on thmn 
new reason and dignity , drew much of the public attentiom. The 
Duke qf Qrafton, as well as the Marquis cf Granbytjound a drfen* 
deri A person of the name (^ Weston, a retainer in some subordi-^ 
naie capadiy of the sendee of government, published, without eon^ 
cealing Ms natne, a laboured defence qf the pardon to ATQuirk, Ju- 
nius seems to have at first scorned to descend to a correspondence 
with fteslon himself He, therefore, chose to give an aruwer to mhal 
that man had advanced, in this second Letter to the Duke qf Greft&n. 
The introductory paragraph qf this Letter aims at once to confinmdtha 
Duke, and his advocate Weston, by urging, thai the Duke had been 
luckless, beyond example, in every measure qf his ministry ; and 
thati therefore^ the usual Marplot endeavours, and the wonted ittfor^ 
time qf the Duke himself, must undoubtedly have been concerned in 
producing the publication of Weston, which pretending to vindicate 
his principles and conduct, had however all the effects qf a severe 
satire against both. It derides the pious asseveratiofts qf Weston, as 
contemptibly hypocritical ; employs somewhat of an indecent tone qf 
scorn, in regard to religion in general ^ reminds the Duke qf his 
alliance to the piety of Charles the First, as a matter qf ignominy to 
him,; and, with a language in which indignation and eloquetice 
almost begin to lose themselves in bombast, and in the burlesque, as^^ 
se^ts that the ministry qf the Duke qf Grafton had- reduced the tai- 
lion'ifiio circumstances of as much distress as was occasioned by the 
misgovemment qf Charles the First, and suggests that the same 
remedy might yet again be tried which Charles had found so fatal. 
The age, the infirmities, tfie prolix periods, and the foolish ignorance of 
Weston, Ms dishonouring the ministry, by offering to defend 'them 
on principles different from their own, and the miserable indbitity 
of the Duke, whose friends could not vindicate anthout contradicting 
him, form the burthen qf the second paragraph. 
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The third, somewhat weakly y tells of the spirit with which, in the cast 
of ArQuirk, the minister had, in djsfiance of the nation, pre/erred 
his fancied interest to his duty. 

The concluding paragraph r&rumes thefaoourite theme of Mr. Wilkes. 
His morals were licentious ; cwrf Junius seems here to insinvate, 
that the Duke of GraftoiCs were not purer than his. Even till lately t 
-the Duke had delighted to cultivate ff^itkes^s friendship : and JtJNiss 
urges, that the minister, therefore, abhorred neither the imputed se- 
dition nor the btasphemy of the outlaw. Yet, had the Duke idfan- 
doned the cause of his former friend; and either would not, or 
could not, procure his pardon, A native treachery of spirit, a fixed 
hostility to those liberties for which Wilkes was a sufferer, a capri- 
cious inconstancy, or a servility of compliauce with the hatreds oj 
the court, are of course hinted at, as the only motives to which the 
Duke*s violation of his aricient friendship with Wilkes might be im\ 
puled. With these affirmations and insinuations, Junius here min- 
gles apologies for the vices of Wilkes^ dark suspiciofis of insinceriff 
in the conspicumis piety of the court, hints that Wilkes had been used 
as the tool of Grqfton^s ambition, and metutces of danger in the at- 
tempt to make him its victim. 

It is easy to see, that this Letter, like the former, was written chiefly on 
account of Wilkes. The. Duke of Graftoti had, even lately, invited 
Mr. Wilkes from France, arid encouraged him with the hopes of par- 
don, p'eferment, and^ emolumetit. But Wilkes's demands were so hig;h, 
and so fixed was still the resentment of the court against him, that 

. the Duke could not fulfil his promise, nor gratify hi$ own wishes* 
Wilkes believed, that he.had the public on his side, and would not be 
made a dupe. He chose rather to encounter the Dukis resentment, 
than to risk the loss pf the public favour. That favour made him 
representative in parliament for the county of Middlesex. Ministry 
procured him to be again expelled from the I/ousfi of Comma f is. 
Again ani again he was re-elected. Government had not, when this 
Letter was writ ten , taken the last steps against Wilkes in regard to 
the Middlesex election, Junius jnight perhaps hope, that his threats 
and invectives would deter the Duke of Grafton ftom the contest, and 
give the victory to the minion of the rnuUitude. 



MY 
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MT LORD, 10. April y 1769. 

1 HAVE so good an opinion of your 
Grace's discernment, that when the author of the 
vindication of your conduct assures us, that he 
writes from his own mere motion, without the least 
aufliority from your Grace, I should be ready enough 
\o believe him, but for one fatal mark, which seems 
to be fixed upon every measure in which either your 
personal or your political character is concerned. — 
Your first attempt to support Sir William Proctor 
ended in the election of Mr. Wilke* ; the second 
insured success to Mr. Glynn. The extraordinary 
step you took to make Sir James Lowther Lord Pa* 

But for one fatal mdrkf A'c] That mark, as Junius wmild insi. 
Buate, was perpetual misluck, the consequenre of perpetual blun« 
dering. Nothing is more ridiculous , than bhmderifi^ tcilh the pre- 
sumption of ability : nothing more unpopular, thau^ll-fortync. This 
insinuation was, therefore, very skilfully addressed to destroy what- 
ever character the Duke of Grafton might enjoy, as a man whor^e 
abilities at least qualified htm for the odlce of minister, and would 
in the end conquer every dtfliculty. 

Sir William Beauchamp Proctor.'] This gentleman was, in a for- 
mer parliament, member for Middlesex, lie was a M^hig, aiid had ^ 
divided with the minority on some of the great questions which had 
arisen when Mr. Wilkes was first prosecuted to expulsion from tlie 
House of Commons. He was one of those who stood candidates 
for the representation of Middlesex, in opposition to Wilkes and 
Glynn, at the general election in 1768. M'Quirk was of the mob 
in his interest. He was disappointed in his hope of election. 

Sir James Lowther , Lord Paramount of Cumbeiland, AV.] The trans- 
actioii to which allusion is b<?re made, was highly dishonourable 
^eak^ anci illegal. But the detail of its circMmstances will be more 
seasonably iatrod4ced hereafter. 

O ramoujit 
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ramount of Cumberland, has ruined liis interest in 
that county for ever. The House List of Directors 
was cursed with the concurrence of government; 
and even the miserable * Dingley could not escape 
the misfortune of your Grace's protection. With 
this uniform experience before us, we are authorized 
to suspect, that when a pretended . vindication of 
your principles and conduct in reality contains the 
bitterest reflections upon both, it could not have 
been written without your immediate direction and 
assistance, The author, indeed, calls God to wit- 
ness for him, with a]I the sincerity and in the very 
terms of an Irish evidence, to the best qf his know^ 
ledge and belief. My Lord, you should not en- 
courage these appeals to Heaven. The pious 
Prince, from whom you are supposed to descend, 
made §uch frequent use of them in his public de- 
clarations, that at last the people also found it neces- 
sary to appeal to Heaven in their turn. Your ad- 
ministration has driven us into circumstances of 

* This unfortunate person had been persuaded by the Duke of 
Grafton to set up for Middlesex, his Grace being determined to 
seat him in the House of Commons, if lie had but a single vote. It 
happened, unluckily, that he could not prevail upon any one free- 
holder to put him in nomination. 

The miserable Dinglej/.'\ Dingley vr^s a merchant, who offered 
hin>self a candidafe in opposition to Mr. Wilkes, at the second 
election, after Wilkes had been expelled out of the new parlia- ' 
nient. But none would vote for Mr. Dingley; and it. was not 
withotit difficulty he coul4 make hjs escape out of the hands of the 
mpb. , ^ . - 

equal 
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equal distress j ^beware, at least, how you re- 
mind us of the remedy. 

You have already much to answer for. You 
have provoked this unhappy gentleman to play the 
fool once more in public life, in spite of his years 
and infirmities ; and to shew us that, as yourself 
are a singular instance of youth without spirit, the 
man who defends you is a no less remarkable ex- 
ample of age without the benefits of experience. 
To follow such a writer minutely would, like his 
own periods, be a labour without end. Xhe sub- 
ject too, has been already discussed, and is suf&- 
ciently understood. I cannot help observing, how- 
ever, that when the pardon of Mac Quirk was the 
principal charge against you, it would have been 
but a decent compliment to your Grace's under- 
standing,, to have defended you upon your own pria- 
cipfes. What credit does a man deserve, who tells 
us plainly, that the facts set forth in the King's pro- 
clamation were not the true motives on which the 
pardon was granted; and that he wishes that those 
chirurgical reports, which fisst gave occasion to cer- 
tain doubts in the royal breast, had not been laid 
before his Majesty. You see, my Lord, that even 
your friends cannot defend your actions, without 
changing your principles,- nor justify a deliberate 
measure of government, without contradicting the 
main' assertion on which it was founded. 

The conviction of Mac Quirk had reduced you to 
a dilemma, in which it was hardly possible for you 

02 to 
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I 

to reconcile your political interest widi your duty. 
You were obliged either to abandon an active use- 
ful partisan, or to protect a felon from public justice. 
With your usual spirit, you preferred your interest 
to every other consideration ; and with y6ur usual 
judgment, you founded your determination upon 
the only motives which should not have been given 
to the public. 

I HAVEfrequentlycensuredMr,Wilkes*sconduct, 
yet your advocate reproaches me with having de- 
voted myself to the service of sedition^ Your 
TJrace can best inform us, for which X)f Mr. Wilkes's 
good qualities you first honoured him with your 
' friendship, or how long it w^ before you disco- 
vered those bad ones in him, at which, at seems^ 
. your delicacy was offended. Reitiember, my Lord, 
that you continued your cpnnexion with Mr. Wilkes 
long after he had been convicted of those crimes 
which you have since taken pains to represent 
in the blackest colours of blasphemy and trea- 
son. How unlucky is it, that the first instance you 
have given us of a scrupulous regard to decorum 
is united with the breach of a moral obligation! 
For my own part, my Lord, I am proud to affirm, 
that, if I had been Weak enough to form such a 
friendship, I would never have been base enough 
to betray it. But, let Mr. WJlkes's character be 
what it may, this at least is certain, that^ circum- 
stanced as he is with regard to the public, even his 
vices plead forJiim. The people of England have 

^ too 
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too lAuch discernment to suffer your Grace to take 
advantage of -the failings of a private character, to 
establish a precedent by which the public liberty is 
affected, and which you may hereafter, .with equal 
ease and satisfaction, employ to the ruin of the 

best men in the kingdom.-^ Content yourself, my 

Lord, with the many advantages which the unsul- 
lied purity of your own character has given you 
over your unhappy deserted friend. Avail yourself 
of all the unforgiving piety of the court you live in, 
and. bless God " that you are not as other men are ; 
'^extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
" publican." In a heart void of feeling, the laws of 
honour and good faith may be violated with impn- 
nity, and there you may safely indulge your genius. 
But the laws of England shall not be violated, even 
by your holy zeal to oppress a sinner ; and, though 
you have succeeded in making him a tool, you shall 
not make him the victim of your ambition. 

JUNIUS. 

Your holy zeatla oppress a miner, &'"c.] This is one of those occa- 
sions, of too frequent recurrence, on which Junius discovers his ac- 
quaintance with the Bible, and his want of reverence for it. 



LETTER 
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LETTER X. 

TO MR. EDWARD WESTON. 



WESTON, it seems, thought fit to reply to the imputations of Junius 
in the precedtttg Letter ; and to deny ^ that he had aitempM te defend 
ihemini^ry upon other prittciples than their otm. Junius, /ire. 
voked by that reply, condescended to address this short Letter of 
haughty exprobration to H'eston himself. 

Its purport is, to prove the truth of^the contested assertion in the' fore- 
going Letter, by the unanswerable evidence of a quotatifmfrom ffesr 
Hm^s dum pamphlet; to overwhelm WestorCs feelings, by menaces and 
bitter abuse; to kindle against him the public abhorrence, by odious 
accusations. 

To so mean an adversary, Junius u/oM not deign to wPiU a bong, nor 
. ^yet a very elaborate epistle. 



SIR, 21. April, 1769. 

1 SAID you were an old man without the 
benefit of experience. It seems you are also a vo- 
lunteer ^with the" stipend of twenty commissions; 
and, at a period when all prospects are at an end, 
you are still looking forward to rewards, which you 

Afi old man without (he benefit of experience/] These words are, 
with some slight variation, quoted from the preceding Letter. They 
are, more remotely, a quotation from the famous speech of the late 
Lord Chatham, when Mr. Pitt and a young member of th^ House 
of Commons/ in which he chastised the insolence of Horatio after- 
•wards Lord Walpole, with a degree of severity and eloquence which 
that house had not often before witnessed. The speech, as we pos- 
sess it, was, however reported by Dh Johnson : and it, very proba- 
bly, cum^ mended from his pen. / • 

cannot 
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C2xmot eqjoy. No man is- better acquainted with 
the bounty of government than you are. 

■■ Tan impudence, 
Temeraire vieUlard^ aura sa recompense. 

But r will not descend to an ahercation, either 
with the impotence of your age, or the peevishness 
of your diseases. Your pamphlet, ingenious as it 
is, has been so little read, that the public cannot 
know how far you have a right to give me the lye, 
without the following citation of your own words. 

Page 6 — ^ 1. That he is persuaded that the mo* 
^ tives^ which he (Mr. Weston) has alledged, must 
' appear fully sufficient, with, or without the opi- 
* nions of the surgeons. 

* 2. That those very motives must have been 
^ the foundation, on which the Earl of Rochford 
' thought proper, &c. 

' S. That he caknot but regret, that the 
' Earl of Rochford seems to have thought proper to 
^ lay the chirurgical reports before the king, in pre- 
^ ference to all the other sufficient motives,' &c. 

Let the public determine, whether this be de- 
fending government on their principles or yoyr 
own. 

The style and language you have adopted are, I 
confess, not ill suited to the elegance of your own 
manners, or to the dignity of the cause , you have 

Ton impudence J SCc."] This quolation is from Corneille ; and 

is skilfully enough iotrociuced, 

• undertaken » 
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undertaken. Every common dauber writes rascal 
and villain under his pictures, because the pictures 
themselves have neither character nor resemblance. 
But the works of a master require no index. His 
features and colouring are taken from nature. 
The impression they make is inunediate and uni- 
form; nor is it possible to mistake his characters, 
whether they represent the treachery of a minister, 
or the abused simplicity of a king. 

JUNIUS. 

Every common dauber writes, iCc.'\ The meaning of this obscure 
similitude, almost lengthened into allegory, seems to be^ that the 
composition of Weston's pamphlet was strikingly marked with all 
the bad qaalities of his character. But the fgure is obscure. If 
))as the sound of lofty eloquence, but makes no distinct and forci- 
ble^ impressiori on the mind. Junius seems, in this instance, to 
have sxifiered his eye,1ii8 ear, his' haste, his disdain, to impose on his 
understanding and his taste ' . 

He, however, at least virtually allows, in this Letter, that Wes- 
ton's pamphlet might have been written without the privity o( tic 
Duke of Grafton. 



LETTER 
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LETTER XL 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAPTON. 



MH, Wilkes, disappointed in his hopes from the Duke of Grqfton*3 
protection and friendship, refused all cofnprbmise uiih the ministry, 
Would he have refrmnedfrom urging on the attention of parliament , 
and of the public, the tafc^f his injuries from ministerial persecu- 
tion ; perhaps, he might not Itave been again expelled from the House 
of Comnums, and vtight have avoided any renewal of the proceedings 
at law, in the name of the croufi, against him. 

But, JVilke^s purpose would not have been thus answered. lie had de* 
dared to Mr. Gibbon, at an accidental meeting of conviviality, some 
time before the North Briton began to be published, that he intended 
to render himself conspicuous, and to make his fortune, amidst the 
political contentions tthich uere then arising* Conspiawm he had 
indeed become : but, his fortune was not yet made. Had the mini*' 
ters gratijied his xtishcs in regard to fortune, he would perJiaps have 
been gladly quiet. But, he was not fool enough to suffer himself to 
be robbed, without sure compensation, of the sole estate he now pos' 
scssed — his noisy popularity. The contest between him and govern- 
ment was, therefore, to le renewed: and he was proud to renew it. 
Nor was it unfortunate for the laws and* the constiiuti^oti, that Wilkes's 
humour and interests moved him to act this part. He, certainly, 
gave occasion for the correction of some abuses which, having been in- 
iroduced, under the pretence of necessity, during the long reign of 
the Whigs, had insensibly acquired almost the fidl authority of law. 

The Duke of Grafton, however averse from degrading the dignify of 
the crown by this contest, yet could not avoid it. Lord Chatham had 
abandoned him ; and it was expected, that the Duke himself would 
shrinkaway from before the storm. He stood his ground. He was 
even irritated to take a part against the vwu who had been once his 
Jriefid, not less bold than the sjurronder of parliamentary privilege, 
arid the use of a, General Warrant, which had been employed against 
Wilkes under the administration of George Grcnvilie, JuNius's 
former Letters to the Duke, had beenxa'thout effect. Mr. Luttrt tl, not 
tlelcrred hy the fate (f^Ding/ey, vacated his seat in parliament, fr 

P the 
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the purpose of offering himself a candidate for the represcfitation of 
Middlesex, in vpposiliofi to H^ilkes, after Wilkes's new exclusion 
from the House of Commons. Govemmetit gave him all its support; 
those riots were restrained, which had affrighted Dingley; yet, only 
a petty minority of two hundred and ninety-six, could be persuaded 
to give him their voices at the election. The sheriffs again returned 
Mr. Hi Ikes. He was not again expelled; nor was the election de- 
clared void: but, Mr. Luttrell was found to have been duly dedtd; 
though if was at the same time owned that, in retuniittg Mr: Ifilkes, 
the sheriffs had done but their duty. 

This Letter teas, soon after thai event, addressed ^Junius io ikepiik 
of Grafton. It begins with contrasting that relaxation of the etiergy 
of Government which had, in different instances, distinguished the 
first part cf the Duke's administration, with that vigour and violence 
with which henotv transgressed the bounds of law, and trampled on 
the rights of the people. It ertdeavours to make him ridiculous, by 
the imputation that he kept a mistress, that he deserted for her arm 
his official duties, and that her beauty had faded, 

it next explains, how the ijifluence of the crown was augmented, how 
the rights of Oie people were trampled upon, how the constitution of 
parliament was destroyed, if not by the rejection of Mr, Wilkes, at 
least by the arbitrary appointment of Mr. Luttrell io represent the 
Freeholders of Middlesex. 

il then attempts equally to alarm the Duke, t» encourage-the partizans 
of PTilkes, ajid to rouse the whole Tiation to take an eager part in the 
cause. 

At the close, it contemptumisiy, and somewhat between threatening ajid 
irony, recommends to the Duke to recede from that system of illegal 
violence upon which his administration had lately proceeded, and ta 
return Io the former dissoluteness of his private life, and the/onfiff 
Careless relaxatimi in his exercise of the pimer of the Government. 

Tfiis Letter is a skilful and eloquent composition. Its object was, to alanHt 
and confound the minister, to rouse the indignation of the people, 
and to open the batteries of argument against the decision of tlie 
House of Commons in favour of Luttrell. 



^T 
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MY LORD, 24. Aprily 1769. 

1 HE system you seemed to have adopted, 
when Lord Chatham unexpectedly left you at the 
head of affairs, gave- us no promise of that uncom- 
mon 



Lord Chatham uneapectedly left you at flie head of affairs, JTc] Upoa 
the dismission of the Rockingham administration. Lord Temple, 
partly^ as it should seem, for want of penetration and compreiiea- 
sion of mind, partly from honesty, and in part from an ungenerous 
personal resentment, refused, as he had formerly 'done, to assist la 
the formation of any new mimstry, unless he might be assured} that 
the King would, on all occasions, adopt whatever principles of 
policy, he should chuse to dictate, and would employ those, and 
only those servants, whom he should please to recompicnd. Such 
terms, it .would «ot have become the Sovereign to comply with. 
Lord Chatham had a mind incapable of dealing so ungenerously 
with his prince. He formed an administration to succeed the 
party of Lord Rockingham, in which a combination of men from 
all parties was attempted, to the exclusion of none but the un- 
swerving adherents of Rockingham a ad Temple. The Duke of 
Grafton had been Secretary of State under ihf Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. He -abandoned that administration, \s\w\\ he saw that 
tlieir fall was near. Attaching himself to" Ix)rd Chatham, lie ob- 
taiiwicl the appointment of First. Lord of the Treasury, while Cha,t- 
ham reserved for himself the place of Lord Privy Seal in the new 
ministry. Having acted with due respect toyvards his Sovereign, 
and. with suflicient liberality to those whom he brought into office 
v/ith himself; Lord Chatham seems to have expected, that he 
iDigfat enjoy, at last, an authority almost supremo, without re- 
sponsibility, and without toil. He was however <lisappointod, in 
regard both to his influence with the Sovereign, and to the respect 
and attachment oi his fellow-ministers. He, first, languished in 
ministerial exertiop ; and, then retired, under the pretext of ill- 
health. The Du"ke of Grafton was thus left principal minister. It 

p t was 
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mon exertion of vigour, which has since illustrated 
your character, and distinguished your administra- 
tion. Far from discovering a spirit bold enough to 
invade the first rights 'of the people, and the first 
principles of the constitution, you were scrupulous 
of exercising even those, powers with which the ex- 
ecutive branch of the legislature is legally invested. 
We have not yet fbrgotten how long Mr. Wilkes, 
was suftered to appear at large, nor how long. he 
was at liberty to canvass for the city and county, 
with all the terrors of an outlawry hanging over 
him. Our gracious Sovereign has not yet forgotten 
the extraordinary care you took of his dignity, and 
of the. safety of his person, when, at a crisis which 
courtiers aflfected to call alarming, you left the me- 
tropolis exposed for two nights together to every 
species of riot and disorder: The security of the 
royal residence from insult was then sufficiently 
provided for in Mr. Conway's firmness, and Lord 

Weymouth's 

» I ■ ■ ■ i H ■ .. M l I ■■ I. .11 ... ■ . ■ . . ■■,.^.. ,. . - r 

was at this time, while hjB probably doubted what part to taj^e, that 
there was a temporary relaxation of the energies of government: 
Mr. Wjlkes, though an outlaw, was suffered to offer hiniself a can* 
didate for the representation, first of the city of London, after- 
' \v3vd§ of the county of Middlesex ; and mobs were left to riot 
throughout the metropolis, not without threatening the safety even 
of the paj^ce itsdf, It is not without great skill, that Junivs 
strives to make this minister contemptible and odious, by repre- 
senting him as feeble and negligent iii the exercise of power where 
^n^rgy was required, but furious and illegally violent where steady 
Diocjeration was ^lone wanted, ' 

Mr* (^pm'f^ysj^rmms, SCp.'^ Henry Seymour Conway, brother to 

the 
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Weymouth's discretion;, while the prime mini- 
ster of Great Britain, in a rural rctirenicnt, and 

the Earl of Hertford, served in the army with great reputation; 
and rose almost to the highest military rank during the reign of 
George the Second. liis talents, both as a speaker in parliament, 
and in the transaction of other political business, were also eminent* 
In the contentions which arose after tlie beginning of the present 
reign, he was, to the great indign'ation of his party, dismissed from 
his place as gropm of the stole, and from his military employments, 
on account of his parliamentary conduct. It was in the year 1764, 
and because he voted in opposition to government upon the ques- 
tion of General Warrants, that he was thus dismissed. His cousin, 
Horace Walpo'le, addressed a well-wriKrn paper to the public in 
his behalf, upon that occasion ; and the injury which Conway 
was supposed to have suffered, and the integrity that w^s believed 
to have drawn it upon him, added much new popularity to hw 
character. In the changes of power, he was afterwards secretary 
of state. The Duke of Grafton, I think it was, refused to act 
with him; and he was oblijred to retire from oflire. During the 
American war, he was in opposition. He took afterwards a part 
in the military service of government, and rose to the rank of 
field-marshal. He was a man of wit a|nd of taste in polite litera- 
ture, as well as a soldier and politician. The comedy of Fithe Jp' 
pearandes, classically translated from the Frertch, and adapted to th& 
English stage, is a signal proof at least of liis taste. A long and 
cordial friendship between him and his cousin, Horace Walpole, the 
late T^rd Orford, is finely commemorated in the publication rf 
Walpole's Letters to him, which compose perhaps the be«it part 
of the late splendid edition of that nobleman's works. He mar- 
ried the pountess Dowager of Aylesbury, one of the daughters of 
John Dijke of Argyle. The Honourable Mrs. Damer was the only 
daughter of that marriage, and the only siir^iving child of General 
Conway. Her genius for the Fine Arts, and the admirable works 
of statuary which she has executed, are universally known. General 
ConwaVti character and political conduct wore remarkable, rather 
for gentleness, rectitude, elegance, and moderjitiou, than iov bold 
4ecisioi) and vigorous activity. 

in 
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in the arms of faded beauty, had lost all memory 
of his Sovereign, his country, and himself. In these 
instances you might have acted with vigour, for you 
would have had the sanction of the laws to support 
you. The friends of government might have de- 
fended you without shame; and moderate men, who 
wish well to the peace and good order of society, 
might have had a pretence for applauding your con- 
duct. But these, it seems, were not occasions worthy 
of your Grace's interposition. You reserved the 
proofs of your intrepid spirit for trials of greater 

I >■ III ■ ' ^ ■ 111 l« 11 lll^ ■ I ■ I ■^M*— I I •«• 

Jn the tLrins of faded beauty, SCc.'] Unfortunate jn^a first marri- 
age, the Duke of Grafton now lived in celibacy, and kept a mis^ 
tress, who had been, in the eyes of Junius, it seems, lovelier when 
she was younger. This was no heinous political crime. But, it was 
the avowed principle of the writer of these I-«ttfers, never to spare 
the man whose measures were to be condemned ; ever to mingle tlie 
abuse of private character with the vehement disapprobation . of 
public <5ondiict. When a minister or adversary of any sort was to 
be wriiie7idowft, Junius thought that no sort of opprobrium against 
him ought to be spared, that could contribute at all -to this'effect. 
Wliile the morality of this principle is to be condemned, its policy 
is, however, in the present state of society, to be approved. An 
opposition that sincerely affects too much candour towards its ad- 
versaries, must ever be feeble and inefficient. But, the use of op^ 
piobria against a political opponent may be carried tdo far. If 
"harsh epithets, or malicious hints, be repeated till they lose their 
fust lively effect on a h<?arer's or reader's mind; the intended 
/pflect is then directly counteracted, and the abuse is not less inju- 
dicious than unjust. Junius, vehement in spirit, and proud of his 
-talents for obloquy and invective, appears to have occasionally rmi 
into this error ; and, perhaps, in no instance more strikingly than 
>n too often twitting the Duke of Grafton with Miss Parsons. 

, ^ hazard 
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hazard and importance ; and now» as if the most 
disgraceful relaxation of tt\e executive authority 
had given you a clain) of credit to indulge in ex* 
cesses still more dangerous, you seem determined 
to compensate amply for your former negligence j 
and to balance the non-execution of the laws Mrith 
a breach of the constitution. From one extreme 
you suddenly start to the .other, without leaving, 
between the weakness and the fury ofthe passions, 
one moment's interval for the firmness of the un- 
derstanding. 

These observations, general as they are, might 
easily be extended into a faithful history of your 
Grace*s administration^ and perhaps, may be the 
employment of a future hour. But the business 
of the piesent moment will not suffer me to look 
back to a series of events, which cease to be inte- 
resting or im|)ortant, because they are succeeded by 
a measure so singularly daring, that it excites all 
our attention, and engrosses all our resentment. 

Your patronage of Mr. Lottrellhas been crowned 
with success. With this precedent before you, 

Betwecfi the weakness and the fury of the pdssiuns, one moments in* 
terval for the firmness of the undentanding.y Here is an instartce 
of antithesis^ and of the accumulation of \vord> for the sake cf 
harmony; which resembles the labour of a rhetoriciay, mvich more 
than the ordinary train of the eloquence of Junius. IS or is this the 
sole instance. There are several others in the &ame first paragraphi 
of thisLetteh 'The manner of composition throughout the para- 
graph, savours too much of the pomp and too apparent technical 
artifice of Johnson and of Gibbon.. 

iwith 
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i?«rith the principles on which it was established, and 
with a future House of Commons, perhaps less virtu- 
cas than the present, every county in England, under 
the auspices of the Treasury, may be represented as 
completely as the county of Middlesex. Posterity 
will be indebted to your G race for not contenting 
yourself with a temporary expedient, but entailing 
upon them the immediate blessings' of your admi- 
nistration. Boroughs were already too much at the 
mercy of government. Counties could neither be 
purchased nor intimidated. But their solemn de- 
termined election may be rejected, and the man they 
detest may be, appointed, by another choice, to re- 
present thefn in parliament. Yet it is admitted, 
that "the sheriffs obeyed the laws, and performed 
their duty *. The return they made must have been , 
legal and valid, or Undoubtedly they would have 
been censured ,for making it. With every good- 

IVith the principles on zc'hick it was .established, 8Cc.'] I shall not 
tere anticipate tha statement of the arguments concerning the ac* 
ceptance of Mr. Lutlrell by t'he'House of Commons, as one of the 
representatives for Middlesev. JuNit/s" enters more fully into 
them in some of the subsequent Letters: and, in examining these, 
"wc may take occasion to contrast, with the reasonihgs of Junius 
or^.lhis subject, those of Dr. Samuel Johnson. The whole train of 
explication that follo.wti, to the end of this paragraph, is admirably 
clear and forcible; and, therefore, a model of consummate elo- 
.quenc*'*. The doctrine which it contains, expresses with singular 
precision the true principles of the constitution relative to the 
subject of which it speaks. 

* Sir P'leUher "Norton, wlien it was proposed to punish the 
sheriffs, declared in the House of Commons, that they, in returning 
Mr. "V^'ilkes, had done no mote than their duty. 

natured 
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natured allowance for your Grace's youth and in- 
experience, there are some things which you cannot 
but know. ' You cannot but know that the right of 
the freeholders to adhfere to their choice (even sup- 
posing it improperly exerted) was as clear and in- 
disputable as that of the House of Commons to ex- 
clude one of their own members: — nor is it pos- 
sible for you not to see the wide distance there is 
between the negative power of rejecting one man» 
and the positive 'power of appointing another.' , 
The right of expulsion, in the most favourable 
sense, is no more than the custom of parliament. 
The right of election is the. very essence of the con- 
stitution. To violate that right, and much more to 
transfer it to any other set of men, is a step leading 
immediately to the dissolution of all. government. 
So far forth as it operates, it constitutes a House of 
Commons which does not represent the people. A 
House of Commons so formed would involve a con- 
tradiction, and the grossest confusion of ideas j but 
there are some ministers, my Lord, whose views can 
only be answered by reconciling absurdities, and 
making the same proposition, which is false and 
absurd in argument, true in fact. / 

This measure, my Lord, is however attended 
with one consequence, favourable to the people, 
which I am persuaded you did not foresee*. While 
the contest lay between the ministry and Mr. 

* The reader is desired to mark this prophecy. 

Q Wilkes, 
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Wilkes, his situation and private character gave you 
advantages over him, which common candour, if 
not the memory of your former friendship, should 
have forbidden you to make use of. To religious 
men, you had an opportunity of exaggerating the 
irregularities of his past life;: — to moderate men, 
you held forth the pernicious consequences of fac- 
tion. Men who, with this character, looked no 
farther than to the object before them," were not dis- 
satisfied at seeing Mr, Wilkes excluded from par- 
liament. You have now taken care to shift the 
question ; or, rather, you have created a new one, in 
which Mr. Wilkes is no more concerned than any 
other English gentleman. You have united this 
country against you on one grand constitutional 
point, 5n the decision of which our existence as a 
free people absolutely depends. You have asserted, 
not in \vords but in fact, that the representation in 
{Parliament does not depend upon the choke of the 
freeholders. If such a case can possibly happen 
ance, it may happen frequently; it may happen 
always :— and if three hundred votes, by any mode 
of reasoning whatsoever, can prevail against twelve 
hundred, the same reasoning would equally have, 
given Mr. Luttrell his seat with ten votes, or even 
with one. Thfe consequences of this. attack upon 
the constitution are too plain and palpable not to 
plarm the dullest apprehension. J trust you v^ill 
^lid, that the people of England are neither dcir= 
cient in spirit nor undejrstanding^ thpugh you have 

' treated 
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treated them as if they had neither sense to feel, 
nor spirit to resent. We have reason to thank God 
and our ancestors, that there never yet was a mini- 
ster in this country, who could stand the issue of such 
a conflict ; and, with every prejudice in favour of 
your intentions, I sec no such abilities in your Grace, 
as should entitle you to succeed in an enterprize, in 
which the ablest and basest of your predecessors 
have found their destruction. You may c6ntinue to 
deceive your gracious master with false representa- 
tions of the temper and condition of his subjects. 
You may command a v^nal vote, because it is the 
common established appendage of your office. 
But never hope, that the freeholders will make a 
tame surrender of their rights, or that an English 
army will join with you in. overturning the liberties 
of their country. They know that their first duty, 
as citizens, is paramount to all subsequent engage- 
ments; nor will they prefer the discipline, nor even 
the honours of their profession, to those sacred origi- 
nal rights which belonged to them before they were 
fioldiers, and whicii they claim and possess as the 
birth-right of Englishmen. 

Return, my Lord, before it be too late, to that 
easy, insipid system, which you first set out with. 

Take back your, mistress*; — ^the name of friead 

- " I ■ ■ I I ■ ' I 1 1 .1 - I , 

* The Duke, about this time, had separated himself from Ann 
Parsons; but proposed to continue united with her, on some Plato- 
nic terms of friendship, which she rejected with cohtempt. His 
Jiasenqss to this woman is beyond description or belief. 

Q 2. may 
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may be fatal to her, for it .leads to treachery and 
persecution. Indulge the people. Attend New- 
market. Mr. Luttrell may again vacate his seat; 
and Mr. Wilkes, if not persecuted, will soon be for- 
gotten. To be weak and inactive, is safer than to 
be daring and criminal -, and wide is the distance 
between a riot of the populace, and a convulsion of 
the whole kingdom. You may live to make the 
experiment, but no honest man can wish you should 
survive' it. , . 

\ JUNIUS. 

Jnd wide is the distance between a riot of the populace, attd a con' 
vulsion (if the whole kingdom.'] In using these words, Junius wishes 
to insinuate, that the riots had been the consequences of the 
Duke's negligent and feeble government,, but that a general commo- 
tion, or even rebellion, might be the effect of his maintaining Mr. 
Luttrell in parliament as representative for the county of Middle- 
lex. 



LETTER 
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LETTER XII. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



THE former Letter sjrom Junius to the Duke of Grafton, whatever 
secret pain they might have given hi» Grace, had produced no aiiertk, 
Hon in his public conduct. Afr* Lutirell still sat in the House of 
Commons, as one of the representatives for the cotmty of Middlesex : 
Mr. Wilkes was not freed from the effects of the prosecution^ against 
him: those vigorous measures voere not relaxed, which govemmmt 
had, at length, resolutely adopted, for the suppression of the riots 
which had too long triumphed in the metropolis. Neither did it ap- 
pear, that the Duke of Grafton had either lost the confidence of hit 
Sovereign, or himself wavered as to his intention of remaining in 
qgice. He was even strengthened in power, by an alliance of mar^ 
riage, which flight seem to unite him with the family and the party 
of the Duke of Bed/brd. Yet, the power of Jv«jv% over public opi- 
nion, was in the mean time astonishingly increased : and he was al- 
ready regarded as the most formidable of all the foes of the mini- 
stry, the ablest of all the allies of the opposition. He determined, 
therefore, to try what might be dofie by one general Letter of Satire 
upon the whole totuiuct and character of the first minister^ both in 
public and in private life. To command new admiration of his ac- 
cusatory eloquence ; to render the Duke of Grafton, if possible, odious 
and contemptible in the judgment of all parties ; to make him shrink 
in confusion and terror from the responsibility of ministerial office; 
or even to exasperate the people till they should^drag him from it with 
tumultuous fury ; ttere evidently the objects at which Juvivs,in this 
Letter, boldly aimed. 

This invective begins with an exordium, artfully framed to operate on^ 
the minds of more candid and forbearing readers, as an excuse for its 
malicious severity. The minister is represented, as one who, ujfiat 
with audacity in vice, what from weakness of vtuierstanding, scorned 

, all the decefu:ies of appearance, dtid gloried in the basest political tur- 
pitude. HHy, then, would Junius itisinuate, spare a man thus care- 
les^fof his , own fame, thus lost to all sensibility of reproach f 

Caprice, still wavering among contrarieties, yet never deviating into 

wisdom or virtue, is the first and most eminent bad quality which 

/ Junius 
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Junius here attributes to the object of his abuse. He then artfully 
reminds the Duke of his spurious descent from the royal Jamily of the 
Stuarts ; and sketches y with the hand of a master-artist, but tmih the 
outrageous itijidstice of the most violent of the ffjiigs, the characters of 
the virtuous and unfortunate Charles the First, and of his less honest, 
though more successful son, Charles the Second. He touches on these 
eharacters\ only to attribute to the Duke of Grafton the combination 
ef the worst qualities which factious malignity had imputed to them 
both. Then, tracing the history of the Duke's political life, from his 
first entrance as a conspicuous agent on the. theatre of public affairs, to 
that present moment, he strives to display it as being every where made 
np only of waywardness, folly, treachery, and dishonour. There- 
ceni alliance of the Duke with the family of Bedford, is next maljg- 
narUly represefitt:d ; perhaps, wit/} a view Jo alarm the Sovereign, 
as one in which he had sacrificed all consideratiotis of delicacy and 
honour to the hope of a new acquisition of parliamentary interest, 
and of being strengthened in office evefi to such a degree that he 
might bid defiance io his King. The measures which the Duke had 
proposed, or supported, in regard to the taxati&n of America, present 
new scope for the contirtuance of this invective. That France was 
suffered to crixsh the liberties of the Corsicans ; that Britain neglected 
io cultivate an influence with the Turks ; that Sir . John Moore had 
a pension ; are so many other topics of ministerial coneluct, in which 
the fierce satiristfinds still new matter for heightened accusation. The 
Duke of Grafton is then represented to have consummated those mis- 
chiefs to the Sovereign and the empire, which were begun in ihf 
ostensible ministry of the Earl of Bute. The conclusion of the Letter 
insults the obnoxious minister, by assuring him, in a tofie of the 
highest literary arrogance, that in this damning misrepresentation 
' of his character would his memory be preserved, to meet the contempt 
and abhorrence of the most distant posterity. 

The boldness of this address, the art with which the intermixture of truth 
in it was made to lend new credibility to falsehood, its wit, its ele- 
gance, itsfofty vehem'ejice, the secret anecdotes which it brought into 
light, and the able discernment of political expediencies which it ex- 
hibited, gave it an influence inconceivably great on the minds of those 
to whom it was addressed. The unhicky error of ?ni?iistry, in re- 
gard to the North Briton, (ind its author, had rendered them very 

'^mvch at a loss how to act concerning future political libels. Did they 

prosecute? 
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prosecute? Juries uvtUd pefhaps protect the libeller. Did they call 
in the itninediate aid of Parliament f Even the House of Commons 
was not ^ this time sufficiently respected by the people. Should they 
have recourse to any of those bold measures^ which the suspicion of 
Jacobitism, and the f tar of rebellion , had once suggested and justified t 
It would be proclaimed, that the liberties of the people were no more ; 
and the 7tation might b: perhaps excited to arwcd Resistance, asla-xful 
in the extremity of du.'.^er to which it might be pretended that the 
constitution was . now reduced. Thus embarrassed, the govemmait 
acted with a degree (f forbearance, in respect to such polilical invec* 
lives, as those of Junius, which had scarce ever before been exempli- 
fied in the English history. If i/iey suffered others, from an unudl- 
lingue'is to, enter into a doubtful catUetition for the sake of trifles 
which would not fail to perish by their own insignificance ; they were^ 
by the Letters o/" Junius, absolulely overawed, 'arid terrified into 
sitence. He knew that he had little to f cur, and that his safe boldness 
gave him wonderful authority with the public above what moderation 
could have enjoyed. Had it not been for these circumstances, we 
should not now, perhaps, have possessed this eloquent epistle, 
political Letters in the Newspapers were at that time the more atten' 
lively read, because accounts of the proceedings in Parliament had 
tiot yet begun to be regularly published. 



MY LORD, 30.. Mayy 1769. 

IF the measures in which, you have been 
most successful, had been supported by any tolera- 
ble appearance of argument, I should have thought " 
my time not ill employed, in continuing to examine 
your conduct as a minister, and stating it fairly 
to the public. But when I see questions, of 
the highest national importance, carried as they 
have been, and the first principles of the constitu- 
tion openly violated, without argument or decen- 
cy, I confess, I give up the cause in despair. The 

meanest 
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meanest of your predecessors had abilities sufficient 
to give a colour to their 'measures. If they invaded 
the rights of the people, they did not dare to offer 
a direct insult to their understanding ; and, in former 
times, the most venal parlianients made it a condi- 
tion, in their bargain with the minister, that he 
should furnish them with some plausible pretences 
for selling their country and themselves. You have 
had the merit of mtroducing a more compendious 
system of government and logic. You neither ad- 
dress yourself to the passions, nor to the under- 
standing, but simply to the touch. You apply 
yourself immediately to the feelings of your friends; 
who, contrary to the forms of parliament, never 
enter heartily into a debate, until they have divided. 
Relinquishing, therefore, all idle views of 
amendment to your Grace, or of benefit to the pub- 
lic, let me be permitted to consider your character 
^d conduct merely as a subject of curious specula- 
tion. — ^There is something in both, which distin- 
guishes you not only from all other ministers, but all 
other men. It is not that you do wrong by design, 
but that you should never do right by mistake. It 

Yoii apply yourself irftmediately to the. feelings oj your Jrietids^ ^c] 
This period exhibits, in the use of the viOTdsfeelifi^s ^ad divided, 
two puns, of^which one cannot approve, as consistent with delicate 
correctness of composition; but which nevertheless produce, as 
we here find them, no unhappy effect, and which might well 
serve to excite the horse-laugh of the viiljgar part of JuNius'si 
readers. 

is 
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is not that your indolence and yotir activity havtf 
been equally misapplied; but that the first uniform 
principle^ or if I may call it the genius of your life^ 
should have carried you through every possible 
change and contradiction of conduct, without the 
momentary imputation or colour of a virtue; and 
that the wildest spirit of inconsistency shpuld never 
once have betrayed you into a wise or honourabld 
action. This, I own, gives an-air of. singularity to 
your fortune, as well as to your disposition* Let us 
look back together to a scene, in which a miqd like 
yours will find nothing to repent of. Let us try, 
my Lord, how well you have supported the various 
relations in which you* stood to your Sovereign^ 
your coi^ntry, your friends, and yourself. Give us^ 
if it be possible, 'some excuse to posterity, and to 
ourselves, for submitting to your administration. 
If not the abilities of a great minister, if not the 
integrity of a patriot, or the fidelity of a frieiid, . 
«hew us at least the firmness of a man.— For the 
sake of your mistress, the lover shall be spared. I 

The various relations in which you stood, SCc.'\ Here is an incongru* 
ity of metaphor, which must not escape remark. We cannot be, 
with propriety, said to support that in which we stand. 

For the sake of your mistress, 8fc.^ This is a theme upon which 
Junius delights again and again to return. He is here artfully se- 
tere, while professing tenderness ; and contrives to insinuate, that 
the object of his satire was ca{>ab)e, in his intercourse with females^ 
of nothing but the ostentation of vice, .and the grossest sensuality 
of love, 

R wiU 
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Will not lead her into public, as you have done ; nor 
will I insult the memory of departed beauty. Her 
sex, which alone made her amiable in your eyes, 
makes her respectable in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some 
men, has made it possible for their descendants to 
be vicious in the extreme, without being degene- 
rate. Those of your Grace, for instance, left no 
distressing examples of virtue, even to their legiti- 
mate posterity ; and you may look back with plea- 
sure to an illustrious pedigree, in which heraldry has 
' not left a single good quality upon record to insult 
or upbraid you. You have better proofs of your 
descent, my Lord, than the register of a marriage, 
or any troublesome inheritance of reputation. There 
are some hereditary strokes of character, by which 
a family may. be as clearly distinguished as by the 
blackest features of the human face.. Charles the 

First 

You have better prodfs of yeur descent, my Lord, ^c] The first 
Duke of Graftoh-, was one of the natural sons of Charles the Se- 
cond. He abandoned King James for King William, at an early 
hour in the progress of the revolution. His descendants haVe, ever 
since, adhered to revolution-principles, and to the party of Whigs. 
The father of the present Duke, was distinguished for gallantry aod 
elegance among the Nobles in the Court of George the Second. 

Charles the First lived and died a hypocriteJ^ Charles the First had 
defects of character, and wa^ driven into errors of conduct. But 
his virtues have scarce been too highly praised by those who honour 
liim as a martyr ;' and his abilities were scarcely inferior to those 
of any contemporary* European King. Had the History of England 

ever ^ 
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First lived and died a hypocrite. Charles the Se- 
cond was a hypocrite of another sort,- and should 
have died iipon the same scaffold. At the distance 
of a century, we see the different characters happily 
revived, and blended in your Grace. Sullen and 
severe without religiori, profligate without gaiety, 
you live like Charles the Second, without being an 
amiable companion ; and, for aught I know, may die 
as his father did, without the reputation of a 
martyr. 

ever yet been wrtUeii by any person who sufficiently knew the facts, 
who was capable of viewing them with the eye of a philosopher, 
who had no partialities of party to corrupt his judgment ; it would, 
ere this time, have been universally knowB, as a sacred undeniable 
truth — that the progress of knowledge, of law, of industry, the 
continual accumulation of ndw property, and the growing power of 
public opinion, would, in spite of any tyrannical inclinations of the 
monarch, have established the liberties of Britain much sooner, and 
0)1 a. more solid basis, than by the civil war, the regicide, and the 
revolution ; if the errors and selfish vices, not the intelligent patrior 
tisro,of the members of the Long Parliament, had not driven them 
into an armed opposition to the government of Charles the First ; 
and if no other force than that of law, and of moderate, though not 
feeble parliamentary opposition, had ever been employed by the 
people in any Contest with the king. How much more perfect had 
ourgoTcrnmentand legislature no^v been ; how much greater our na- 
tional wealth ; how ;nuch more numerous oiir population ; how much 
purer- our virtue, and more exalted our intelligence ; if no attempt 
had, ever been made to improve our government hy force and unjust 
influence, or by political inforiyat^on careless of the perfection of 
private intelligence, industry, and virtue ! 

Charles the Second was a hypocrite of another sort , &'c.] Junius - 
seems to have conceived rightly of the character of -Charles the Se- 

cond. But, he shews too strong a propensity to associate the names 

of kings, with that of the scene of execution. 

R2 Yqv 
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You had already taken your degrees with credit, 
in those schools in which the English nobility are 
formed to virtue, when you were introduced to 
X-ord Chatham's protection*. From Newmarket, 
White's, and the opposition, he gave you to the 
•world with an air of popularity, which young men 
usually set out with, and seldom preserve : — grave 
and plausible enough to be thought fit for business; 
too young for treachery % and, in* short, a patriot of 
no unpromising expectations. Lord Chatham was 
the earliest object of your political wonder and at- 
tachment; yet you deserted him, upon the first 

hopes 
i w . ■ ' ■■ ■ ■' .. . 

* To understand these passages^ the reader is referred to a poled 
pamphlet, called, The History of the Minority. 

Lord Chatham was the earliest object of your political xtonder and at- 
tachment, SCcI ^^^ successions of adraiwistration, since the death 
of George the Second, have been before named ; but they may be, 
Jiere, somewhat more particularly mentioned. The Earl of Bute be- 
came the colleague of Mr. Pitt, as Secretary of State, and succeeded 
the Duke of Newcastle, as First Lord of the Treasury. When Lord 
pute retired, Mr. Grenville, with Lord Egremont and Lord Halifax, 
became the ostensible ministers. The parties of the Duke of New- 
castle, and of Pitt and Lord Temple, were now both in opposition. 
Lord Egremont and the Earl of Granville died : and the Duke of 
Bedford and his friends were then introduced to the ministry. 
These ministers became disagreeable to their Sovereign ; and at- 
tempts were made by thje Earl of Bute, by the Sovereign himself, 
by the Duke of Cumberland, to prevail with Mr. Pitt, Lord Teni' 
pie, and Lord Lyttleton, to form a new ministry, and to occupy its 
principal places. These attempts were unsuccessful, because the 
Sovereign would not deliver himself up into the hands of Mr. Pitt 
jnd I/)}rd Temple, so unconditionally as they required. Informed 
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hopes that offered of an equal share of power with 
Lord Rockingham. When the Duke of Cumber- 
land's first negotiation failed, and when the fa- 
vourite was pushed to the last extremity, you saved 

him, 

of the negotiations of Bute, and thinking that their failure left Iheir 
Prince at their mercy, Bedford and his friends refused to remain in 
^he administration, unless they should be permitted to dismiss from 
office those persons whom they supposed to depend, not on them* 
selves, but on the Earl of Bute. That permission was, by the Duke 
of Bedford, extorted with indecent harshness from the King. 'Such 
^n insult to majesty was not to be tamely borne. A new negotia- 
tion was attempted; not with Mr. Pitt, but with the Whigs of the 
party of the late Duke of Newcastle, wiio now owned the Marquit 
of Rockingham as their political leader. It was on this occasion 
that the Duke of Grafton came first into ministerial employment. 
He was persuaded to accept, under the Marquis of Kocki ogham, 
the office of Secretary of State; not as a deserter from Mr. Pitt^ 
but because that administration wished to act in cbncert with Mr. 
Pitt, and because the mutual friends of both desired and hoped to 
give it stability, by bringing about their entire; union. But, the co- 
alition could not be accomplished. The con4uct of the Rocking- 
ham administration was guided, so far as their authority with the 
Sovereignand the parliament would permit, by the purest whiggism, 
and the most genuine constitutional principles. But, all the Gren- 
ville? were combined against them.' The Court saw, that they meant 
to restore the ancient reign of the Whigs, and again to proscribe 
the Tories-: the people were dissatisfied, that they did not reverse 
all the unpopular acts of the ministry of Bute and Grenville; a 
change which their stipulations with the ('ourt did not authorize: 
they had promised protection and compensation to Wilkes, which 
they could not now bestow. Disapproving their principles, or fore- 
boding their fall, the Duke of Grafton resigned his office, and for- 
sook the standard of Rockingham, in the administration sooa 
after formed by Lord Chatham, he was, under that great man's pa- 
tronage, appointed First Lord of the Treasury. Wlien Lord Chat- 
teOi \y.ithdrew in disgust, the Duke became the principal minister. 

His 
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him, by joining with an administration in which 
Lord Chatham^ had refused to engage. Still, how- 
ever, he was your friend : and you are yet to explaifl 
to the world, why you consented to act without him; 
or why, after uniting with Lord Rockingham, you 
deserted and betrayed him. You complained, that 
no measures were taken to satisfy your patron; and 
that your friend Mr. Wilkes, who had suffered so 
much for the party, had been abandoned to his fate. 
They have since contributed, not a little, to your ' 
present plenitude of power: yet, I think. Lord 
Chatham has less reason than ever to be satisfied; 
and as for Mr. Wilkes, it is, perhaps, the greatest 
misfortune of his life, that you should have so many 
compensations to make in the closet for your former 
friendship with him. Your gracious master under- . 
-stands your character; and makes you a persecutor, 
because you have been a friend. ^ 

Lord Chatham formed his last administration 
upon principles which you certainly concurred in, 
or you could never, have been placed at the head of 
the Treasury. By deserting those principles, and by 
acting in direct contradiction to them, in which he 

His new connexions with the Duke of Bedford might seem, for a 
moment, to presejit a resemblance of the ancient power of the Pel- 
hams, As a deserter from the Whig banners, he was abhorred, at 
this time, by the Whigs, even more, perhaps, than the niost ob- 
poxious of the Tories. Yet, in this progress of his earlier political 
life, Uiere appears no singular turpitude, save what is created by the 
. bold misrepresentations and the magic eloquence of Junius. 

found 
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found you were secretly supported in the closet^ 
you soon fprced him to leave you to yourself, and to 
withdraw his name from an administration which 
had been formed on the credit of it. You had 
then a prospect of friendships better suited to your 
genius, and more likely to fix your disposition. 
Marriage is the point on which' every rake is sta- 
tionary at last ; and truly, my Lord, you may well 
be weary of the circuit you have taken, for you 
have now fairly travelled through every sign in the 
political zodiac, from the Scorpion, in which you 
8tung Lord Chatham, to the hopes of a Virgin * in 
the house of Bloomsbury. One would think that you 
had had sufficient experience of the frailty of nup- 
tial engagements, or at least that such a friendship 
as the Duke of Bedford's might have been secured 
to you by the auspicious marriage of your late 
Duchess with f his nephew. But ties of this tender 
nature cannot be drawn too close : and it may pos- 
sibly be a part of the Duke of Bedford's ambition, 
after making '^^r an honest woman, to work a mira- 
cle of the same sort upon your Grace. This worthy 
nobleman has Ipng dealt in virtue. There has been 
a large consumption of it in his own family ; and, 
in the Way of traffic, I dare say, he has bought 

* His Grace had lately married Miss Wrottcsley, niece of the 
Good Gertrude, Duchess of Bedford, 

t Miss Liddel, after her divorce from the Duke« married Lord 
L'pper Ossory. 

. ' and 
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and sold more than half the representative integrity 
of the nation. 

In a political view, this union is not imprudent 
The favour of princes Is a perishable commodity. 
You have now^ a strength sufficient to command the 
closet ; and, if it be necessary to betray, one friend- 
ship more, you may set even Lord Bute at defiance. 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie may possibly remember 
what use the Duke of Bedford usually makes of his 
power; and our gracious Sovereign, I doubt riot, re- 
joices, at this first appearance of union among his 

May set even Lord Buie , at defiance,'] What art and malignity! 
To impute to the Duke the unpopular friendship of Bute, and to 
represent him as ready to betray it ! 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, SCe.l ^^^ brother- of the Earl of Bute had 
been appointed Lord Privy Seal for Scotland. The Dake of Bed- 
ford, in concert with Mr. Grenville, had compelled the king to give 
that office to Lord Frederick CampbelK They were dismissed; 
and Mr. Stewart Mackenzie was replaced. 

Our gracious Sovereign,'! doubt not, rejoices, SCc,"^ In the attempt 
toljreak the strength of. the Whig Aristocracy, and , to introduce 
Whigs and Tories indifferently into the service of Government, it 
vas not the smallest difficulty with which the Sovereign and his con- 
fidential coujisellors had to strive, that the interests of the mem- 
bers of administration being ever at variance, and their prejudices 
and friends being mutually hostile, they could never, be persuaded 
to act with that harmony of intentions which was wanted to give 
due consistency and vigour to the measures Qf their government. 
Hence, more perhaps than from anyone other cause, that arrogance 
of the Citizens of ^London, which presumed to set not only the 
Executive Power but almost the whole Legislature at defiance. In 
the words which have, suggested thi*" note, Junius hints at the dis- 
cordancy which had so constantly prevailed, and at the dangerous 
union in which that discordancy might now perhaps be extinguished. 

servarits. 
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servants. His late Majesty, under the happy in- 
fluence of a family connexion between his mini- 
sters, was relieved from the cares of gdvemment. 
A more active prince may perhaps observe, with 
suspicion, by what degrees an artful sefvant grows 
upon his master, from the first unlimited professions 
of duty and attachment, to the painful riepresentation 
of the necessity of the royal service ; and soon, in 
regular progression, to the humble insolence of 
dictating in all the obsequious forms of peremptory . 
submission. The interval is carefully employed in 
forming connexions, creating interests, collecting 
a party, and laying the foundation of double mar- 
riages j until the deluded prince, who thought he 
had found a creature prostituted to his service, and 
insignificant enough to be always dependent upon 

His late Majcstt/, SCc,"] The Walpoles and the Townshends, in 
the first part of the reign of George the Second, so surrounded him, 
as almost exclusively to engross the authority of his government. 
After they were driven from the administration, he fell into the 
hands of the Pel hams. The two brothers were cordially united 
between themselves ; and their vast parliamentary interest enabled 
them to give the law to the King. Junius would insinuate, that' 
as much was to be dreaded from th^ family alliance between the 
Dukes of Grafton and Bedford. 

A more active Prince may perhaps observe, iCc.'\, These sugges- 
tions, to the end of the paragraph, evince an exact knowledge of 
the principles of human nature^ and no undistinguishing acquaint- 
ance with the practice of ministers and of courts. 

Double Marriages'] The double marriages, to which Junius with 
wanton brutality of satire here alludes, were the marriages of the' 
Duke of Grafton with the niece of the Duchess of Bedford, 
and of the lady whom he had divorced for infidelity to his bed, 
vith her paramour, the nephew of the Duke. 

S his 
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his pleasure, finds him at last too strong to be com- 
manded, and too formidable to be removed. 

Your Grace's public conduct, as a minister, is 
but the cbunter part of your private history;— 
the sanie inconsistency^ the same * contradictions. 
In America we trace you, from the first opposition 
to the Stamp Act, on principles of convenience, to 

Mr. 

The Stamp' JctJ] The American colonies had been settled under 
charters from the kings of England, granted in circumstances, 
and at times, when the monarch no longer possessed any con- 
stitutional right to exempt them from the jurisdiction of parlia- 
ment. Where their charters did not assume the appearance of cor- 
"veying such an exemption, it could, on no 'plausible pretence, be 
claimed. Even if any charter did attempt to establish an English 
colony, not subject to that sovereignty of England, which was legiti- 
mately composed of the King, the Lords, the Commons, and the fun- 
damental laws of the Constitution : such a charter, however formally 
granted, and however sanctioned, was from the very first necessa- 
rily void. For a while, these colonies, distant and poor, did not 
engage the notice of the English legislature, as subjects of taxation. 
As furnishing raw materials for some of the useful arts ; as opening 
a new market for British manufactures, and a new channel for 
British navigation ; as a place of exile or refuge for the outcasts 
. from Society at home ; as affording the hopes of a vast future ex- 
tension of wealtjiy and populous empire; America was valued 
and preserved: but, except u^jjon extraordinary emergencies, it 
obtained, comparatively, little of- the legislative attention of Bri- 
tain. Its legislation was abandoned, in a great measure, to the 
provincial assemblies, acting under the presidency of governors, 
and upon the basis of their respective charters. If the different 
colonies could supply a revenue sufl^cient for the expenditure of 
their internal governments ; there was nothing more expected from 
them in the way of direct pecuniary contribution. Duties le- 
vied at custom-houses in Britain, on exports to America, and 
©n imports from it, were long the only revenue which Britain 
,- . sought 
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Mr. Pitt's surrender of the right ; then forward -to 
Lord Rockingham's surrender of the fact; then ^ 

back 

4 — 

sought to derive, for public uses, fronj fts colonics. In the meaa 
time America, filled witli population and wealth from the mother 
country, protected by its arms, enlightened and adorned by its 
knowledge and arts, aro&c to an importance in which it seemed to 
deserve every attention for its improvemejit, and every care for its 
defence. The French, masters of Canada, strove to check, ere it 
should be too late, the rising greatness of the American colonies of 
Britain. They encroached upon the British limits, and endeavoured 
to occupy posts, in the possession of which, they might gradually 
acquire power to dispossess or subjugate the British colonies at their 
pleasure. A persuasion of the infinite value of their American po»- 
' sessions, and a natural jealousy of the power and military aifibitioii 
of the French, rouzed the British nation to arms. In a series of war- 
like contentiops, prolonged, with some uncertain interruptions, for 
about the space of twenty years, Britain at length finally tri- 
umphed, and compelled the French to abandon North America. 
The nation were now fully aware of all the importance. of the Bri- 
tish empire in America ; by the expenditure of revenue, the hazards, 
the toils, and the profusion of blood, which its defence had cost 
them. The'poor were eager to emigrate to it;, merchants contended 
who should form the most extensive conimcn iul connexions with 
America: the crown looked naturally to these Colonies, now so im- 
portant, for an increase of its own distinct authority both at hora« 
and abroad : those who were jealous for the general supremacy of 
the British legislature, thought it high time to establish this over Ifae 
colonies, beyond the possibility of future dispute: there were others 
who thought, that America wasdiawing away to it, the wealth and 
population of Britain, to, a degree that might prove fatal to the 
mother-country ; and that this exhaustion could, not be too speedily 
checked : it was generally tigrecd, amon^ all parties, that the colo- • 
nies ought to bear a reasonable propprtion of t!u)>e burthens of pecu- 
niary contribution, which their protection had unavoidably brought 
^ipon the mother country. Amid this diversity of vtews, it vi^s pro- 
posed, during th^ administration of Mr. G<:orge Greuville, to esta- 

S 2 , ' blish. 
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back again to Lord Rockingham's declaration of 
the right; then forward to taxation with Mr. 

Townshend; 

blisb, by a decisive act, the authority of the legislature over Ame- 
rica, to draw from it a necessary addition to the public revenues of 
Britain, and to bring it into a state of obedience and dependency, 
in which the appointments of its government might serv6 to in- 
crease and support the influence of the crown. The famous Stamp 
Act was enacted. The duty which it gave could not be levied; 
the Americans were rushing into rebellion : the Whigs in opposi- 
tion to the government eagerly availed themselves of a matter of 
so much importance; and, to give force to their own interested op- 
position, undertook the defence of the Americans. In spite, how- 
ler, of all that they did, obedience to the Siamp Act might, per-r 
haps, have been enforced, had it not been otherwise necessary to 
pall the Rockingham Whigs into administration. The ministry 
^hich they composed and supported, repealed the Stamp Act ; but, 
perhaps, more from respect to the wishes of others, than upon cer- 
tain principles of their own, asserted the right of Britain to exact 
such taxes from its colonies. Mr. Pitt, with bolder whiggism, and 
perhaps, to gratify his friends of American connexion in London, 
if ^ot on purpose to kindle up a flame that none but himself should 
|)C able to extinguish^ denied that the legislature of Britain was 
supreme over America. But the' Tories, the friends and partizans 
of Gren^ille, and almost all the old English landholders who were 
not entangled in the toils of Whig connexion, were earnest both to 
fnaintain the right, and not to leave it longer unexerted and un- 
jcnjoyed. The eloquent, but inconstant Charles Townshend, became 
pne of the boldest advocates for the immediate taxation of the 
Americans. The trial was to be renewed, as soon as government 
icould acquire sufficient figour to pursue it with the hope of success. 
In the jnean time, men's opinions M^ere extremely uncertainupon the 
subject : and the question was argued with a keenness and a subtlety 
Jhat rnight well make the most ingenuous minds to waver in their 
^determination. Many {circumstanced seemed to point it out as more 
suitable, that the Americans should be free. But, under the con- 
. fiJitutjoMl laws of England, it was not less certain, that the Colonies 

yere 
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Townshend; and in the last instance, from the 
gentle Conway's undetermined discretion, to blood 
and compulsion with the Duke of Bedford : Yet, 
if we may believe the simplicity of Lord North's 
eloquence, at the opening of next sessions you are 
once more to be the patron of America. Is this . 
the wisdom of a great minister? or is it the ominous 
vibration of a pendulum? Had youno opinion of 
your own, my Lord ? or was it the gratification of 
betraying every party with which you have been 
united, arid of deserting every political principle in 
which^you had concurred? 

Your enemies may turn their eyes without regret 
from this admirable system of provincial govern- 
ment. They will find gratification enough in the 
survey of your domestic and foreign policy. 

If, instead of disowning Lord Shelburne, the 

British 

were justly subject to the supremacy of the British legislature. If, 
in these circumstances, the Duke of Grafton varied in his opinions 
concerning American subjection or dependency; this variation is 
not, of itself, to be fairly imputed either to weakness or dishonesty. 
Yet, it was natural, that such an adversary as Junius should take 
advantage of it against him. « 

Js (his the wisdom, ,SCc ] Nothing can be more forcibly eloquent, 
or imply a deeper discernmenC into the weaknesses of human cha- 
racter, than this and the following interrogations, to the end of the 
paragraph. 

Disowning Lord Shelburttc, SCc.'] Lord Shelburne, now Marquis of 
Lansdowne, is the descendent of the famous Sir William I'etty. 
Petty, after receiving a regular education, entered ipto the medical 
profession ; vent to Ireland as a physician to the army ; added to 
that, the profit of acting ag a surveyor, in the new distribution of 

Uie 
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British court had interposed with dignity and firm- 
ness, you know, my Lord, that Corsica, would never 

have 

the forfeited lands ; lived with a frugality which enabled him lo 
save much from his emoluments ; made large purchases in land at 
a low price ; gained money by marriage ; and left to his childreo a 
very large fortune, which his descendents have not yet dissipated. 
He was one of the most active members of the Royal Society in 
the end of the last century. He was a man of very diligent and 
accurate enquiry : and science and his country are vei-y highly in- 
debted to him. Few noble families in Britain, or any other coun- 
try, can boa^t a founder so truly illustrious His present re- 
. presentative has not degenerated fi*om bis worth. His first intto- 
duction into political life, was under the auspices oY Lord Chatham. 
He studied science with Priestley. He affected to associate yith 
Goldsmitji, and the wits of that day ; but could not win their fond- 
ness or respect. During the American war, he was a leader of the 
opposition. He is honoured as the able negotiator of the peace in 
which that war was terminated. At the death of Lord Rpcking- 
ham, lie wished to become the sole leader of the Whigs. The co- 
alition overthrew his power. He has since been in a long opposi- 
tion to government. His talents are universally respected ; but he 
is repdrted, among politicians, to be not one of the least artful of 
mankind. On all great occasions, he attends in parliament ; and his 
speeches are invariably distinguished by cogency of argument, and 
by a display of profound and extensive political knowledge. His 
eldest son. Lord Wycombe, is praised as a young nobleman who, in 
the course of his travels, distinguished himself by uncommon zeal, 
perseverance, and intrepidity, in the pursuit of niseful knowledge/ 
-His second son, Lord Henry Petty, is said to discover, even in early 
youth, a splendour of talents, and a gencKOus "ardour of mind, 
which may one day raise him to the highest eminence in/ the poli- 
tical gervice of his country. - 

Corsica would never have been invaded,"] The fate of Corsica has 
been remarkable. At the earliest period at which it was distin- 
guished, as of any importance in the history of modern Europe, it 
>va3 subject to the sovereignty of the Genoese, then a commercial 

and 
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have been invaded. The French saw the weakness 
of a distracted ministry, and were justified in treat- 
ing 

and maritime people of great comparative wealth and power. Re* 
publics have been, generally, more tyrannical than monarchs, ia 
their sway over dependent provmces. Under the dominion of the 
Genoese, the native Corsicans endured the most insolent and af- 
flictive oppression. They were provoked to many particular acts 
of atrocious retaliation upon their oppressors, and even broke out, 
at several successive periods, into general revolt. At length, to- 
wards the middle of the present century, their resistance became 
too obstinate to be effectually overpowered by the declining strength 
of Genoa. But, as they were poor, rude, and in the act of eman- 
cipating themselves from an impotently imperious dominion, they 
degenerated, in the Itru^gle for liberty, almost into a race of naked 
savages. None of the other states or kings of Europe interposed, 
to aid and protect them : but a German adventurer, of the name of 
Nieuholf, by giving them mysterious hopes of mighty foreign as- 
sistance, and by sacrificing his fortune and credit to their support, 
persuaded them to chuse him for their king. He could not fulfil his 
promises: the Genoese once more, to a certain degree, prevailed: 
and the most eminent among the patriot Corsicans were driven 
into exile. The revolt was again renewed and extended. A young 
hero, the illustrious Paoli, led his fellow-countrymen on to victory 
over the forces of Genoa, and endeavoured to bring them to obey 
the necessary restraints of civil order. All Europe beheld with ad- 
miration, the unconquered efforts of those braye islanders ; and it 
was supposed, that Britain would surely assume tJie patronage of a 
spirit of freedom, so like her own. Rousseau was almost enticed to 
go to become the legislator of the Corsican Republic ; James Bos- 
well, to visit General Paoli, in that enthusiasm which made him 
ever more assiduous to become kn9wn to great men, than to use the 
iit means for beco^iing truly great himself. But; while neither po- 
ncy nor honour could engage the British government to protect the 
liberties of Corsica ; the Genoese transferred their pretensions to 
its sovereignty, by a bargain, to the crown of France. What the 
Genoese could not effect, was easily atchieved by the Frencli 
. ; . ' troops: 
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ing you with contempt. Tliey, would probably 
have yielded in the first instance, rather thanhazarda 
rupture with this country; but, beipg once engaged, 
they cannot retreat without dishonour. Common 
sense foresees consequences, which Ji^ve escaped 
your Grace's penetration. . Either we suffer the 
French to make an acquisition, the importance of 
which you have probably no conception of; or we 
^ oppose them by an underhand management, which 
only disgraces us in the eyes of Europe, without 
answering any purpose , of policy or prudence. 
From, secret, indirect assistance, sc transition to some 
more open decisive measures becomes unavoidable^ 
till at last we find ourselves principal in the war, 
and are obliged to hazard, every thing for an ob- 
ject which might have originally been obtained 

troops : the liberties of the Corsicans were subdued : and their isle 
\va& added to the French dominions. Lord Shelburne had been 
educate(d in principles of whiggism, which disposed him to save 
Corsica from the grasp of France: but the ministers with whom Ke 
acted, beheld its fall with indifference. General Paoli found, how- 
ever, an honourable asylum in Britain. The Corsicans had, amid 
their misfortunes, the happiness to experience, in the sway of 
France, a dominion much more civilizing, and less oppressive, than 
that of Genoa. Corsica was destined, afterwards, to share in the 
benefits and woes of the French revolution ; to become the con- 
quest of Britain ; to be again wrested from her; to send out an ad- 
venturer who should rise to be, at least for a time, the ruler of the 
French empire ; and to be again torn and wasted by intestine bipils. 
The French saw the weakness of a distracted ministry , <Src.] This 
and the five following periods bespeak a piercing and comprehen- 
sive political sagacity, such as even the greatest ministers and states- 
men are but very rarely endowed with. 

without 
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Without expence or danger.- I am not versed itt 
the politics of the north ; but this I believe is cer- 
tain, that half the money you have distributed to 
carry the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, or even your 
secretary's share in the last subscription, would have 
kept the Turks at your devotion. Was' it oeco- 
nomy> my Lord ? or did the coy resistance you have 
constantly met with in the British senate, make you 
despair of corrupting the Divan? Your friends 
indeed have the first claim upon your bovnity ; but if 
five hundred pounds a year can be spared in a pen- 
sion to Sir John Moore, it would not have disgraced 
you to have allowed something to the secret service 
of the public i 

You will say, perhaps, that the situation of affairs 
at home demanded and engrossed the whole of 
your attention. Here, I confess, you have been' 
active. Aij amiable^ accomplished prince, ascends 
the throne under the happiest of all auspices, the 
acclamations and united affections of his subjects* 
The first measures of his reign, and even the odium 
of a favourite,, were not able to shake their attach- 
ments Your services, my Lord, have been more 

Would have kept theTurks at your devotion, SCc."] The influence of 
France was, at this time, greater than that of Britain, at the court 
of Constantinople. In the war between the Turks and the Rus- 
sians, French officers were «ent to discipline the Turks to the use of 
a system of tactics and an artillery, greatly superior to their own : 
■ and the Russians were, at the same time, enabled to equip formV 
dable fleets, only by the instructions and the assistance of naval 
officers from Britain^ 

T successfuU 
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successful. Since you were permitted to take the 
lead, we have 'seen the natural effects of a system 
of government at once both odious and contempti- 
ble. We have seen the laws sometimes scanda- 
lously relaxed, sometimes violently stretched beyond 
their tone. We have seen the person of the Sove- 
reign insulted 5 and in profound peace, and with an 
undisputed title, the fidelity of his subjects brought 
by his own servants into public question*. With- 
out abilities, resolution, or interest, you have done 
more than Lord Bute could accomplish with all 
Scotland at his heels. 

Your Grace, little anxious perhaps either for 
present or future reputation, will not desire to be 
handed down in these colours to posterity. You 
have reason to flatter yourself, that the memory of 
your administration will survive even the forms of 
a constitution which our ancestors vainly. hoped 
would be immortal 5 and as for your personal cha- 
racter, I will not, for the honour of human nature, 

* The wise Duke, about this time, exerted all the influence of 
government to procure addresses to satisfy the King of the fidelity 
of his subjects. They came in very thick from Scotland; 'hut) aiter 
the appea'rance of this Letter, we heard no more of them. 
Without abilities, SCc.'] Inhere is, in this sentence, a degree ot 
V obscurity. It means, that the Duke of Grafton had made his So- 
vereign more odious than even Lord Bute and the Scots. It uses * 
language, as if it were wonderful that so mean a man should do so 
much. But there is an affected quaintness in the expression. ^^^^ 
Junius would insinuate that, in truth, the Duke must havebcea 
weak as well as wicked ; otherwise he could not have served bis bo- 
vereign so Unhappily. 

suppose 
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suppose that you can wish to have it remembered. 
The condition of the present times is desperate in- 
dieed ; but there is a debt due to those who come 
after us, and it is the historian's office to punish', 
though he cannot correct. I do not give you to 
posterity as a pattern to imitate, but as an example 
to deter ; and as your conduct comprehends every 
thing that a wise or honest minister should avoids , 
I mean to make you a negative instruction to your 
successors for ever, 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XIII. 

ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER. 



The public had read the preceding Lettp- ttith all ^ihaf eager curiosity 
and satisfaction, which tJ^e combination of reason, ttit, and eloquence, 
unth malignity ajid scandal, never fails to command. 

The friends of the minister were irritated and corfouftded: his coU 
leagues xifere alarmed : his enetnies were delighted. Attempts were 
made, in various modes of address to the public, to vilify the charac- 
■ ter of JviJivti^s stile and eloquence ; to refute his arguments; to 
^nce that his assertions of fact were maliciously false. His 
ability no where appears to greater advantage, than in this Letter^ 
in which his former charges against the Duke of Grafton are vivr 
dicated and repeated. It is, if possible, adapted to its purpose, even 
.with more masterly force and propriety than the first which head- 

' dressed to Sir William Draper. 

fie was not a Milton^ or a Salmasius, to forget the support of his facts 
Or arguments in a vain solicitude for the defence of his stjle. Scorri'' 
fully overlooking whatever critical censure had been thrown out upon 
it ; he, with the true art of a logician and an orator, confines him* 
$elf to the shortest, the plainest, the most business-like, yet at the 
same time the most sefitimental and forcible defence that could pos- 
sibly be made, of the assertions and the inferences of his former 
Letter, 

l/yng deductions and proofs could jiot suit his purpose. He knew tf 
happier method of confounding his opponents, and impressing uni- 
versal conviction. He is content to state his fads, singly, in succes- 
sion, in the defying form of interrogation, a fid with b force of sen- 
timent and a vivacity of address, to which it is i7npossible not to 
yield. He was aware that Jie should have the prejudices of a great 
part of his readers ready to Support his arguments ; and he tras 
well skilled to touch the master-keys by which all those prejudices 
might be waked, at otice, to brisk activity. To give the greater ueight 
pnd freedom to his defence, he appears, in this Letter, not as Junius 

• himsdji 
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himself, W Af Philo-Junius ; a different fjersori, who was cott- 
vinced hy the reasomngs of the fornier, and A'jiezv his /ads nol io be 
false. 



siK, 12. June, 1769, 

1 HE Duke of Grafton'sfriends, not-finding , 
it convenient to enter into a contest with Junius, • 
are now reduced to the last melancholy resource 
of defeated argument, the flat general charge of 
scurrility and falsehood. As for his stile, I shall 
leave it to the critics. The truth of his facts is of 
more impoitance to the public. ^They are of such 
a nature, tliat I think a bare contradiction will have 
no weight with any man who judges for himself 
Let us take them in the order in which they appear 
in his last letter. 

1, Have not the first rights of the people, and 
the first principles of the constitution, bejn openly 
invaded, and the very name of an election made ri- 
diculous, by the arbitrary appointment of Mr. 
Luttrell? ' ' , . 

2. Did not the Duke of Grafton frequently lead 
his mistress into public, and even place her at the 
head of his table ; as if he had pulled down aa an- 
cient temple of Venus^ and could bury all decency . 

and 

Js if he had pulled down an ancient temple ofVenuSy ,&[c,'\ There \% 
wit, and yet incongruity,, with too studied an elToit to be witty, iii 
the use of this figyre.* Miss Parsons was no longer in the first 
bloom of youth, nor a woman of virtue; and she is, therefore, no^ 
pnhappilj' compared to an old temple, and that an old temple of 

Venus. 
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been called upon to assure him of their fidelity in 
spite of the measures. of his servants. 

A WRITER, who builds his arguments upon facts 
such as these, is not easily to be confuted. He b 
Hot to be answered by general assertions, or general 
reproaches. He may want eloquence to amuse and 
persuade; but, speaking truth, he must always con- 
vince. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 



LETTER 
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LETTER XIV. 

ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER. 



THE defenders of the Duke of Grafton were not yet put to silence. A 
Letter from one ofthem^ with the signature of Old Noll, had gained 
insertion in the same paper in which the Letters ofjvvius appeared,. 
It attempted, with some share of new plausibility, to excuse what of 
the imputed errors of the Duke^s private or political life could not 
he denied; and to present arguments of greater weight, than any 
that had been hitherto offered, in defence of the avowed though ob^ 
hoxious principles of his present administration, Ju Nius probably 
stupected this Letter to be the production, if not of the Duke himself, 
at least of Mr. Bradshaw, his secretary. He, therefore, thought 
proper to reply to it, at considerable length, chiefly by a renewed dc" 
tail of his former facts and arguments. 

From the very signature o/" Old Noll, he takes Occasion to begin his 
Letter with new opprobria against the Duke of Grafton, on account of 
his descent from the House of Stuart ; and to insinuate, in a manner 
well adapted to prepossess the mind of the reader, that the reasonings . 
end pretences of his opponent were such, as rather to confirm the in* • 
fumy, than vindicate the reputation, of the Duke. With a dexterity 
highly to be admired, he contrites to associate with the'abuse of the 
Duke himself, that of the secretary whom he supposed the author of 
the Letter of Old Noll. Old Noll had alledged, that two^thirds of 
the nation approved the fate of the Middlesex election; and that the 
lawyers of tfie highest authority had declared the exclusioti of Wilkes, 
and the substitution of Luttrell, to be both acts constitutionally just, 
Junius appeals boldly to the gefitlemen of England for the refutation 
of the first of these assertions : and, in answer to the second, speaks 
Contemptuously of the discernment and veracity of lawyers ; hints at 
motives of dishonesty in those who had given their opinion in favour 
of the reprobated conduct of parliament ; and denies that the mdst 
eminent had as yet decisively spoken. 

The example (tf the English nobility had been mentioned, in excuse of 
the Duke of Grafton's immoralities, JUKivs skilfully maintains,, 

V Ihat 
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that a bad example, however common, could not he honourably imu 
tated in an eminent station ; and declares, that it was not so much the 
Duke's vice, as his ostentatious effrontery in vice, that he wished to 
hold up to public abhorrence and scorn. Even the second marriage 
of his Grace, is here again reprobated by J vvivs, as having been 
contracted in circumstances of the most inauspicious indelicacy. 
Thefriettds whom the Duke had deserted, are, by the satirist, com- 
pared with those to whom he was now attached: and it is insinuated, 
$hat he had abartdoned honour and ability, that he might cling to tur^ 
pitude and weakness. He is, again, indignantly represented, as 
lavishing the public money, to relieve the deserved necessities of pro- 
fligacy, not to supply the want^ of indigent virtue. In the dose of 
this Letter, the writer argues that, if the former political conduct of 
the Duke of Grafton had been weak, uncertain, and insincere^ nothing 
better could be, with any strong probability, augured of him, for the 
time which was to come. This Letter has the signature ^ Philo- 
Junius : it was in answer to one that JuKius wished to represettt, 
eu if it were unworthy of his owtt particular notice. 



SIR, 22. Jutte, 1769. 

1 HE name of 0/J No// is destined to be 
the ruin of the house of Stuart. There is an omi- 
nous fatality in it, which even the spurious descen- 
dants of the family cannot escape. Oliver Crom- 
well had the merit of conducting Charles the First 
to the block. Your correspondent Old'^Noll ap- 
pears to have the same design upon the Duke of 
Grafton. His arguments consist better with the 
title he has assumed, than with the principles he 
professes : for, though he pretends to be an advo- 
cate for the Duke, he takes care to give us the best 
reason, why his patron should regularly follow the 
fate of his presumptive ancestor. — ^I'hrough the 

whole 
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whole course of the Duke of Grafton's life, I see a 
strange endeavour to unite contradictions which 
cannot be reconciled. He marries, to be divorced ; 
he keeps a mistress, to remind him of conjugal en- 
dearments; and he chooses such friends, as it is 
virtue in him to desert. If it were possible for the 
genius of that accomplished president, who pro- 
nounced Sentence upon Charles the First, to be re- 
vived in some modem sycophantf, his Grace, I 
doubt not, would by sympathy discover him among 
the dregs of mankind, and take him for a guide in 
those paths which naturally conduct a minister to 
the scaffold. 

The assertion, ^that two-thirds of the nation ap- 
prove of the acce/itance of Mr. Luttrell (for even 
Old Noll is too modest to call it an election) can 
neither be maintained nor confuted by argument. 
It is a point of fact, on which every English gentle- 

Thegetiius of that accomplished president, flTc] Brad«haw was the pre- 
sident of the Court ofBegicides which condemned to death Charles 
the First: ^nd a Mr. Bradshaw was the Duke of Grafton's confi- 
dential secretary. He had been an under-clerk in the War-office^ 
By his talents and faithful assiduity, he recommended himself to 
promotion. He attained to hijj^h second-rite official eminence 
under the Duke of Grafton. Elated by this success, he launched 
out into a style of living, ostentatious and exjjensivc above even 
^vllat his emoluments would support. When the Duke retired from 
thejreasury, the reward of Mr. Bradshaw's services was only a 
pension of fifteen hundred pound^i a year. It was altogether unequal 
to his wants and wishes.. In disappointment and despair, he eaded 
his life with a pistol. 

t U is liardly necessary to remind the reader of the name of 
Bradshau^ 

U 2 man 
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man will determine for himself. As to lawyers, 
their profession is supported by the indiscriminate 
defence of right and wrong; and, I confess, I have 
not that opinion of their knowledge and integrity, 
to think it necessary that they should dqcide for me 
wpon a plain constitutional question. With respect 
to the appointment of Mr. Luttrell, the Chancellor 
has never yet given any authentic opinion. Sir 
Fletcher Norton is indeed an honest, a very honest 
man ; and the Attorney General is, ex-officiOy the 
guardian of liberty; to take care, I presume, that it 
shall never break out into a criminal excess. Doctor 
Plackstone is Solicitor to the Queen, The Doctor 

recollected 



The Cha?icellor.'] Lord Camden was then Chancellor. 

Sir Fletcher Norton.'] This great lawyer had been accustomed to 
act with t4)e Whigs. But he had, a few months before the date of 
this letter, entered into s(nct official connexion with the Whigs 
and Tories, who were imperfectly combined under the ministry of 
the Duke of Grafton. On the 19th of February 1769, he was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice in Eyre, with a salary of three thousand 
pounds : and on tfie 22d of March, immcdi'ately subsequent, he 
was nominated a Privy Counsellor. It is with sly irony, that 
Junius here speaks of his honesty. 

The Attorney •General.'] Mr. De Greyj afterwards Lord Walsing- 
ham, was at this time AttorneyrGeneral, 

Doctor Blackstone,] Of no lawyer is the reputation piirer, or more 
truly illustrious, than that of Sir William Blackstone. He had 
made a distinguished proficiency ii^ every classical and liberal 
study, but especially in that of the Common Law of England, 
when he conceived, about the year 1753, the design of reading, at 
Oxford, a course of academical lectures upon this interesting 
branch of juridical science. In this undertaking, he was greatly 
filiC0ijrage4 by the men^bers of the University ; and Oxford was, 

throughout 
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rcicollected that he had a place to preserve, though 
he forgot that he had -a reputation to lose. We 

have 

throughout the kingdom, esteemed to have become more eligible 
as a place for the education of young English gentlemen, since the 
lectures of Mr. Biackstone, there, offered them opportunity to 
receive instruction, as well in the first principles of the laws of 
their countVy, as in the wonted classical and philosophical studies. 
In the year 1756, Mr. Viner dying, left, an ample benefaction to 
promote the study of law in that University: and, in cons* «'jence 
of his bequest, a public lectureship on the laws of England was 
soon after instituted, at Oxford ? and Mr.Blackstonc was appointed 
the first lecturer.. I'he Vii\erian Lectures were, accordingly, opened 
on the 25th of October 1758 : and he read, with great applause, 
that system of lectures which he afterwards- made public, under the 
title of " Commentaries on the. Laws of England." The appro- 
bation with which they were heard, at Oxford, was followed by 
the still more valuable, because warmer, more universal, and more 
* discriminating applause of the whole nation, when these Commen- 
taries were, in the end of the year 1765, delivered to the world from 
the press. From Oxford, with the high reputation his lectures had 
ained him, he came to practise before the courts. lie failed not 
to attain to great distinction, as a counsellor. He had taken the . 
degree of Doctor in the-Civll Law ; and, being a Whig, he attained, 
under the patronage of the Whigs, to the appointment of Solicitor 
to the Queen. As his authority was highly valued among the 
noblemen and gentlemen to whom his. book had, for the first time, 
presented the laws of England in a truly popular and elegant form ; 
it appeared to be of infinite importance for ministry to procure the 
sanction of his opinion, in favour of the appointment of Mr. Luttrell 
to represent the county of Middlesex in parliament, although he 
>vas nominated by only a very sn^all minority of the freeholders. 
No perfectly similar case had occurred before the composition of 
lilackstone's Commentaries : nor had the doctor foreseen that such 
a case might probably arise. The authority of his book was, 
therefore, judged to be adverse to the decision that was demanded 
from the House of Commons: yet the doctor hastily gave his opi- 
liion against tl*e rights of the electors of Middlesex. His own book 

was. 
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have now the good fortune to understand the Doc- 
tor's principles, as well as writings* Fot the de- 
fence of truths of law, and reason, the Doctor's 
book may be safely consulted ; but whoeV^er wishes 
to cheat a neighbour of his estate, or to rob a 
country of its rights, need make no scruple of con- 
sulting the Doctor himself 

' The example of the English nobility may, for 
aught I know, sufficiently justify the Duke of Graf- 
ton, when he indulges his genius in all the fashion- 
able excesses of the age ^ yet, considering his rank 
and station, 1 think it would do hiiti more honour 
to be able to deny the fact, than to defend it by such 
authority. But if vice itself could be excused, 
there is yet a certain display of it, a certain outrage 
to decency, and violation of public decorum, which, 

was, by his opponents, indignantly quoted against' himself; and 
Junius was provoked to attack him with a bitterness, in which 
eloquence seems, to degenerate into vulgar abuse. He was after- 
wards knighted, and made one of the judges of the Common Pleas. 
His Commentaries, as the best Institute that has ever yet been 
formed of the laws of England, have raised his name to honours 
not inferior to those which still attend the memory of a Triboniao 
and an Uipian.. - . 

But if vice itself could be excused, SCcJ] This and the following 
periods, to the ei^d of the paragraph, compose a passage in which 
the delicate and exact discrimination of Junius, as a moralist, is 
remarkably evinced. There is in the impudent ostentation of vice, 
ah insolent hostility to virtue, that makes vice itself doubly odious. 
The fact relative to the leading of Miss Parsons in triumph, in the 
presence of the Queen, deserved, if it were true, e^^en sharper re- 
probation than that with which Junius here mentions it. 

> „ ■ for 
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for the benefit of society, shorild never be forgiven. 
It is not that he kept a mistress at home, but that 
he constantly attended her abroad. — It is not the 
private indulgence, but the public insult, of v^rhich 
I complain. The name of Miss Parsons would 
hardly have been known, if the First Lord of the 
Treasury had not led her in triumph through the 
Opera House, even in the 'presence of the Queen. 
When we see a man act in this manner, we may 
admit the shameless depravity of his heai;t, but 
what are we to think of his understanding ? 

His Grace, it seems, is now to be a regular do* 
mestic man ; and, as an omen of the future delicacy 
and correctness of his conduct, he marries a first 
cousin of the man who had fixed that mark and title 
of infamy upon him, which, at the same moment, 
makes a husband unhappy and ridiculous. The 
ties of consanguinity may possibly preserve him 
from the same fate a second time ; and as to the dis- 
tress of meeting, I take for granted, the venerable 
uncle of these common cousins has settled the 
etiquette in such a manner, that if a mistake should 
happen, it may reach no farther than from Madame 
mafemme to Madame ma cousine. 

The Duke 6f Grafton has always some excellent 

If d mistake should happen, it may reach no farther, <src.] Junius, 
is here more malignant than witty. This is one of those very few 
instances, in these £.ettei*s, in which his experiments in wit blunder 
into nonsense. 

reason 
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reason for deserting his friends, — ^The age and in-- 
capacity of Lord Chatham ; — ^the debility of Lord 
Rockingham ; — or the infamy of Mr. Wilkes. There 
was a time, indeed,, when he did not appear to be 
quite so w'ell acquainted, or so violently offended, 
with the infirmities of his friends. But now, I con^ 
fess^ they are not ill exchanged, for the youthful, 
vigorous virtue, of the Duke of Bedford ; — ^th'e 
firmness of General Conway; — ^the blunt, or if I 
may call it, the aukward integrity of Mr. Rigby; 
— and the spotless morality of Lord Sandwich. 

If 

The age and incapacity of Lord Chatham^] Lord Chatham having, 
from early life, suffered much by the gout, was at this time, in par- 
ticular, exceedingly afflicted with it. But he had often opportu- 
nity to sh^w, after this peripd.that the vigour of his mind re- 
mained unconquered by- the infirmities of his body. To the last, 
be was able to shake the senate, even with more energetic and im- 
pressive eloquence, than in the first pride and ambition of his 
youth. 

Mr. Rigbi/,\ This gentleman had the good fortune to recom- 
mend himst'lf, on a particular occasion, to the friendship of the 
Duke of Bedford. He was introduced by that nobkman to be the 
leader of his dependents in the House of Commons, and to occupy, 
under his auspices, some of the most lucrative secondary places in 
the service of Government. When the Duke went to administer 
the government of Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant, Mr. l^igby ac- 
companied him as his Seci:etary. His services were rewarded with, 
the appointments of Master of the Rolls, and one of the Fice-TreasU' 
rers, for that kingdom ; of which, together, the emoluments amounted 
to about four thousand six hundred pounds a year. He adhered 
steadily to the intei'ests of his patron, amid all the subsequent 
changes in'the court and ministry. In June 1768, he obtained, by 
the Duke of Bedford's influence, the lucrative appointment of Pay, 

master 
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Ira late pension to a * broken gambler be an 
act worthy of commendation, the Duke of Graf- 
ton's connexions will furnish him with many op- 
portunities of doing^ praise-worthy actions; and as 
he himself bears no part of the expence, the gene- 
roisity of distributing the public money for the sup- 
port of virtuous families in distress will be an un- 
questionable proof of his Grace's humanity. 

As to public affairs. Old Noll is a little tender 
of descending to particulars. He does not deny 
that Corsica has been sacrificed to France ; and he 
confesses that, with regard to America, his patron's 
measures have been subject to some variation: but 
then he promises wonders of stability and firmness 
for the future. These are-. mysteries, of which we 
must not pretend to judge by experience ; and 
truly, I fear we shall perish in the Desart, before we 

arrive at the Land of Promise. In the regular course 



master of the British forces. He was, at the time when this Letter 
was written, one of the boldest and most active supporters of the 
administration which Jvnius aspired to overthrow. During the 
American war, he continued to* approve himself, in the House of 
Commons, the firm and unabashed advocate of the measures of 
government. He was fond of the enjoyments of gay conviviality; 
and, by his chearfulness and broad humour, made himself a very 
acceptable coinpanion to those with whom he was wont to associate 
in the hours of convivial indulgence. 

* Sir John Moore. 

I fear, we shall perish in the Desart, before xve arrive at the Land of 
Promise.'l These words seem to imply, that it was possible to arrive 
at the Land of Promise, after perishing in the Desart. The expres- 
sion is, therefore, a bull or Iricism^ But Englishmen and Scotsmen 
are liable, as well as Irishmen, to commit blunders of this sort, in 
speaking and writing. 

X ot 
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of things, the period of the Duke of Grafton's mi- 
nisterial manhood should now be approaching. 
The imbecility of his infant state was committed 
to Lord Chatham. Charles Townshend took some 

care 

— ^ ■ • — - 

Charles Toamshertd,'] This gentleman was a grandson of Lord 
Townshend, the brother-in-law of Sir Robert Walpole, and brother 
to the present Marquis of Townshend. He was introduced into par* 
Itamcfntary life» and to the pursuits of political business, under the 
auspices of Henry* the father of Charles Fox, and of the Pelbams. 
He was one of the most captivating speakers that had ever been 
listened to in the House of Commons, and was reckoned to want 
nothing but steadiness of opinion and conduct, in order to outstrip 
all his contemporaries in the career of political usefulness and suc- 
cj^ss. After a course ef previous experience in parliamentary busi- 
ness, he was, for a time. Secretary at War, under the administra- 
tion of the Earl of Bute, in the year 1762. He soon after abanr 
doned that ministry, while their difficulties were thickening around 
them. He was not, however, at first, violent in condemning the 
conditions of the peace. On the famous question concerning the 
legality of General Warrants, he voted against the Ministry: and 
an eloquent pamphlet, intituled, A Defence of the Minority in the 
House of Corhmotis, dn the Question of General Warrants, was the 
production of his pen. He was introduced into administration^ un- 
der Lord Chatham, in the year 1766, as Chancellor of the Excbe" 
quer. He published, under the title of The State of the Nation in 
the years 1766 and 1767, a pamphlet, consisting solely of exact co- 
pies of the public accounts of the government for these years. H^ 
died on the 4th of September, in the year 1767. Davi'd Hume 
mentions him, in a Letter to Adam Smith, as the cleverest fellow in 
England, He was so charmed with the perusal of Smith's Theory of 
Moral Sentimertis, that he immediately resolved to honour himself 
by the patronage of the author. He had married the Countess 
Dowager of Dalkeith, Lady Greenwich, mother to the present Duke 
of Buccleugh : and he Jiad, by consequence, considerable authority 
in the direction of that young nobleman's education. He invited Mr. 
^mith from the university of Glasgow, to accompany the Duke on 

his 
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care of his education at that ambiguous age, which 
lies between the follies of political childhood, and 
the vices of puberty. The empire of the passions 
soon succeeded. His earliest principles and con- 
nexions were of course forgotten or despised. The 
company he has lately kept has been of no service 
to his morals; and, in the conduct of public affairs, 
we see the character of his time of life strongly dis- 
tinguished. ^ An obstinate, ungovernable self-suffi- 
ciency, 

his travels, upon conditioDS vrhich assured to the philosopher an 
amply competent independence of fortune for his future life. He 
was honoured with a noble encomium by Edmund Burke: and his 
death was sensibly felt as a loss by the whole House of Commons. It 
vas while he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Duke of 
Grafton First Lord "of the Treasury, that he proposed a new plan 
for the taxation of America ; and that the Duke might be regarded 
as being, in some sort, the pupil of his politics. 

^n obstinate, imgovernable self-siifficiency, SCc,'\ Here is another of 
those masterly, and not' trite remarks on human nature, which be- 
speak the experience, the keen observation, and the habitually deep 
thought, of the author of these Letters. When youth first enters 
among the ranks of manhood, it becomes conscious of powers of 
inatily intellect which it has not yet tried, and begins to assume thc^ 
authority to judge of those to whom it has hitherto looked up with ^ 
submissive veneration ; a change so considerable never fails to make 
it estimate it's own powers by much too highly, and judge too 
contemptuously of the abilities of others. It measures its own t'a- ' 
lents, by the wild, gigantic greatness of its hopes and wishes: it 
judges of the genius'of others, by the inferiority of what they have 
attained, to that which it fondly expects for itself: in censuring 
works which are not its own, it condemns with passion whatever 
accords not with its own delusive views of the good, the true, the 
just, the beautiful, and the great, in the opening scene of things. 
Such, in entering upon manhood, is the effect to every ardent, ^ 

X 2 youthful 
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ciency, plainly points out to us that state of imper- 
fect maturity, at which the graceful levity of youth 
is lost, and the * solidity of experience not yet ac- 
quired. It is possible the young man may in time 
grow wiser, and reform ; but, if I understand his 
disposition, it is not of such corrigible ?tufF, that we 
should hope for any amendment in him, before he 
has accomplished the destruction of this country. 
Like other rakes, he may perhaps live to see his 
error, but not until he has ruined his estate. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 

youthful mind. In its farther progress, one of these three events 
ever takes place ; and three great classes of characters consequently 
arise in society : — Either the young man never becomes sensible of 
his first error; and, in this case> he passes through life, pert, igno- 
rant, presumptuous, self-sufficient, of all men the silliest, yet fan- 
cying himself to be of all men the wisest, and ever scorning the 
means of improvement, becausp he supposes every thing in himself 
to be already perfect beyond the possibility of being improved: 
Or, he is humbled by the discovery of his error, to a degree of 
abashment and despair which makes him relinquish all thoughts of 
rising above the common 'level of mankind, content himself with 
being quite an ordinary character, and descend to the practice of 
every little, sordid, and disingenuous art: Or, perceiving his 
error, refusing to disclaim the hopes he had founded on it, and 
learning bow much is by unconquerable persjeverance to be sur- 
mounted and atchieved, he still cherishes his first generous ambi- 
tion, employs those means which are the fittest to crown it with 
success, and by unwearied exertion, and the most candid arts, 
rises to be numbered among the best and greatest of mankind. 



LETTER 
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LETTER XV. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



THE party of the Marquis of Rockingham and the Duke of New 
castle^ had reconciled tJtentselves to that of Pitt and the Grenvilles. 
Earl Chatham i <ifter trying ^ in vain, to acquire the entire confi" 
deuce of George the Third, as he once conquered tliat of George the 
Second, saw himself redvced into a dependeticy which he disdained, 
upon great parliamentary connexions. Oiarles Townshend had been 
cut off by death, amid great schemes which he was hastening into ac- 
complishment, in order to supplant his fellows and rivals, and to gain 
himself the plqce of First Minister. The citizens of London, and 
the freeholders of Middlesex, continuing firm in their attachment to 
Mr, IVilkes, supported him in the cofifinement to which he had been 
condemned, raised him to the dignity of an Alderman, and were 
preparing.to pay his debts, and to make him one of the Sheriffs for 
the county. The Duke of Bedford^ s party had, afier a multitude of 
cabals and negotiations, returned, out of the late opposition, into con" 
nexiofi with the Court. By their coaliiion with the Duke of Grafton, 
and with those who were supftosed to be still more confidentially the 
friends of the King, the Whigs were hindered from becoming masters 
of the cabinet; the emancipation of America was delayed; the hope 
of a redress of those grievances which arose front the irregular prO' 
seculion of Wilkes, was still disappointed ; and Scots and Tories were 
still fortified in their strong holds, or cherished in their lurking 
places about the Court. Eyen the eloque^nce, and the political sdgacity 
of JvKxvs, however powerfully exerted, and however severely felt, 
could not accomplish more than the petitions of the Livery of London, 
in obliging the Sovereign to alter his plan of government, or in com* 
pelling the present ministers to retire, and make room for the Whigs, 
Heftce the populace, the agitators in London, Junius himself, and 
especially the grand phatatix of the Whigs, accounting themselves in' 
vincible, since they were at^ length united, were 7iow preparing to 
storm the fortresses of administration more vigorously than ever bC" 
fore ; and expected, that perseverance and increased activity, would 
not fail to crown their efforts, in the end, with full success. This 
Letter, fiercely renewing the general attack on the Duke of Grafton, 

appears 
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appears to have been xtnriiten with these views. The last Session of 
Parliament had closed on the 9th of May; and it might seem to be, 
in a particular manner, the business o/" Junius, to maintain the 
warfare with ministry, while the parliamentary exertions of his 
friends were, in the recess, necessarily interrupted 

This Letter descends not iiito any minute detail offsets ; but otdy em- 
ploys a strain of general expostulatibn and invective; and reviews j in 
a manner that the minister and his friends might wellunderstandy the 
whole series of those contentions between the Crown and the JfJtig 
Aristocracy, which had occasioned so many changes of adminislrar 
Hon, and had been prolonged ever since the beginning of the present 
reign. It dwells, particularly, on that which was now ihe grand suif 
ject of anxiety and clamour among the patriots of London and Mid- 
dlesex ; the illegal appointmetit of Lnttrell to represent that county in 
parliament. It boasts of the boldness of the petitions from, the City 
of London ; and threatens a resistance that should, at length, compel 
ihe Sovereign to relinquish his present plans of goverfimeiit, and 
should drive the minister into disgraceful letirement, without ihe re' 
membrance of one great or good act of administration ^ to support his 

< fjtind under publib infamy, or soothe the anguish of his disappointed 
ambition . Even in this Letter, Junius does not yet descend into deep 

• and close argumentation on the subject of the Middlesex election. Per- 
haps he had not yet made himself siifficietitly master of the subject; 
perhaps he might fear, lest the dryness of argimie?itation should not 
well accord with that popular eloqubnce which created his fame; or, 
it may be, that he was willing to let the argumentative part^ of the 
controversy take its free course somewhat farther, before he should d^- 
clsivefy interpose, on the principle which it well accorded with his 
pride to adopt, of — Neu Deus intersit, nisi dignus, viudice nodus, i 



MY LORD, S. July, 1769. 

IF nature had given you an understanding 
qualified to keep pace with the wishes and princi- 
ples of your heart, she would have made you, per- 
haps, the most formidable minister that ever was em- 
ployed under a limited monarch, to accomplish the 
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ruin of a free people. When neither the feelings 
of shame, the reproaches of conscience, nor the 
dread of punishment, form any bar to the designs of 
a minister; the people would have too much reason 
to lament their condition, if they did not find some 
resource in the weakness of his understanding. 
We owe it to the bounty of Providence, that the 
completest depravity of the heart is sometimes 
strangely united with a confusion of the mind, 
which counteracts the most favourite principles, and 
makes \he same man treacherous without art» and 
a hypocrite without deceiving. The measures, for 
instance, in which your Grace's activity has been 
chiefly exerted, as they were adopted without skill, 
should have been conducted with more than com- 
mon dexterity. But truly, my Lord, the execution 
has been as gross as the design. By one decisive 
step, you have defeated all the arts of writing. You 
have fairly confounded the intrigues of opposition, 
and silenced the clamours of faction. A dark> am- 
biguous system, might require and furnish the ma- 
terials of ingenious illustration; and, in doubtful 
measures, the virulent exaggeration of party must 

By one decisive step, you Jiave defeated all the arts of writing.'] 
"Writing can be employed, with propriety, against none but 
beings who are capable of rational design, and still prefer the 
appearance of good to that of evil. Junius, iti this sentence, al- 
Wges, that there was, in the measures of the minister against whom 
he inveighs, an ostentatious wickedness, and an unintelligent auda- 
city, which defied the exaggeratioxi of the satirist, and were not to 
be touched by his censures. 
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be employedi^ to rouse and engage the passions of 
the people. You have now brought the merits of 
your administration to an issue, on which every 
Englishman, of. the narrowest capacity, may deter- 
mine for himsePf. It is not an alarm to the passions, 
but a calm appeal to the judgment of the people, 
upon their own. most essential interests. A more 
experienced ' minister would not have hazarded a 
direct invasion of the first principles of the consti- 
tution, before he had made some progress in sub- 
duing the spirit of the people. With such a cause 
as -yours; my Lord, ft is not sufficient that you have 
the court at your devotion, unless you can find 
.means to corrupt or intimidate the jury. The col- 
lective body of the people form that jury, and from 
their decision there is but one appeal. 

WHETHER you have talents to support you at a 
crisis of such difficulty and danger, should long 
sirrce have been considered. Judging truly of your 
disposition, you have perhaps mistaken the extent 
of your capacity. Good faith and folly have so long 
been received as synonimous terms, that the reverse 
of the proposition has grown into credit, and every 
villain fancies himself a inan of abilities. It i^ the 
apprehension of yoiir friends, my Lord, that you 
have drawn some hasty conclusion of this sort, and 
that, a partial reliance upon your moral character 

A direct invasion of the first principles of-iheconstittition,'] By the 
decisioiT, invalidating tliose votes of the electors of Middlesex 
which had been given for Mr, Wilkes, in opposi^tion to Mr. I-uttrell. 

' . . has 
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has betrayed you beyond the depth of your under- 
standing. You have now carried things too far to 
retreat. You have plainly. declared to the people 
what they are to expect from the continuance ei 
your administration. It is time for your Grace to' 
consider what you also may expect in return from 
iieir spirit and tieir resentment. 

Since the accession of our most gracious 
Sovereign to the throne, wc have seen a system of 

government. 

Since the accession of our most gracious Sovereign, tVc] It is necessary, 
that the reader, who wishes lo be instrutttd by the truths in tlie.-e 
Letters, without being misled by their prejudices and errors, should 
in his perusat of them hold the following principles and facts &tesi- 
dily present in his mind — 

.1. The plan of the breaking down of the great Whig Aristocracy, 
by selecting ability and loyalty from among both Whigs and To-* 
ries, did not begin with Lord Iiute, but was conceived and arranged 
by Bolingbroke ; was imperfectly carried into effect, in the oppo-» 
sition guided by Mr. PuUeney, Sir William Wyndham, and Lord 
Carteret ; occasioned, in the struggle between its supporters and 
opposers, all that uncertainty and weakness of government, which 
prevailed from the resijjnation of Sir RobeVt Walpole, tili the 
Pelbams were fully established in ministerial power; was renewed 
by Mr. Pitt in 1758, after the Whig Aristocrucy had made them- 
selves equally^ odious and contemptible, by corruption, tyranny, 
and misfortunes, the fruits of mal-administration; had, 1n truth, 
bt'en first exemplified by Lord Clarendon, after the Restoration, 
and with a still more exact similitude of circumstances, by King 
^Villiam, after the Revolution. 

2. The Earl of Bute, in his attempt to carry this plan into effec- 
tual and permanent accomplishment, erred in nothihg so much, as 
in not gaihing Mr. Pitt for his confidential friend and ally.' Pitt 
haled, the great Whig Aristocracy, which bad ever scowled on hi9 
talents, and tb^Aaited, by every artifice, his attempts to rise, by 

Y elotjuence 
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government, which may well be called a reign of 
experiments. Parties of all denominations have 

been 

eloquence and virtue, above the native humility of his iortune. 
He courted the Tories of Leicester House ; and desired nothing 
better, than to set himself at the head of a body of mingled Whigs 
and Tories, by which the Aristocracy, that had oppressed him, 
might be overthrown. Having gained the entire conBdence of 
George the Second, who had before long regarded him with 
aversion, Pitt learned to vafue himself on cultivating the personal 
favour of his Sovereign, not less than on commanding the admira- 
tion and attachment of the mob. Had the King, had Lord Bute, 
but treated him with free, unbounded confidence, he would, without 
doubt, have entered cordially into their new plan of combining and 
balancing parties ; and it might have been accomplished, without 
occasioning that long weakness of government, which ensued in the 
prosecution of it without Pitt's aid. It was the conceit of ability 
which he possessed not ; it was a jealousy incompatible with true 
enlargement and grandeur of soul ; it was a servitude to sordid 
interests and petty prejudices, that made Bute to irritate Pitt to 
resignation, instead of courting, in happy hour, his confidential 
friendship. This was the capital error of Bute. He meant well; 
he was not the weakest of men : yet, he was but a man.. When it 
was too late, he strove to regain, to his Sovereign, the cordial ser- 
\i<;e of Pitt. Even then, however, there were in his adyances a 
hesitation, an uncertainty, a duplicity, which Pitt's penetration 
could not fail to delect, and which his generous nature must of 
necessity abhor. 

5. In the first dissociation of the Whigs from the Tories; in the 
counterpoise of those two parties in the reign of WMUiani ; in their 
alternate success under Anne; in the triumph of the W^higs, during 
the two first reigns of the House of Hanover; in the efforts of 
St. John, of Pitt, of Bute, to displace tfiem ; and in the consum- 
mation of Tory ascendancy under the ministry of the Son of 
Chatham ; the operation of general aHd permanent causes is cofispi- 
cuously remarkable; causes originating in the first principles of human 
nature, mid in the fundamental composition of soc^iet^^-r^predoniinating 

over 
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been employed and dismissed* The advice of the 
ablest men in tins country has been repeatedly 

called 

over all those secondary causes to which narrow-minded courtiers, pa- 
triots, politicians, party-writers, and historians, have with the blind* 
ness ofajiy pretending to judge of the proportions of a spacious edifice, 
attributed all the fluctuation and changes in the gox>emmettt and policy 
of Britain, -^fnaking miiiisters, mistresses, patriots and favourites, 
even mighty and caballing parliamentary parties, all alike, but ptmy 
instruments, whose agency was guided to fulfil the order of nature 
and of social life. The elements must necessarily have mingled 
with attractions and repulsions such as they have displayed, even 
though not one of the particular agents had ever existed, to 
whose talents or artifices every political change has been hastily 
ascribed. 

4. During the long supremacy o^ the Whigs, both the Executive 
and i\\^ Legislative Powers \\^A made encroachments upon the rights 
of the people, and the first principles of the constitution. These 
had, indeed, been in part counterbalanced by the growing ascer- 
dancyof Public Opinion, the voice of which had begun to be gene- 
rally listene'd to, and obeyed, by both the Crown and the Parlia- 
ment. Yet was it not unfortunate, that the seditious audacity of 
Wilkes, the struggles of the followers of the parties of the Dukepf 
Newcastle and of the Grenvilles, with the imprudence equally of 
Lord Hallifax and his coadjutors in respect to General Warrants, 
and of the Duke of Grafton's ministry in regard to the Middlesex 
election, stirred up an opposition against Whig abuses, under the 
pretence of their having ori^nated with the Tories, by which those 
abuses were, in good time, to be "checked, and in the end to be 
entirely suppressed. In the opposition to Jacobite rebellion, and 
wnder rhe splendid administration of Pitt, Geiieral ff^arrants had 
been illegally employed by the Whigs : and in the great, though 
i^ot unhappy, parliamentary usurpation, that substituted Septennial 
for Triennial elections, there existed, substantially, the true precedent 
of the decision in the case Of the Middlesex election. It was time, 
for the safety of the Crown and the Constitution, that siich en- 
croachme'nts should be checked. They could not have been effcc- 

Y 2 . » iuallj 
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some apparent influence upon every administration; 
and every set of ministers preserved an appearance 
' of duration, as long as they submitted to that in- 
fluence. But there were certain services to be 
performed for the Favourite's security, or to gratify 
his resentments, which your predecessors in office 
had the wisdom or the virtue not to undertake. 
The moment this refractory ' spirit was discovered, 
their disgrace was determined. Lord Chatham, 
Mr. Grenville, and Lord Rockingham, have suc- 
cessively had the honour to be. dismissed for pre- 
ferring their duty, as servants to the public, to those 
compliances which were expected from their sta- 
tion. A submissive administration was at last gra- 
dually collected from the deserters of all parties, 
interests, and connexions; and nothing remained, 
but to find a leader for these gallant well disci- 
advice of a favourite, or minister, even the plan of policy which 
began with the reign, and has been happily established, would have 
Ijeen of necessity long since exploded. 

Lord Chatham, Sfc.'] Lord Chatham was certainly dismissed, be- 
cause neither the Earl of Bute, nor the Duke of Newcastle, could 
brook his imperious talents, even when they saw that he was in the 
right. Mr. Grenville, and his official co-adjutors, weVe dismissed, 
because it was thought that they wanted strength to do the parlia- 
mentary business of the crown, and because they had treated their 
Sovereign with an indecent insolence, not to be borne even by the 
meanest subject from his superior.^ The Marquis of RockinghaWs 
party were dismissed, because they were untrue to one another, be- 
cause they attempted to govern with a purity of Whiggism almost 
refined to democracy, because they seemed to be rapidly fortifying 
themselves in a parliamentary and a ministerial power that threat- 
ei][ed to renew the reign of the Pelhams, 

1 plined 
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plined troops. Stand forth, my Lord, for thou art 
the man. Lord Bute found no resource of depen- 
dence or security in the proud, imposing superiority 
of Lord Chatham's abilities, the shrewd inflexible 
judgment of Mr. Grenville, nor in the mild but de- 
termined 

Lord Bute found no resource, SCcJ] It was believed, that the 
most friendly and confidential alliance ndw subsisted between Lord 
Bute and the Duke of Grafton. The Duke was likewise supposed 
to have accomplished an entire reconciliatibn between Bute and the 
Duke of Bedford, who had been at variance almost ever since the 
latter returned from negotiating the peace of Paris. Such heinous 
demerits necessarily made the Duke of Grafton extremely odious 
to the Whigs, 

The shrewd itiflexible judgment of Mr. Grenville!^ This- gentleman 
was a younger brother of Lord Temple, and brother-in-law to Lord 
Chatham. He was born in the year 1712. .He studied law, and 
was called to the bar. But^is friends judged that his talents were 
formed to shine in the senate, and in political business; and be 
was, therefore, under the patronage of his mother's brother, the 
Lord Cobham celebrated by Pope, introduced into the House of 
Commons. In parliament, he acted with his elder brother, after- 
wards Earl Temple, with>Ir. Pitt, and Sir George Lyttleton. Hit 
first official appointment was, in the year 1744, to an inferior seat 
at the Board of Admiralty. Jn the year 1749, he contracted a 
Tory alliance, by marrying the daughter of Sir William Wyndham, 
the friend of Bolingbroke, and long the leader of the Tory part of 
the Oi^position. During the glorious administration of Mr. Pitt, 
in the end of the reign of George the Second, Mr. Grenville was 
Treasurer to the Navy. When Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple retired 
abruptly from oflBce, George Grenville was detained, and persuaded 
toco-operate with his brother-in-law, the Earl of Egremont, under 
the banners, of Lord Bute. He became one of the Secretaries of 
State, in May 1762, when Bute was promoted to the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury. Upon a disagreement with the leading 
members of the cabinet-council, concerning the negotiation for 
peace, he relinquished the seals of the Secretary of State's office, 

for 
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tcrmmed integrity of Lord Rockingham. His 
views and situation required a creature void of all 
these properties; and he was forced to go through 
every division, resolution, composition, and refine- 
ment of political chemistry; before he happily ar- 
rived at the caput mortuum of vitjiol in your Grace. 

• Flat 

for the appointment of First Lord of the Admiralty. He obtained, 
»o6q after, for his eldest son, the reversion of a tellership in ibe 
Exchequer, On the 16th of April 1763, he was raised, on the 
resignation of Lord Bute, to the place of First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. He was the author of the fanTous Stamp-Act, and of the first 
persecution of Mr. Wilkes. In the progress of his administration, 
after the death of Lord Egremont, he fell away from Lord Bute, 
and attached himself, in preference, to the Duke of Bedford. He 
. and his coadjutors in the administration were displaced, to make 
room for the p^rty of the Marquis of Rockingham. He had been 
at variance with his brother. Lord Temple, ever since that noble- 
man retired from office : but they were now reconciled. He con- 
liiuicd, ever after, in opposition to the .ministers. In the parlia- 
mentary contest concerning the Middlesex election, he spoke and 
voted with the Minority. In the year 1768, both he and Lord 
Temple were fully reconciled to Lord Chatham. Till his death, 
he co-operxled with them, and with the party of Lord Rockingham, 
in oppo ition to those mingled Whigs and Tories of whom the 
minkhtry was composed. He died on the 13th of November, io 
the year 1770. The King is said to' have esteemed his character, 
and sincerely regretted his loss. He did possess that shrewd, in- 
flexible judgment, which Junius ascribes to him. Dr. Johnson said 
f)f him, thiiT, if he had obiained payment of the American stamp dut^, 
Le coHid hav<? counted it. 

The caput mortuum of vitriol in your Grace."] In the imperfect 
state, in which the science of chemistry was known in Eligland, at 
the time wlien Junius wrote these Letters, it was believed, th^t 
£»tmost every process of chemical decomposition must necessarily 
iuioid an useless indecomposable earthy residue, which might not 
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Flat and insipid in your retired state ; but brought' 
into action, you become vitriol again. Such are 
the extremes of alternate indolence or fury, which 
have governed your whole administrationa Youf 
circumstances with. regard to the people soon be- 
coming desperate ; like other honest servants, you 
determined to involve the best of masters in the 
same difficulties with yourself. We owe it to your 
Grace's well-directed labours, that your Sovereign 
has been persuaded to doubt df the affections of hi» 
subjects, and the people to suspect the virtues of 
their Sovereign, at a time when both were, unques-» 
tionable. You have degraded the Royal dignity 

into 

— - - - - - • . . ■ -■ ■■._ 

be farther decoitippunded, and was not applicable to any use. This 
doctrine was not scientifically true ; but it was proper enough for 
the purposes of oratorical illustration. JuNius's use of it, in this 
place, is admirably skilful: nor do I know chemistry td have ever 
more successfully lent her assistance to the orator or the poet. Com- 
paring the Duke of Grafton to the caput fnoriuum of Vitriol, Ju- 
nius me^ns; that the base of vitriol, without the acid, was inert, 
and powerless ; but that the addition of the acid made it most mis- 
chievously energetic, by giving it active power which it possessed 
not before ; and that ttie Duke of Grafton perfectly resembled it, 
in being insignificant and feeble, unless when malignantly active ; 
but, then, mischievous even beyond the capacity of much iporc 
splendid talents. The latter part of the figure! is, indeed, not 
chemically exact. But this we can pardon, on account of the ck- 
cellcnce of its first part. 

Youhave degraded the Royal dig7nti/, ^c] The royal dignity o'^i, 
indeed, degraded by the contest with Wilkes. \ Wilkes himself, and 
his supporters, the cits of Lo'ndon, and the boors of Middlesex, 
^erc exceedingly pleased to think, that they were engaged in a con- 
test with Majesty, that they couM even insult the King, and that 

Z they 
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into a base and dishonourable competition with Mr. 
Wilkc»3 nor had you abilities to carry even the last 
contemptible triumph over a private man, without 
the grossest violation of the fundaxnental laws of 
the constitution and rights of the people, ^ But 
these are rights, my Lord,, wliich you can no more 
annihilate, than you can the soil to which they are 
annexed. The question no longer turns upon 
points of national honour and security ^abroad, or 
on the degrees of expedience and propriety of mea- 
sures at home, ft was not inconsistent that you 
sliould abandon the cause of liberty in another 
country, which you had persecuted in your own; 
and in the common arts of domestic corruption, we 
miss no part of Sir Robert Walpole's system, except 
his abilities. In this humble, , imitative line, you 
might long have proceeded, safe and contemptible. 
You might pirobably never have risen to the dignity 
of being hated, and even^have been despised with 

" ' ' k ..... 

they might perhaps, in the end, triurapli over their Sovereign's 
wishes. 

It was not inconsistent, SCc,} Corsica was the country iii which 
Junius represents the Duke as having abandoned the cause of li- 
berty. Lord Shelburne, a disciple of the school of Chatham, 
woifid have protected the Corsicans. Those who prevailed in'thc 
cabinet, chose not to contend witli France about the fate of a dis- 
tant and a petty isle. The citizens of London, in an entnusiasm 
for liberty, or a spirit of contradiction to the ministry, raised an 
ample subscription for the relief of the Corsicans. 

Sir Robert IVatpol&'s system, S(c.\ That system will be more "pro- 
perly examined on a* subsequent occasion in these notes. It has 
been of late, made, undeservedly, the subject of extravagant pa- 
negyric. 

moderation. 
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moderation. But it seems you meant to be distin- 
guished; and, to a 'mind like yours, there was no 
other road to fame but by the destruction of a noble 
fabric, which you thought had been too long the 
admiration of mankind. The use you have made 
of the military force introduced an alarming change 
in th^ mode of executing the laws. The arbitrary 
appointment of Mr. Luttrell invades the foundation 
of the law^. themselves, as it manifestly transfers the 
right of legislation from those whom the people 
have chosen, to those whom they have rejected. 
With a succession of such appointments, we may 
soon see a JFJouse of Commons collected, in the 
choice of which the other towns and counties of 
England will haye as little sliare as the devoted 
county of Middlesex. 

Yet I trust your Grace will find, that the peo- 
ple of this* country are neither to be intimidated 
by violent measures, nor deceived by refinements. 
When they see Mr. Luttrell seated in the House of 
Commons by mere dint of power, and in direct op- 
position to the choice of a whole county, they will 
not listen to those subtleties, by which every arbi- 
trary exertion of authority is explained into the law 
and privilege of parliament. It requires no per- 
suasion of argument, but simply the evidence of 
the senses, to convince them, that to transfer the 
right of election from tHe collective to the repre- 
sentative body of the people, contradicts all those 
ideas" of a House of Commons, which they have 

Z 2 received 
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received from their forefathers, and which they had 
already, though vainly perhaps, delivered to their 
children, The principles on which this violent 
measure has been defended, have, added scorn to 
injury, ^nd forced us to feel, that -we are not only 
pppressed but insulted. 

With what force, my Lor4, ^with what pjotecr 
tion, are you prepared to mejet the united detestar 
)ion of the people of England? The city of Lonr 
don has given a generous example to the kingdom, 
in what manner a King of this country ought to be 
addressed;' and L fancy, my Lord, it is not yet in 
yopr courage to stand between your Sovereign and 
jthe addresses of his subjects. The injuries you have 
doae this ic:ountry are such as demand not only re- 
dress, but vengeance. In vain shall you look for 
protection to that yenalvpte, which yoia have already 
paid for— another must be purchased; arid, to save 
• ja njinister, the Hou§e of Commons must declan 
themselves not only independent of their con^ti 
tuents, but the determined enemies of the constitUr 
tion. Consider, my' Lorid, whether this hp an ex- 
tremity to which their fears' willperniit them to adr 
yance; or, if ^ieir protection shoujd f^il you, how 
f§r yqjuL are authorised to rely upon the sincerity of 
^hose §miles, which a pious court lavishes without 

The city of London kof given a generous example, SCcJ^ A specimen 
pf the^boldness of the addresses with which the city of J^ndon^ at 
this tin^e, rmt absolutely xifftho^i reason, nor mahout usefiU wnse- 
' fuenceSf harrassed Vhe; court, will be found, among soinc other ori- 
ginal papers^ in the Appendix. 

' ' , reluctsnce 
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reluctance upon a libertine by profession. It is not 
indeed the least of the thousand contradictions 
which attend you, that a man, marked to the world 
by the grossest violation of all ceremony and de- 
corum, should be the first servant of a court, in 
which prayers are morality,. and kneeling is religion. 
Trust not. too far to appearances, by which your 
predecessors have been deceived, though they have 
not been injured. Even the best of princes may at 
last discover,, that this is a contention, in which 
every thing may be lost, but nothing can be gained ; 
and, as you became minister by accident, were 
adopted without choice, trusted without confidence, 
and dontinued without favour,, be assured that, 
whenever an occasion presses, you will be discarded 
without even the forms of regret. You will then 
have reason to be thankful, if you are permitted to 
retire to that seat of learning, which, in contempla- 
tion of the system of your . life, the comparative 

purity of your manners, with those of their high 

' ' ' ' « ■ ■■—.,.., ■>.. . ■ ■■ ■» 

A court, in which prayers are moralUy, flfc] Every tongue and 
fvery pen, bear witness to the excellence of that example, both, in 
a religious decency bespeaki/ig sincere piety, and in the'most ami- 
able and correct morality, which our present Sovereign has ever set 
>)efore his subjects ; an example that, since the reign of Queen 
Anne, was noli to be, equally, seen upon the throne. And is a Sove- 
reign to be blamed, because he cannot always find ministers among 
those who are like to himself in private virtue ? 

Became mimster by accident, SCc."] It is an admirably eloquent, 
and perhaps a perfectly just description of the progress of tlje Duke's 
ministry, in its relations to tUe court, which is compressed within 
i¥^ ^erio4. 

Steward, 
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steward, and a thousand other recommending cir- 
cumstances, has chosen you to encourage the grow- 
ing virtue of their youth, and to preside over their 
education. Whenever the spirit of distributing 
prebends and bishoprlcks shall have departed from 
you, you will find that Reamed seminary perfectly re- 
covered from the deUrium of an installation ; and, 
what in truth it ought to be, once more a peaceful 
scene of slumber and thoughtless meditation. The 
venerable tutors of the imiversity will no longer 
distress your inodesty, by proposing you for a pat- 
tern to their pupils. Tlie learned dullness of de- 
clamation will be silent; and even the venal muse, 
though happiest in fiction, will forget your ' virtues. 
Yet, for the benefit? of the succeeding age, I could 
wish that your retreat might be deferred, until your 
. morals stiall happily be ripened to that maturity of 
corruption, at which the worst examples cease to be 
contagious. 

JUNIUS. 

Has chosen you to preside, SCcr} The Duke of Grafton had been 
elected Chancellor of the Univei^ity of Cambridge. Gray, who 
oved his professorship to the unsolicited patronage of the Duke, 
composed in his praise an Ode for music, which was performed at 
his installation. Gray, indeed, wrote also, an Ode on the death of 
Mr. Walpole's cat. Yet, I do not think he would have praised the 
wndeservinij. The Duke of Graftonis himself learned. Not very 
niany years ago, he had a noble edition of Gr I esb AC H*s Gr?ci- 
Testament j^rinted, abroad, at his own expencc. 

Xorfi? Sandwich was the Eligh Steward of the same University. 

The Duke of Newcastle, \who had made many bishops, is said to 
hav6 found them ungrateful, wlnjn the day of his power had passed.' 

LETTER 
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LEiTER XVI. 

TO THE POINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTtSEB. 



THE JoUcmng is one of the Letters which were given to tlie Public, 
utider the name, not o^ Junius, but of his auxilijir^, Philo- 
Junius. liis, perhaps, 4he best specimen which this whole collection 
affords, of clear q/td cogent reasoning. Its introductory/ paragraph 
briefly marks, in reference to the dispute about the Middlesex elec* 
Hon, that error which is the most common with weak reasoners, wh0 
have more of logic than of sound common sense in their beads ; toid 

' thus explains, by contrast, the best means for discerning and estab' 
Ushing the truth, in every controversy. The precise question cofi- 
cerning the violated rights of the Middlesex election, is next accw 
raiely stated. The proper mode of giving full validity of proof, to 
wliatever answer shall be offered, is then more particularly ascer* 
iained; and it is evinced, that the only enquiry is concerning Uie 
law of parliament, enacted by clear and positive statutes, or declared 
by indisputable precedents. It was confessed, that there existed no sta- 
tute declaring the expulsion of any member from the House of Com- 
mons, to renderhim incapable of re-election into that parliament out 
of which he had been expelled: and Junius, upon this topic, simply 
states that fact. He then shews the o«/y precedent, which had been con- 
Jidently produced, in support of the decision of the House ofC^mtmens^ 
to differ, in its circumstances, so essentially, from the case of the 
Middlesex election, that no inference of law could be fairly made^ 
from the one to the other. After reasoning in this manner, with 
admirable clearness and cogency, lie returns, in the coticluding pa* 
ragraph of his Letter, to that animated, impressive, exaggerating^ 
oratorical assertion, which was adapted^ still belter than reasonings 
to work his purpose, with nuiny of those to whom his Letters wert 
addressed. , 

In this Letter, \t is not so much the cause of Mr. ff'ilkes, as that of tht 
Electors of Middlesex, which Jvsivs pleads. He irujiintaifis here, 
only, that Mr. IFilkes was at least not so very ineligible, as by his 
ineligibility absolutely to annihilate, in law, those votes which were 
given iu his favour: I 

t ' " This 
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T%is is fi Letter which cannot be too often read, by those tvho muiA 
learn to reason with precision, yet without too elaborate refinement] 
who would join force hfid brevity with the most lucid clearness, whe* 
ther in writing or i?i debate, in the ardour of real business ^ or in the 
coolness of specutaiion, , 



SIR, 19. July, 1769. 

jtV. ;Great deal of useless argument might 
have been s?ived, in thfe political contest^ which has 
arisen from the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, and the 
subsequent appointment of Mr. Luttrell, if the 
question had been once stated with precision, to the 
satisfaction of each .party, and clearly understood 
by them both. But in this, as in almost every other 
dispute, it usually happens that much time is lost 
in referring to a multitude of cases and precedents, 
which prove nothing to the purpose, or in maintain- 
ing propositions, which are either not disputed, or, 
whether they be admitted or denied, are entirely in- 
different as to the matter in debate ; until at last the 
- ■ ^ . . / 

A great deal of useless argument might have been saoed, SCcJ] Partly 
because the disputants on the subject of the' Middlesex election, 
were much more eager than able; partly because the question was 
Originally complex and difficgU ; from the endeavours of those who 
assumed the defence of the ministry and the parliament, to perplex 
it by vain refinements, or to hide the truth under legal subtleties; 
and because many of those who were on the other side, could only 
asseri with clamour, wlien they supposed themselves to be giving in- 
vincible reasons." This great question, though discussed in a multi- 
tucle of pamphlets, in much vigorous debate, and in popular con- 
versation throughout all London and Westminster, yet was never 
stated with clearness and precision, till Junius undertook to ex- 
plain it in this and some of the following Letters. 

xnind, 
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juind, perplexed and confounded with the endless 
subtleties of controversy, loses sight of the main 
question, and never arrives at truth. Both parties 
in the dispute are apt enough to practise these dis- 
honest artifices. The man vvrho is conscious of the 
weakness of his cause, is interested in concealing 
it: and, on the other side, it.is not uncommon to see 
a good cause mangled by advocates, who do not 
know the real strength of it. 

. I SHOULD be glad to know, for instance, to what 
purpose, in the present case, so many precedents 
have been produced to prove, that the House of 
Commons have a right to expel one of their own 
members ; that it belongs to them to judge of the 
Validity of elections; or that the law of parliament 
is part of the law of the land* f After all these pro- 
positions are admitted, Mr. Luttrell's right to his 
seat will continue to be just as disputable as it was 
before. , Not one of them is at present in agitation. 
Let it be admitted that the House of Commons were 
authorised to expel Mr. Wilkes, that they are the 

proper 

* The feader will observe> that these admissions are ^made^ Jiot 
as of truths unquestionable^ but for the sake of argument^ and in 
order to bring the real question to issue. 

Expel Mr. mikes, SCc.^ That the House of Commons had «<?- 
quired hy the custom of parliament y a right to expel any of their 
membei-s, whose crimes appeared to a majority of. the House to 
make him unworthy of a seat in it, was on ail hands confessed. 
Neither was it alledged that they might not expel, on account of 
any crimes which should appear to themselves to deserve expulsipn. 
It was not the legality of the expulsion of Wilkes that was disputed, 

A a but 
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proper court to judge of elections, and that th^ 
law of parliament is binding upon the people ; still 
it ren^ains to be enquired, whether |:he houSe, by 
their resolution in favour of Mr. Luttrell, have or 
have not truly declared that law. To facilitate this 
enquiry, I would have the question cleared of all 
foreign or indifferent ^ matter. The following state 
of it will probably be thought a fair one \^y both 
parties; and then I imagiuc there is no gentleman 
in this qountry, who will not be capable of form- 
ing a judicious and true opinion upon it. I take 
the question to be strictly this: ^' Whether or np it 
be the known, established law of parliament, that 
the ejcpulsion.of a member of the House of Com- 
mons, of itself cfeates in him such an incapacity 
to be re-elected, that, at a. subsequent -election, 
any votes given to him are null and void ; and that 
any other candidate who, except the person ex- 
pelled, has the greatest iiumber of votes, ought to 
be the sitting member." 

To prove that the affirmative is the law of par- 
liament, J apprehend it is not sufficient for the 
present House of Commons to declare it to be so. 
We may shut our eyes indeed to the dangerous 
, consequences of suffering one branch of the legi- 
slatiire to declare ne^v laws, without arguments or 

but the legality of declaring him incapable of re-election into the 
same parliament from which he had been expelled, and the legality 
of annulling the votes which had been given for him while he was 
under this pretended incapacity. 

example, 
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Example, and it may perhaps be pi^uflent enough to 
submit to authority; but a mere assertion will 
never convince, much less v^ill it fee thought rea- 
sonable to prove the right by the fact itself. The 
mmistry have not yet pretended to such a tyranny 
over aur minds. To support the affirmative fairly; 
it will either be necessary to produce some statute, 
in tvhich that positive provision shall have been 
made, that specific disability clearly created^ and 
the consequences of it declared ; or, if there be 
no such statute, the custom of pafliament must 
then be referred to, and some case or cases*, 
strictly in point, must be produced, with the de- 
cision of the court upon them ; for I readily ad- 
mit, that the custom of parliament, once clearly 
proved, is equally binding with the common and 
statute law. 

The consideration of what may be reason&bfe or 
unreasonable, makes no part of this question. 
We are enquiring what the law iS, not what it 
ought to be. Reason may be applied to shew the 
impropriety or expedience of a law, buf we must 
have either statute or precedent to prove the ex- 
istence of it. At the same time, I do not mean to 
admit, that the late resolution of the House of Com- . 
mons is defensible on general principles of reason, 

* Precedent's, in opposition to principles, hav^ little weight ^vith 
JpNius ; but he thought it necessary to n)ect the ministry, upoii 
tWiv own ground. 

^ A a 2 any 
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^ny more than inlaw. This is not the hinge on 
which the debate turns. 

Supposing, therefore, that I have laid down an 
accurate state of the question,. I will venture to 
affirm, 1st, That there is no statute existing, by 
which that specific disability which we speak of 
is (treated. If there be, let it be produced. The 
argument will then be at an end. 

2dly, That there is no precedent in all the pro- 
cei^dings of the House of Commons, which comes 
entirely home to the present case, viz. " Where 
an expelled member has been returned again, and 
another candidate, with an inferior number of votes, 
has been declared the sitting member." If there 
be such, a precedent, let it be given to us plainly, 
and I ani sure it will have more weight than all the 
cunning arguments which have been drawn from 
inferences andprobabilities. 

The ministry, in that laborious pamphlet which, 
1 presume contains the whole strength of the 
party, have declared*, "That Mr. Walpole's was 
the first and only instance, in- which the electors of 
any county or borough had returned a person ex- 

* Case of the Middlesex Election considered, page 38. 
Mr. IValpoWs was the first and only instance, SCc."] This -whole 
statement of the case of Walpole, with the refutation of the in- 
ferences which the ministry had drawn from it, are not excelled even 
by the admirable logic with which Ch ill in^worth confounds the ar- 
guments of Knot, the Papist; nor by that with which the clear 
and n\athematical Pascal, in his Lettres Provinciates, overpowers the 
phistry of the Jesuits, 

pelled 
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pelled to serve in the same parliament."^ It is not 
possible to copceive a case more exactly ip point. 
Mr; Walpole was expelled; and, having a majority 
of votes at the next election, was returned again. 
The friends, of Mr. Taylor, a candidate set aip by 
thq ministry, petitioned the House that he might 
be the sitting member. Thys far the circumstances 
tally exactly, exce:pt that our House of Commons 
saved Mr: I^uttrell the trouble of petitioning. The 
point of law, however, was the same. It came 
regularly before the House, and it was their busi- 
ness to determine upon it. They did determine it; 
for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly elected.. If it 
be said, that they meant this resolution as matter 
of favour and indulgence to the borough, which 
had retorted Mr.' Walpole upon them, in order that 
the burgesses, knowing what the law was, might 
correct their error — I answer, 

I. That it is a strange way of arguing, to op-^ 
pose a supposition, which no man can prove, to a 
fact which proves itself. 

II. That if this were the intention of the House 
of Commons, it must have defeated itself The 

Mr, fTalpoie was expelled, <&*c.] This was he who became after- 
wards the celebrated First Minister of George the First, and George 
the Second. He was expelled by a Tory majority, for the crime of 
accepting' profits upon a military contract^ while Secretary at War, 
under a Whig administration. On account of his guilt, his expul- 
sion, and his having been committed to the Tower, he was, in 
spite of his own efforts, and those! of the burgesses of Lynn Regis, 
excluded from that parliament. His activity in it had been dreade(\ 

burgesses 
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burgesses of Lynn could never have kriowft fheir 
error, much less couW thejr have corrected it by 
dny instruction they received from the proceedings 
of the House of Commons. They might perhiaps 
have foreseen that, if they returned Mr. .Walpble 
again, he would again be rejected ; but they never 
could infer, from a resolution by wrhi<ih thfe cafididate 
with the fewest votes was declared iiot duly eleciedi 
fhat at a future election, and in sfSnilar circum- 
stances, the House of Commons would reverse 
their resolution, and receive the same candidal as 
duly elected, whom they had before rejected. 

This, indeed, would have been a most extraor- 
dinary way of declaring the laTfr 6f parliamehf, artrf 
^hat I presume no man, whose understanding is 
not at cross-purposes with itself; could possibly un- 
derstand. 

If, in a case of this impdrtance, I thought my- 
self at liberty to argue from suppositions rather 
ftan from facts, I thinl; the probability, in this in- 
stance, is directly the reverse of what the ministry 
affirm ; and that it is much more likely that the 
House of Commons, at that time, i^ould rather 
have strained a point in favour of Mr. Taylor, than 
that they would have violated the law of parlia- 
ment, and robbed Mr. Taylor of a right legally 
vested in him, to gratify a refractory borough, which, 
in defiance of them, had returned a person branded 
with the strongest mark of the displeasure of the 
house. 

But 
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But really. Sir, this way of talking, for I can? 
not call it argument, is a mockery of the common 
understanding of the nation, too gross to be eil- 
duted. Our dearest interests are at stake. An 
attempt has been made, not merely to rob a single 
county of its rights, but, by inevitable conse- 
quence, to alter the constitution of the House of 
Commons. This fatal attempt has succeeded, 
and stands asr a precedent recorded for eyer. . If 
the ministry are unable to defend their cause by 
fair argument founded on facts, let them spare us 
at least the mortification of being amused and de- 
lude like children. I believe there is yet a spirit 
of resistance in this country, which will not submit 
to be oppressed; but I am* sure there is a fund 
of good sense in this country, which cannot be de- 
ceived. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER 
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LETTER XVII. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER- 



SOME of the less skilful or more pertinacious advocaUs for thUe decision 
of the House of Commons on the Middlesex election, were disposed to 
overlook every thing in the contest, but the turpitude of Wilkes's 
moral character, the turbulent refractoriness cf the freeholders of 

. Middlesex, the indefinite extetit of the privilege of parliament, and 
the unreasonableness of exciting discontent throughput the natio?l, on 
account of a single act of doubtful legality by its representatives. 

A quotation from a pamphlet by one of these advocates of the ministry , 
and a letter by another, had appeared in the Public Advertiser, since 
the publication o/" JuNius's last Letter. The object of the present 
Letter, is, to refute what those persons had advanced. 

lie finds little difficulty in maintaining what he had before, indeed, 
sufficiently evinced; that it was law, not general reason nor expe- 
diency, by which alone the contest might be decided; and that the 
House of Commons could possess, under the right of privilege of 
parliametit, no authority but what was, at least, either expressed in 
statutes, or established by a train of clear, unexceptionable prece- 
dents. He urges, that the ministry themselves did not presume to 
maintain that, nf there were even tisefulness or equity in the anni- 
hilation of' the votes of the obnoxious electors of Middlesex, the 
House of Commons coidd, by' a simple resolution, make it law. He 
deprecates the recurrence of any similar exercise of an usurped au- 
thority by that House; and expresses a wish that, if it be thought 
necessary to endow the representatives of the Commons with such a 
power, it shoidd at least be conferred by one regidar end solemn, 
act of the whole legislature. 

This Letter is less masterly than that which immediately precedes it ; 
but the purpose for which it was uritten, was comparatively slight. 

, It appears as an auxiliary epistle from Ph i l o -J u n i ^? s . 



SIR, 
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SIR, 1. August 1769. 

IT will not be necessary for Jukivs to take 
the trouble of answering your correspondent G. A. 
or the quotation from a speech without doors, pub- 
lished in your paper of the 28th of last month. The 
speech appeared before J vnius's Letter; and, as 
the author seems to consider the great proposition, 
on which all his argument depends, viz, that Mr. 
WUkes was under that known legal incapacity of which 
Junius sjieaksy as a point granted, his speech is in 
no shape an answer to Junius, for this is the very 
question in debate. 

As to G. A. I observe, first, that if he did not 
admit Jukius's state of the question,' he should 
have shewn the fallacy of it, or given us a more 
exact one ; — secondly, that, considering the many 
hours and days which the ministry and 'their advo- 
cates have wasted, in public debate, in compiling 
large quartos, and collecting innumerable prece* 
dents, exprcsjjy to prove, that the late proceedings 
of the House of Commons are warranted by the 
law, custom, and practicc-of parliament, it is rather 
an extraordinary supposition, to be made by one of 
their own party, even for the sake of argument, 

A point granted-^ — in no shape an answer J] Even from the pen of 
Junius, this phraseology is not to be approved as elegant or pure. 
It is evidently vulgar ; and the vse of— 1« wo shape^h indefensibly 
incorrect. 

B b /M 
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fiat no such statute^ no such custom of parBamaa, no 
such case m pointy can he produced. G. A. may, how- 
ever, make the supposition with safety. It con- 
tains nothing but literaUy the fact, except that there 
is a case exactly in point, with a decision of the 
bouse diametrically opposite to that which the 
present House of Commons came to in favour of 
Mr. LuttrcU. 

The ministry now begin to be ashamed of the 
weakness of their cause \ and, as it usually happens 
with falsehood^ are driven to the necessity of shift- 
ing their ground, and changing their whole defence. 
At first we were told, that nothing could be clearcF 
than that the* proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons were justified by the known law and uniform 
custom of parliament. But now, it seems, if there 
be no law, the House of Commons have a right to 
inake one ; and if there be no precedent, they have 
g Tight to preate the first: — rfor this, I presume, is the 
amount of the questions proposed to Junius. If 
your correspondent had been at all versed in the 
}aw of parliament, or generally in ti^ laws of this 

■' ' ; /' 

The necessity of shifting their ground.'] Junius, with good reason, 
supposed the ministry to be willing to urge, in defence of the ob- 
noxious decision of the House of Commons, all arguments, whether 
good or bad, that might have any weight with any understandings. 
This induced him to discuss and refute, not only their capital 
arguments, but even the weakest they could produce with any 
(hew of plausibility; since there were none 90 weak as not to in- 
flutnce some minds. 

country, 
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country^ he would have ^en that this defence is as 
weak and ^Ise as the former. 

T^E privileges of either House of Parliament, it 
is true, are indefinite ; that isj they have not been de- 
scribed or laid down in any one code or declaration 
whatsoever : but, whenever a question of privi- 
lege has arisen, it has invariably been disputed or 
maintained upon the footing of precedents alone *• 
In the course of the proceedings upon the Ayles- 
bury election, the House of Lords resolved, "That 
" neither House of Parliament had any power, by 
" any' vote or declaration, to create to themselves 
" any new privilege that was not warranted by the 
" known laws and customs of paj-liament." And to 
this rule the House of (Jomraons, though otherwise 
they had acted in a very arbitrary manner, gave 
their assent ; for they affirmed, , that they had 
guided themselves by it, in asserting their pri- 
vileges. — Now, Sir, if this be true with respect 
to matters of privilege, in which the House of 

Commons,. 

* This is still meeting the ministry upon their own ground ; for, 
^n truth, no precedents will support either natural injustice, or vip- 
lation of positive right. 

The privileges of either HoiAe, SCcI The privileges of the House 
0^ Commons were, afterwards, not a little restricted, by the coa. 
tention between that House and the City Magistrates; and, 43tf /«/, 
by the rescinding of the obnoxious resolutiqn in regard to the 
Middlesex election 

^ow. Sir, if this be true with respect to matters of privilege, fife] 
This is, a very accurate distinction, most seasonably made. Whea 
^^hird party, of such importance as the freeholders of the whole 

B b 2 kingdom, 
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Commons, individually and as a body, are prin- 
cipally concerned, how much more stnmgly will 
it hold against any pretended power in that 
house, to create or declare a new law, by which 
not only the rights of tte house over their own 
member and those of the member himself, are 
included, but also those of a third and separate 
party, I mean the freeholders of the kingdom ! To 
do justice to the ministry, they have not yet pre- 
tended, that any one, or any two of the three 
estates have power to make a new law, without the 
concurrence of the third. They know that a man 
who maintains such a doctrine, is liable, by. sta- 
tute, to the heaviest penalties.. They do not ac- 
knowledge that the House of Commons have as- 
sumed a new privilege, or declared a new law. On 
the contrary, they affirm, that their proceedings 
have been strictly conformable to, and founded 
' upon, the ancient law and custom, of parliament. 
Thus, therefore, the question returns to the point 
at which Junius had fixed it, viz. Whether or w 
this be the law of parliament . If it be not, the House 

^ of 

kingdom, was interested ; that limitation of the privileges of th^ 
Boiue of Commons, could not but be highly obligatory, which 
ivas acknowledged even in matters of mere order and regulation in 
which only the House and some second party had a concern. 

Whether or no this be the law of parliament T] This was the only 
question. If his opponents might be confined to the discussion of 
this question, Junius was sure of victory. The. partizans of the 
■linistry) though pretending to argue oiily concerning the law of 

parliament; 
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of Commons had no legal authority to establish the 
precedent; and the precedent itself is a mere fact, 
without any proof of right whatsoever. 

Your correspondent concludes with a question 
of the simplest nature : Must a thing be wrongs be- 
cause it has never been done before? No, But admit- 
ting it were proper to be done, that alone does not 
convey an authority to do it. As to the present 
case, I hope I shall never see the time, when not 
only a single person, but a whole county, and in 
effect the entire collective body of the people, 
may again be, robbed of their birth-right by a vote 
of the House of Commons. But if, for reasons 
which I am unable to comprehend, it be necessary 
to trust that house with a power so exorbitant and 
so unconstitutional, at least let it be given to them 
by an act of the legislature. 

PHILO JUNIUS, 



parilameat ; yet» in their representations . to tiie nation at large, 
..<sontrived» as often as possible, to blink that question ; and to talk 
only of general expediency, and of the folly of suffering such a man 
as Wilkes, with his seditious abettors, to insult the great powers of 
the 8tat<?, and to spread discontent and alarm throughout the em- 
pire. This strain of reasoning was but too successful, in the more 
dhtant parts of the kingdom. All could enter, more or leiss, into 
it. They were comparatively few, who could judge, with discern- 
ment, of the question of law. • 



LETTER 
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LETTER XVIII. 

TO SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, SOUCITOR GENERAL 
TO HER MAJESTY. 



TO disiingitish, happify, the fitnesses of times, persons, places, actions, 
attd xvords, is the truest evidence of that divinity of genius, which is 
alone able to preside with native authority, over the affairs of social 
life, and to sway, at will, the designs and passions of mankind. If 
cf any other politician, or orator, ancient or modem, this is, as- 
suredly , the power q/" Junius. Nor has he, any where, more sig- 
nally displayed it, than in this Letter to Sir William Blackstone, 

^5 Junius stated in one of the preceding Letters; Sir William Black- 
stone had, in speaking in the House of Commons, On the question of 
the Middlesex electiim, uttered an opinion, that seemed to his oppO' 
nents to contradict the doctri/ie of his Commentaries^ The contra- 
diction was, to the confusion of Blackstone, earnestly exposed by Mr, 
George Grenville, Junius and others maliciously proclaimed to the 
public, with what shame the recreant lawyer had been overwhdmed, 
Blackstone, accustomed only to the praise of taiefits, of integrity, of 
juridical erudition, was unhappy and impatient, till he. might shake 
off the disgrace. Anonymously, thertfore, yet without disguising 
his manner of writing, and with no anxious care for conceahneni, he 
soon gave to the public, in answer to a publication by Sir William Me- 
redith, a pamphlet, in which his own late conduct in the House of 
Commons was anxiously vindicated, and an elaborate attempt was 
made to reconcile the doctrine of his speech with thai of his book. 
To that pamphlet, he added a postscript, in refutation of the^easoning 
in the Sixteenth of these Letters of Jvsibs. Besides, it was evideftt, 
that the severe reproaches before ihrowti out, Ay Ju n lu s, against him, 
had contributed, perhaps, more than any thing else, to draw forth 
the whole publication. 
^ Now, the happy discrimination of J uvivs, was evinced in this, that he 
instantly saw all the advantage which was to be gained by entering 
the lists with Sir William BlackstonS. He perceived the pamphlet to 
he Sir William's own'; and proSabty had private information, con- 

finning the internal evidence of the piece itself He was aware, that 

- the fame of having triumphed over Blackstone, would add to his au- 

' ' thority, 
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ihorifyf much new weight with those who xvere unable to judge for 
themsehes, of the conclusive force of his arguments. He saw, too, 
where it might be proper fo press hard upon his opponent ; where to 
treat him with seeming candour and gentleness ; how to make both 
gentleness and severity combine, to Accumulate confusion on the head 
of the lawyer; how to refute, in a very few pages, the lengthened 
reasonings of a bulky pamphlet. 
With these views, and with address thus masterly, does Junius open 
this attack upon Blackstone, He pointedly states, in it, his reasons 
for thinking Sir William the author of the treatise which he is about 
to refidte. They are forcible ; oftd, I suppose, unansteerable. In an 
analysis of that treatise, he considers it as divided into an attack 
on Mr. Grenvi lie's character, and a defence of Blackstone^ s own, 
Grenville was accused of inconsisteficy ; as having been the first to 'per* 
secuie Mr, Wilkes, though, in regard to the Middlesex election, he 
seemed now his zealous defender: but, Junius alledges that the de* 
fence of the rights of the freeholders of Middlesex, implied no ap- 
probatioft of the first errors of Mr, Wilkes. He was accused of 
having insidiously waited to ensnare, and triumph over Blackstone; 
but, Junius maintains, that he had rather confided in Blackstone' s 
erudition and integrity, and had sought opportunity to do him ho^ 
tiour. Sir William Meredith once, vn the question concerning ge- 
neral warrants, the keen adversary of Grenville, uas blamed in 
Blackstone^s pamphlet, as having joined in misrepresentation, the 
man whom he, before, so fiercely persecuted : Junius denies, that it 
was misrepresentation in which Mr. Grenville and Sir William 
Meredith agreed. Quoting the very words from Blackston^s Com- 
mentaries, he proves, that the taw, as explained in that work, recog- 
nized not those disqualifications for election, under wh^ch the House ' 
of Commons had excluded Mr. Wilkes from his seat for Middlesex. 
He then shews, thai Wilkes* s was not merely a particular case that 
could not he foreseen, belonging to a class that was, in the Commen- 
taries, actually enumerated, but constituted the only instance which 
had been hitherto exhibited of a new class in which a multitude of 
cases might be comprehended, though it had been, till now, utterly 
unknown both to Blackstone and to the constitutimi. The acute diS" 
crimination with which ]\]iiivs pursues and consummates this ar* 
gtiment, seems to set him, both as a lawyer and a logician, greatly 
above the man whose inconsistencies and clumsy apology, he impugns. 
The peroration is happy. It could not hut Icatie a sling (ri the bosom 
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cf him to whom it tpas addressed. It was adapUdto make the puhUe 
detest him as an apostate from truth, which he had himidf esvx 
taught, audcould not yeisteadilif deny. 



SIR, 29. July, 1769. 

1 Shall make you no apology for consi- 
dering a certain pamphlet, in which your late con- 
duct is defended, as written by yourself. The per- 
sonal interest, the^ personal resentments, and above 
all, that wounded spirit^ unaccustomed to reproach, 
and I hope not frequently ^conscious of deserving 
it, are signals which betray the author to us as 
plainly as if your name were in the title-page. You 
apj>eal to the public in defence of your reputation. 
We hold it. Sir, that an bjury offered to an indivi- 
dual is interesting to society. On this principle, the 
people of England made common c^se with Mr. 
Wilkes. On this principle, if you arc injured, 
they will join in your resentment. I shall not follow 
you through the insipid form of a third person, but 
address myself to you directly. 

You setm to think the channel of a pamphlet 
more respectable, and better suited to the dignity 
of your cause, than that of a newspaper. Be it so. 
Yet if newspapers are scurrilous, you must confess 
they are impartial. They give us, without any ap- 
parent preference, the wit and argument of the mi- 
nistry, as well as the abusive dulness of the opposi- 
tion. The scales are equally poised. It is not the 

printer's 
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printer's fault, if the, greater weight inclines the 
balance. 

Your pamphlet, then, is divided into an attack 
upon Mr. Grenville's character, and a defence of 
your own. It would have been more consistent, 
perhaps, with' your professed intention, to have con- 
lined yourself to the last. But anger has some 
claim to indulgence, and railing is usually a relief 
to the mind. I hope you have found benefit from 
the experiment. It is not my design to enter into 
a formal vindication of Mr. Grenville, upon his 
own principles. I have neither the honour of being 
personally known to him, nor do I pretend to be 
completely master of all the facts. I need not run 
the risque of doinoj an injustice to his opinions, or to 
his conduct, when yourpamplct alone carries, upon 
the face of it, a full vindication of both. 

Your first reflection is, that Mr. Grenville* was, 
of all men, the person who should not have corti* 
plained of inconsistence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. 

// isfioi the printer's fatdt, Sfc/} Letters from advocates for the 
measures of the ministry were, at this time, published in the same 
new>papersin which those of Junius appeared. The irony of this 
and the two preceding periods, is admirably strong and happy. 

* Mr. GrenviJIe had quoted a passage from the Doctor's excel- 
lent Commentaries, which directly contradicted fhe doctrine main- 
tained by the Doctor in tlie House of Commons. 

That Mr, Grenville was, of all men, (STc] Mr. Gfenville was mi- 
nister when a general warrant was issued against the authors and 
printers of the North Briton. Yet, he was now the advocate o 
the rights of the abettors of Wilkes. This was the inconsistency 
vith which IJlackstone charged him. 

' C c Tli 
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This, Sir, is either an unmeaning sneer, a peevish ex- 
pression of resentment, or, if it means any thing, 
you plainly beg the question ; for, whether his par- 
liamentary conduct with regard to Mr. Wilkes has 
or has not been inconsistent, remains yet to be 
proved. But it seems he received upon, the spot a 
sufficientchastisement.for exercising ^(? unfairly his 
talents of misrepresentation; You are a lawyer, 
Sir, and know better than I do, upon what particu- 
lar occasions a talent for misrepresentation may be 

fairly exerted; but to punish a man a second time, 
when he has been once sufficiently chastised, is ra- 

' ther too severe. It is not in the laws of England; 
it is not in your own Commentaries ; nor is it yet, I 
believe, in the new law you have revealed to the 
House of Commons. I hope this doctrine has no 
existence but in your own heart. After all, Sir, if 
you Had consulted that sober discretion, which 
you seem to oppose with triumph to the honest 
jollity of a tavern, it might have occurred - to you 
that, although* you could have succeeded in fixing 
a charge of inconsistence upon Mr. Grenville, it 
would not have tended in any shape to exculpate 
yourself. 

But to punish a man a second time, SCc,"] Thi5 may seem trivial 
word-catching. But, against Sir William Blackstone, ,of whom the 
most cautious precision w^s to be expected, it had necessarily great 
force. 

Honest jollity of a tavern^ ^c] The opposition settled many of 
their plans of procedure at tavern»meetings, in which conviviality 
%vas, not rarely, pushed to excess. 

Your 
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Your next insinuation, that Sir William Me- 
redith had hastily adopted the false glosses of his new 
ally, is of the same sort with the first. It conveys 
a sneer as little worthy of the gravity of ygur cha- 
racter, as it is useless to your defence. It is of lit-» 

tie moment to the public to enquire, by whom the 

" •— ' ■' ■ ■ ■■ ■■- 1 ■ ^ ■■ , I ■■■ ■■ ^ . ■ I .11. / 

SirfTiUiam Meredith, ^c] Sir William Meredith was a gentle- 
man of considerable note aingng the Whig members of the House 
of .Commons, from the very beginning of the opposition to Bute. 
His industry and bustling activity were not, however, always agree- 
able to his ^arty. The famous motion — to declare the use of general 
warrants illegal — was proposed by him in the House of Commons ; « 
but not, as appears from that celebrated, though poorly written 
pamphlet. The History of the Minority, without some jealous dissa« 
tiafactioo of. those, who thought tbepiselves much fitter to be the lea* 
ders in an enterprize of so much importance. In the war of pamph- 
lets which ensued, he wrote one under the title of, A Reply to the 
Defence of the Majority on tlie Question relating to General H^arrants. 
In the debates on the question concerning the Middlesex election, 
he earnestly supported the pretensions of Wilkes, and the rights of 
the electors. The violation of the rights of the Duke of Portland, in 
regard to the lease of Inglewood Forest, on the principle that pre- 
scriptiTC possession could have, in law, no force against the claims 
of the crown, occasioned the passing of the Nullum Tempus act, by 
which that odious principle was for ever aboliihed. Yet, even in 
this act, it was contrived to introduce a clause, which was thought 
to defeat an essential part of the intention off those by whom the act 
had been chiefly promoted. Sir William Meredith, therefore, again 
distinguished hjmself by moving, in the House of Comnwns, the re- 
peal of that obnoxious clause. In the progress of the contest with 
America, Dr. Barron, of the university of St. Andrew, published, 
A History of the Colonization of the Free States of Antiquity ; a work 
that was received with great favour by the administration, and was 
thought- of sufficient consequence to deserve refutation by^the op- 
position. To this work, Sir William Meredith prepared an elabo- 
rate answer, under the title of Historical Retiiarks on the Taxation of 
Free Slates. A few copies of this treatise were printed : but, it has 
sot been made public. 

C c a charge 
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charge was conceived, or by whom it was adopteck 
The only question we ask is, whether or no it be 
true. The remainder of your reflections upoti Mn 
Grenville's conduct destroy themselves. He could 
not ppssibly come prepared to traduce your inte- 
grity to the house. He could not foresee that you 
would even speak upon the question; much less 
could he foresee that you would maintain a direct 
contradiction of that doctrine, which you had so- 
lemnly, disinterestedly, and upon soberest reflec- 
tion, delivered to the public. He came armed, in- 
deed, with what he thqught a respectable authority, 
to support what he was convinced was the cause of 
truth; and, I doubt not, he intended to give you, in 
the course of the debate, an honourable and public 
testimony of his esteem. Thinking highly of his 
abilities, I cannot however allow him the gift of di- 
vination. As to what you are pleased to call a plan 
coolly formed to impose upon the House of Com- 
mons, and his producing it without provocation at 
— • — — — '— — ■■ ' ii ■ — 

- He could not possibly come prepared to traduce your integrity y 5Cc.\ 
This part.of the defence of Mr. Grenville, is but of doubtful truth, 
liecuuld not infallibly. foresee, but he had very probably good rea- 
son to expect, that Df. Blackstbne would speak in the debate, and 
"Would argue on the side of administration. He knew that Black- 
stone's arguments would, at least, be plausible, and that his au- 
thority could not but have great weight. If, aw^are of these proba- 
bilities, and acquainted with the doctrine of the Commentaries, 
Grenville had yet neglected to watch, and to entrap in a dilemma, 
one of his most powerful adversaries in the debate ; he viust have 
possessed' very little shrewdness of Intellect, and m«5< have been 

xtreiHcly ill qualified for a leader in the House of Commons. 

midnight. 
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midnight, I consider'it as the language of pique and 
invective, therefore unworthy of regard. But, Sir, 
I am sensible I have followed your example too 
long, and wandered from the point. 

The quotation from your Commentaries is matter 
of record. It can neither be altered by your friends, 
nor misrepresented by your enemies; and I am wil- 
ling to take your own word for what you have said 
in the House of Commons. If there be a real dif- 

I consider it as the language of pique and invective, 8(c.'\ Let the rea* 
der carefully examine that period in the text, of which these words 
make a part; he will perceive, that the pronoun it, in the member of 
the sentence here quoted, acts by necessity the part of a relative; but" 
that there is no antecedent, in grammatical strictness corresponding 
to it. Had Junius chosen to write in the beginning of the period 
— As to what you are pleased to %^}' of apian, ^^.-^there would hai*e 
been an antecedent, corresponding with perfect accuracy to the sub- 
sequent relative. As it is, we are obliged to guess, from the mean- 
ing, what the syntax should be, instead of finding, as we ought, ia 
the construction, a guide to the signification. 

The quotation from your Commentaries is master of record, A*c.] 
This whole paragraph ought to be again and again perused by the 
reader, who would learn from these Letters of Junius, to reason 
and to persuade. It is an example of the most admirable clearness, 
closeness, precision, strength, and artifice of logie. In xvriting, this 
sort of eloquence is, ever, far the most powerful. The eloquence of 
speaking %^tm%, for the greater part, to require more diffusive co- 
piousness, and a wider amplitude of illustration. Yet, with great 
dignity of voice and address ; with a distinct, slow, full, and yet 
animated elocution; with intuitive quickness in discerning the truth; 
and with the most vivid energy of "fancy and sentiment, foritsillus-^ 
tration and enforcement ; even in speaking, the mode of the elo- 
quence of Junius, and of Demosthenes, will be found much more 
illuminating, impressive, and convincing, than tJiat of a Cicero, 
a Burke, or a Rousseau. 

ference 
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ference between what you have written, and what 
you have spoken, you confess that your book ought 
to be the standard. Now, Sir, if words rpean any 
thing, I apprehend that, when a long enumeration • 
of disqualifications (whether by statute or the cus- 
tom of parliament) concludes with these general 
comprehensive words, " but subject to these re- 
" strictions and disqualifications, every subject of , 
" the realm is eligible of common right," a reader 
of plain understanding must of course rest satisfied, 
that no species of disqualification whatsoever had 
been omitted. The known character of the author, 
and the apparent accuracy with which the whole 
work is compiled, would ' confirm him in his 
opinion \ nor could he possibly form any other judg- 
ment, without looking upon your Commentaries in 
the same light in which you consider those penal 
laws, which, though not repealed, are fallen into 
disuse, and are now, in eflfect, a snare to the 

ITNWARY*. 

You tell us, indeed, that it was not part of your 

A SNAB.E TO THE UNWARY.] Blackstonc's own words, slyly 
quoted against himself. 

- * If, in stating the law upon any point, a judge deliberately af- 
firms that he has included every case, and it should appear that he 
has purposely omitted a material case, he does, in eifect, lay a 
snare for the unwary. 

It was not part of your: plan, to specify a?iy temporary ijicapaciti/t 
^Tc] This was, indeed, but a very sorry excuse.' Incapacities both 
temporary and perpetual, both ought to'have been stated, and seem 
to have been intended to be stated, in that part of the institute of 
Blackstone -which treats of the rights of election. 

plan, 
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plan, to specify any temporary incapacity; and that 
you could not, without a spirit of prophecy, have 
specified the disability of a private individual, 
subsequent to the period at which you wrote. 
What your plan was, I know not; but what it 
should have been, in order to complete the work 
you have given us, is by no means difficult to deter- 
mine: The incapacity, which you call temporary, 
may continue seven years; and though you might 
not have foreseen the particular case of Mr. 
Wilkes, you might and should have foreseen the 
possibility of such a case, and told us how far the 
House of Commons were authorized to proceed in 
it by the law and custom of parliament. The 
freeholders of Middlesex would then have known 
what they had to trust to, and would never have 
returned Mr. Wilkes, when Colonel Luttrell was a ' 
candidate against him. They would have chosen 
some indifferent person, rather than submit to be re- 
presented by the object *of their contempt and de- 
testation. 

Your attempt to distinguish between disabilities 
which affect whole classes of men, and those which 
affect individuals only> is really unworthy of your 
understanding. Your Commentaries had taught 
me that, although the instance in which a penal law 
is exerted be particular^ the laws tJiemsclves are 
general. They are made for the benefit and instruc- 
tion of the public, though the penalty falls only 
upon an individual. You cannot but , know,' Sir, 

that 
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that what was Mr. Wilkes's case yesterday, may be 
yburs or mine to-morrow ; and that, consequently, 
tlie common right of every subject of the realm is 
invaded by it. Professing, therefore^ to treat of 
the constitution of the House of Commons, and of 
the laws and customs relative to that constitution, 
you certainly were guilty of a most unpardonable 
omission, in taking no notice of a right and privi- 
lege of the house, more extraordinary and more ar- 
bitrary than all the others they possess put together. 
If the expulsion of a member, not under any legal 
disability, of itself creates in him aQ incapacity to 
be elected, I see a ready way marked out, by which 
the majority may, at any time, remove the honestest 
and ablest men who happen to be in opposition to 
them. To say, that they zai'll not make this extrava- 
gant use of their power, would be a language unfit 
for a man so learned in the laws as you are. By 

Jf the expulsio7i^ <src.— creates — ] 'The ixioods of verbs express 
the generic distincliDns of potentiality. Non'e of these is more re- 
markable than that which subsists between power actually existent, 
and power only possible; the former signified in the indicative 
mood, the latter in the subjunctive. But, of this truth, Cngli»b 
writers in general appear, if we may judge from their practice, to 
l)e utterly ignorant, or scornfully careless. Our grammarians dis- / 
tinguish a subjunctive mood : but, our writers etfiploy the form of 
the indicative, indifferently, also for the subjunctive. Junius 
uses here, creates of the indicative!, instead of the subjunctive 
create. lie uses, elsewhere, 4ire for be. And, in general, though in 
other respects the most correct in stile, perhaps, of all our writers, 
he uses always the forms of the indicative, to signify as vfeWpossible 
as actually existing power. In this, 1 cannot advise the reader to 
imitate him. ' - , 
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your doctrine. Sir, they have the power ; and laws, 
you know, are intended to guard against what men 
may do, not to trust to what they will do. 

Upon the whole. Sir, the charge against you is 
of a plain, simple nature : it appears even upon the • 
face of your own pamphlet. On the contrary, your 
justification of yourself is full of subtlety ^nd re- 
finertient, and in some places not very intelligible. 
If I were personally your enemy, I should dwell, 
with a malignant pleasure, upon those great aad 
useful qualifications which you certainly possess, and 
by which you once acquired, though they could not 
preserve to you, the respect and esteem of your 
country ; I should enumerate the honours you have 
lost, and the virtues you have disgraced : but hav- 
ing no private resentments to gratify, I think it suf- 
ficient to have given my opinion of your public 
conduct, leaving the punishment it deserves to 
your closet and to yourself. 

JUNIUS. 

To your closet and to yourself.'] lam afraid, that the use of the closet 
in this place, cannot be called happy. Not that a specious defence 
of the figure might not be found. But, after the ardour and majesty 
€f the former part of the sentence, the manner in which closet is 
mentioned in the end of it, produces to the mind of the reader 
much of the effect of an anti-climax. How should his closet punish 
Mm, by any thing separate from the puaishment of his OYsn. reflec* 
tions? » ' 



D 4 LETTER 
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LETTlER XIX. 

ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER. 



JUNIUS had dled^ed, in the Letter immediately preceding, that Sir 
IViltiam Blackstone*s Commentaries, in order to represent faithfully 
the state of the law of Eftgland at the time ttheti they were writienj 
ought to have t$pressed aU the causes of disqualification from serving 
in Parliament, which xcere then known to that law. He even be- 
stowed the praise of affirming, that all the legal and known causes 
of such disqualification veere faithftdly exhibited in that excellent com- 
' pendium of English jurispmdetice. But he hence took occasion to re- 
proach Blackstone so nwch the more severely ^ as an apostate fom prin- 
ciples which he had solemnly recorded as his, and had recommended hy 
his authority to_ the whole nation, 

Evan sinc9*thfi puhlioation of the letter in which these facts were the 
most distinctly explained, Blackstone had found an Advocate; who, 
in a Letter to the Publisher of the St. James's Evening Post, im- 
puted to Junius, the absurdity of complainitig, that the Commen- 
taries o£ the Laws of England did not foretell evetits^, as well as ex- 
plain principles and institutions, did not anticipate the facts of the 
crimes, the esfpulsion, and the incapacitation of John IVilkes* 

It did not escape the sagacity q/* Junius, that this imputation, how- 
ever egregiously false, might have its weight with those careless 
readers to whom a joke, or a malicious insinuation, is at any time 
belter than a grave and candid argument, and who are apt to hasten 
tiwcty, with half apprehended misrepresentations vpon their niifids, 
as being too light and indifferent about truth, to use any pains of 
enquiry to discover it, unless it be ttrged unavoidably upon their 
notice. ■ 

He therefore Hastened, in the person o/PHiLO-Juwiusi to correct 

. that writer's unjust charge. This was the object of the folloediig 
.short JLetter. 

In the first paragraph of this Letter, its author relates and refutes the 

misrepresentation of his new opponent, hi the second paragraph, 

he endeavours to confirm his omi original statement, by a referenfi 

- . • to 
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to ike incidents of the debate in the House qf Commons, in which 
Blackston^s Commentaries were successfully/ quoted agaitist himself » 



SIR, ' 14. August, 1769. 

A Correspondent of the St. James's 
Evening Post first wilfoUy ipisunderstands Junius, 
then censures him for a bad reasoner. Junius does 
not say that it was incumbertt upon Doctor Black- 
stone to foresee and state the crimes for which 
Mr. Wilkes was expelled. If, by a spirit of pro- 
phecy, he had even done so, it would have been 
nothing to the purpose. The question is, not for 
what particular offences a person may be expelled ; 
but generally, whether by the lavir of parliament 
expulsion alone creates a disqualification. If the 
affirmative be the law of parliament. Doctor Black* 
stone might and should have told us so. Th^ ques- 
tion is not confined to this or that particular person, 
but forms one great general branch of disquali- 
fication, too important in itself, and too extensive 
in its consequences, to be omitted in an accurate 
work expressly treating' of the law of parliament. 

The truth of the matter is evidently this. Doc- 
tor Black stone, while he was speaking in the House 
of Commons, never once thought of his Com- 
mentaries, until the contradiction was unexpect- 
edly urged, and stared him in the face. Instead of 
defending himself upon the. spot, he sunk under 

the 

^mk Under the charge, <5»'c.] The labours of Lowth and of John- 
D d 2 som - 
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the charge, in an agony of confusion and despair. 
It is well known, that there was a pause of some 
minutes in the house, from a general expectation 
that the Doctor would say something in his own 
defence ; but it seems, his faculties were too much 
overpowered to think (Tf those subtleties and re- 
finements which have since occurred to him. It was 
then that Mr. Grenville received the severe cjias- 
tisement, which the Doctor mentions with so much 

son have been employed in vain. The barbarous anomalies of 
English speech arc still renewed, perpetuated, and multiplied. 
Newspapers, magazines, reviews, and translations, are absolutely so 
many flower-beds of provincialisms, foreign idioms, colloquial bar- 
barisms, and ignorant or affected violations of the most common 
proprieties of grammar. These are, much more than any other 
books," in the hands of the common reader.. From these even 
persons of liberal education borrow the greater part of their 
phraseology for both-speaking and writing. H^nce is our language, 
in spite of the progress of literature, at least rtot more correct and 
pure than in the days of Swift and Addison. Initead of sunJct 
which is properly the participle perfect, Junius ought Xo have 
here used sank, the only preterite of the ve^b sink. But, the vi- 
cious use o(sunk, as a preterite, is, in defiance of analogy and classi- 
cal authority, now almost universal. On the contrary, it is common 
with English writers, to use the preterite for the participle—//^ Afli 
began, for he Itad begun — he had ran, for he had run, &c. &c. — A prac- 
tice so vicimis cannot be too earnestly exploded. • 

// was then that Mr: Grenville received, jfiTc] Mr. Grenville, after 
triumphantly quoting Doctor Blackstone's book against the Doctor 
himself, paused for the- Doctor's reply, and insultingly shook his 
head when he saw the Doctor remain fearfully silent.^ The inter- 
ruption of the debate, and the still eager expectation of the house, 
moved Sir Fletcher No4;ton to interpos^. The words of his inter- 
position, though contemptuously mentioned by Junius, were suf- 
ficiently facetious. 

^ ' . triumpli. 
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triumph. / zvhh the honourable gentleman^ instead 
of shaking his head, zvotild shake a good argument 
out of it. If to the elegance, novelty, and bitteN 
ness of this ingenious sarcasm, we add the na- 
tural melqdy of the amiable Sir Fletcher Norton's 
pipe, we shall not be surj-^riscd that Mr. Grenville 
was unable to make him any reply. 

As to the Doctor, I would recommend it toliim 
to be quiet.- If not, he may perhaps hear again 

from Junius himself, 

PHILO JUNIUS. 

Sir Fletcher N'orton^s-pi/ic, SCc."] Sir Fletcher, soine of whose former 
promotions have been already nientioncd, was upon the deatU 
of Sir John Cust, chosen Speaker of the House of Commons, on 
the 22d .of January 1770. He sat, at this time, however, in Uiat 
house, as a common meniber, among the crown lawyers. It was* 
to assist a brother, that he interposed against Mr. Grenville. 

Mr. Grenville had been bred a lawyer himself : and hence would 
naturally take a leading part hi a question that was at once juri- 
dical and political. ^ 

/ would recomt/ietid it to him to be quiet.'] This is puny vapour- 
ing, unworthy of the talents and the wdnled magnanimity of Ju- 

KIUS. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO A PAMPHLET, 

ENTITLED^ 

* A>r ANSWER TO THE QUESTION STATED.' 

SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEK BT DOCTOR BLACKSTOVE> 

SOLICITOV. TO TBC QUEEIT, 

, IN ANSWER TO JUKIUs's LETTER. 

OF all the writers, with whose tcorks I am acquainted, there is none 
whoni Junius more resembles in quick discernment of the weak pari 
of an adversaries argument, in forcible refutation, in sharp humi- 
liating reply, than Chilxing WORTH, the author .of the famous 
Vindication of the Religion of Protestants. 

He has chosen, in this particular instance, to resemble that great writer, 
also, in the fair exposition of his opponents argumenis. QuiL- 
i.i'S cwoKTH incorporated zc'ith his own the book p/^Knot; and 
exhibited each chapter of his adversarifs cor^position immediately 
before that chapter of his own in which it was refuted, Junius 
directed that portion of Blackstone's pamphlet, whifh was employed 
in the express contradiction of the doctrines advanced by him, to be 
here inserted in the collection of his Letters, 

In this Postscript, indeed, SirlVilliam Blackstone displays little of the 
acuteness a?id penetration, (/Junius. He asserts, that the prece- 

, dent of H^alpolc^s temporary incapacitation entirely coincided, in all 
particulars, with the present case q/ that of IVilkes : he affirms^ that 
the incapacity of a candidate must, of ?iecessity, annihilate what- 
ever votes were given in hie favour : he avows that, in regard to this 
influence of the incapacity of a candidate annihilating the voices 
of the ^electors by whoin he was preferred, the law had unaccountably 
changed since the ti?ne whe?i, though Walpole, with a majority of , 
voices in his favour, was xejected as incapable, yet his rival Taylor , 
the choice of a minoHiy of the electors of Lyim Regis, was not, 
however, received as the legal representative of that borough. 

His stile is, in a considerable degree, natural, clear, and correct; yet, 
more verbose, and much l^ss terse, than that ^Junius. 



iblNCE these papers were sent to the press, 
a writer in the public papers, who subscribes him- 
self 
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self JtTNiirs, has made a feint of bringing this 
question to a short issue. Though the foregoing 
observations contain, in my opinion, at least, a full 
refutation of all that this writer has offered, I shall, 
however, bestow a very few words upon him. It 
will cost me very little trouble to unravel and ex- 
pose the sophistry of his argument. 
' I T A K E the question,' says he, * to be strictly this : 

* Whether or no it be the known established law of 

* parliament, that the expulsion of a member of the 
^ House of Commons, of itself, creates in him such 

* an incapacity to be re-elected, that, at a subse- 

* quent election, any votes given to him are null and 

* void ; and that any other candidate who, except 

* the person expelled, has the greatest number of 

* votes, ought to be the sitting member?* 
Waving, for the present, any objection I may 

have to this state of the question, I shall venture 
to meet our champion upon his own ground ; and 
attempt to support the affirmative of it, in one of 
the two ways by which he says it can be albne 
fairly supported. ^ If there be no statute,* says he, 
in which the specific disability is clearly created, 
&c. (and we acknowledge there is none) the cus- 
tom of parliament must then be referred to : and 
. some case or cases, strictly in point, must be pro- 
duced, with the decision of the court upon them.* 
Now, I assert, that this has been done. Mr. Wal- 

Jt xvill costume very Utile trouble, (STc] This boast is miserably be- 
lied in the progress of the paper,. 

pole's 
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pole's case is strictly in point, to prove that expul- 
sion creates absolute incapacity of being re-elected. 
This was the clear decision of the house upon it ; 
and was a full declaration, that incapacity was the 
necessary consequence of expulsion. The law was 
as clearly and firmly fixed by this resolution, and 
is as binding in every subsequent case of expulsion, 
as if it had been declared by an express statute, 
" That a member expelled by a resolution of the 
** House of Commons shall be deemed incapable of 
** being re-elected." Whatever doubt, then, there 
might have been of the law, before Mr. Walpole*^ 
case, with respect to the full operation of a vote of 
expulsion, there can be none now. The decision 
of the house, upon this case, is strictly in point, to 
prove that expulsion creates absolute incapacity in 
law of being re-elected. 

But incapacity in law, in this instance, must have 

'the 

■ . ■ ■ iS> 

Thai expulsion creates absolute incapacity in law of being re-elected.'^ 
The reader will afterwards find, from the faithful statement of Ju- 
nius, .that the incapacity of Walpole, was not understood to arise 
from -his expulsion solely, but froip his expulsion taken together 
with the causes which ostensibly occasioned it, and the circum- 
stances with which it was accompanied. ^ ' 

Bvt, incapacity in law, in this instatice, must have the same opera- 
Hon, SCc.l The rights of electors, form a part so essentially funda- 
mental of the British Constitution, that nothing- is to be applied 
hy loose analogy, in decision upon them. Nothing, but statutes, 
imequivocal, clear, and precise, or precerf^wfj of acknowledged au- 
thority and in every point coinciding without the slightest con- 
ceivable differefice, can be accepted as rules by which to determine 
in any case affecting the first rights of parliamentary election. This 
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the salBe ^operataon and effect with incapacity in 
Jaw in every other instance. Now> incapacity of 
being re-elected implies, in its very terms, that any 
votes given to the incapable person, at ^ 9ubse-> 
^uent election, are liull and void. ^This is its ne- 
cessary operation, or it has no operation at^ll. It 
is vox et praterea nihil. We can no more be called 
upon to . prove this proposition, than we can to 
prov€ that a dead man is hot alive, or that twice 
two are four. When the terms are understood, the 
proposition is self-evident. 

Lastly, It is, in all cases of election, the knowri ' 
and established law of the land, grounded upon 
the clearest principles of reason and common sensq, 
that if the votes given to one candidate are null 
and voi4, they cannot be opposed to the votes 
given to another candidate. They cannot affect the 
votes of such candidate at all. As they have, on 

is established beyond controversy, by natural reason and expe- 
diency, by the'whole practice of the English law, by the judgment 
of the greatest lawyers,— not excepting even Blackstone himself. 

But, the votes of the electors of JLynn Kegis given for Mt. Wal-* 
pole, at a timue when be was incapable of re-election, were found 
to be null, onb/ in favour of hint, but valid, in opposition to his rival. 
Here was surely a distinction; and this distinction was established 
by a precedent' to which all parties willingly appealed. It fol- 
lows, then,.th^t votes given in favour of an incapable person, whose 
incapacity had arisen from expulsion, were by the laws of Engr 
land not absolutely null, but only null quoad isiu?n, , 

If Blacfistone could not djscern this distinction, his penetr^ftioii 
. as a lawyer must have been' very tonteririptible. If discerning, he 
yet chose to avoid acknowledging it, what shall we say of his 
honesty } 

E e the 
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the one hand, no positive quality to add or establish, 
- so have theyi on the other hand, no negative one 
to subtract or destroy. They are, in a word, a 
mere non-entity. Such was the determination of 
•the 'House of Commons in the Maiden and Bed- 
ford elections ; cases strictly in point to the present 
question, as far as they are meant to be in point. 
And 'to say, that they are not in point, in all cir- 
cumstances, in those particularly which are inde- 
pendent of the proposition which they are quoted 
to prove, is to say no more than that Maiden is not 
Middlesex, norSeijeant Comyns Mr. Wilkes. . 

Let us see then how our proof stands. Expul- 
sion creates incapacity; incapacity annihilates any 
TOtes given to the incapable person. The votes given 
to the qualified candidate stand upon their own 
bottom, firm and untouched, and can alone have 
-effect. 

This, one would think, would be sufficient.. But 
we ^re stopped short, and told, that none of our 
precedents come home to the present case; and are 
-challenged to produce ^* a precedent in all the 
" proceedings of the House of Commons that does 
" come home to it, viz. where an expelled member 
** has been returned again, .and another candidate, 
- ^* zvith an inferior number ofvoteSy has been declared 
" the sitting member ^ 

Instead of a precedent, I will beg leave to put 

a case; 



Instead of a precederii, I wilt be^ leave to put a case, flTc] The case 
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a case; which, I fancy, will be quite as decisive fo 
the present point. Suppose another Sacheverel, . 
(and every party must have its Sacheverel) should, 
at some future election, take it into his head to offer 
himself a candidate for the county of Middlesex. 
He is opposed by a candidate, whose coat is of a 
different colour; but, however of a very good co- 
lour. The divine has an indisputable majority; nay,. 
— ' ■- — ■-_-■■-■-- ■ ■ ■ - ■- 

here supposed is^ that of votes given iu favour of a clergyman. The 
following differences would neccsstirily exist between the case of 
that clergyman, and the case of Mr. Wilkes. 

1. Clergymen had been always in the iiland> since the first exist* 
ence of the House of Commons; yet had nevei: been chosen into 
it, because their clerical duties were understood to be incompati- 
ble with the legislative functions of a member of that house. 

But there was no previous instance, in the wi>ole histor}* of parlia* 
ment^ of any person expelled for the same crimes with Mr. Wilkes, 
re-elected in similar circumstances, and again re-elected in pertina- 
cious opposition to the renewed expulsion of the Commons. In 
Wilkes's case, therefore, it was impossible tliat t lie law should be 
previously known. And ignorance and obstinacy, if violating no 
known law, are not to be punished by the taking away of their - 
-rights.' 

2. It was an unquestionable doctrin^of the common law, con* 
firmed by direct decisions, that a clerg} man could not be a member ^ 
of the House of Commons. 

As to the case of Mr, Wilkes, the common law said, at least, 
nothing against him and. his electors. 

3. Clergymen had their propec representation, in the Court of 
Convocation, whenever it was called. 

But Mr. W^ilkes, and the electors by whom he was chosen, could 
have no 'such refuge froni the injury which they conceived them- 
selves to suffer by the deoision of the Hoiise of Commons. 

All this, Blackstone could not but know. There is, then, ex- 
treme disingenuousness iu his putting the case of the clergyman^ 

E e 2 ' ' the 
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the poor layman is absolutely distanced. > The she- 
riff, after hiving had his conscience weH infoimed 
ty the reverend casuist, returns him, as he sup- 
poses, duly elected. Tlie whole house is in an 
liproar, at the apprehension of so strange an ap- 
pearance ariiongst them. A mo.tion, however, is 
at length made, that the person . was incapable 
fif being elected ; that his election, therefore, isnuli 
and void ; and that his competitor ought to have 
been returned. ^^ No," ^ays a great orator; " first 
^^ shew me your law for this proceeding. Either 
^* produce me a statute, in .which the specific dis- 
^* ability of a clergyman is created ; or, produce 
^^ me a precedent, ivhere a clergyman has been re- 
^^ tumedy and another candidate, with UJi iriferior 
^* number qf vptes, has been declared the sitting 
f^ member,'' No such statute, xio such precedent 
to be found. What answer then is to be given 
to this dem'and ? The very same answ^er which 
I will give to that of Junius : Jhat there is more 
Jhan one precedent in the proceedings of the 
bovise- — " where an incapable person ' has been 
f * returned, and another candidate, with an inferior 
f^ number of votes^ has been declared the sitting 
f* member ; and that this is. the known and esta- 
f^ blished law, in all cases of incapacity, from what- 
.*'* ever cause it ipay arise/* 

{ SHALL novv therefore beg leave to make a slight 
^mepdmej^t to Junius's ^t^tc of the (Question, the 
gSirmatiye pf yyhich will then stand thus : 

« It 
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, " It is the known and established law of parlia-* 
" ment, that the expulsion of any member of the 
^ House of Commons creates in him an incapacity. 
" of being re-elected ; that any votes given to him 
" at a subsequent election are, in consequence' of 
*' such incapacity, null and void ; and that any other 
" candidate who, except the person rendered inca- 
^* pable, has the greatest number of votes, ought to 
^* be the sitting member." 

, But our business is not yet quite finished. / Mr. 
Walpole's case must have a re-hearing. •* It is not 
" possible/' says this writer, " to conceive a case 
" more exactly in point. Mr. ^Walpole was ex- 
" pelled ; and, having a majority of votes at the 
**^ next election, w^s returned again. The friends of 
" Mr. Taylor, a candidate set up by the ministry, 
" petitioned the house that he might be the sitting 
** member. Thus far the circumstances tally ex- 
" actly, except that our House of Commons saved 
" Mr. LuttrelL the trouble of petitioning. The 
" point of law, however, was the same. It came 
" regularly before the house, and it was their busi- 
" ness to determine upon it. They did determine 
" it; {or they dechr^d Mr, Taylor "Jiotdi/lj/ elected.'' 

Instead of examining the justness of this repre- 
sentation, I shall beg leave to oppose against it my 
own view of. this case, in as plain a manner, and as 
few words, as I am able. 

It was the known and established law of parlia- 
ment, when the charge against Mr. Walpole came 

before 
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before the House of Commons, that they had power 
to expel, to disabk, and to render incapable for 
oflfences. In virtue of this power they expelled 
him. / 

Had they, in the very vote of expulsion, adjudged 
him, in terms, to be incapable of being re-elected, 
there must have been at once an end with him. 
But though the right of the house, both to expel, 
* and adjudge incapable, was clear and indubitable,, 
it does not appear to me, that the full operation and 
effect of a vote of expulsion singly was so. The 
law in this case had never been expressly declared. 
There had been no event to call up such a declara- 
tion. I trouble not myself with the cframmaticfli 
meaning of the word expulsion. I regard only its 
legal meaning. This was hot, as 1 think, precisely 
fixed. The hq^se thought proper to fix it, and ex- 
plicitly to declare the full consequences of their 
former vote, before they suffered these consequences 
to take effect. And in this proceeding they acted 
upon the most liberal and solid principles of equity, 

The house thought proper to fix it, 8Cc.'\ The reader cannot but 

perceive, that Blackstone here imputes to that House of Commons 

who expelled Walpole, an intention which there is no express evi- 

- dence of their having, entertained. But, by such an assumption} 

even alonv, his argument is utterly vitiated. 

On the contrary, the probability is, that this House of Con)' 
irons, being chiefly Tories, and wishing to have -a Tory instead of 
a Whig rfpresentative of Lynn Regis, must have proceeded as far 
in Taylor's favour as they thought themselves at all warranted by 
the law of parliament. 

justice, 
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justice, and law. What then did the burgesses of 
Lynn collect from the second vote ? Their subse-^ 
quent conduct will tell us : it will with certainty 
tell us, that they considered it as decisive against 
Mr. Walpole : it will also, with equal certainty, tell 
us that, upon supposition .that the law of election 
stood then, as it does now, and that they knew it to 
stand thus, they^ inferred " that, at a future elec- 
" tion, and in case of a similar return, the house 
" would peceive the same candidate, as duly elected,. 
" whom they had before rejected.!* They could 
infer nothing but this. 

It is needless to repeat the circumstance of dis- 
^imilatity in the present case;. It will be sufficient to 
observe, that as the law of parliament, upon which 
the House of Commons grounded every step of 
their proceedings, was clear beyond the reach of 
doubt, so neither could the freeholders of Middle- 
sex be at a loss to foresee what must be. the inevita-' 
bk consequence of their proceedings in opposition 
to it. For, upon every return of. Mr. WilEes, the 
house made enquiry, whether any votes were given 
to any vthtr candidate ? 

But I could venture, for the experiinent's sake, 
even to give this writer the utmost he ask^ : to al- 
low the most perfect similarity throughout in these 
two cases; to allow, that the law of expulsion was 
quite aS'Clear to thcburgesses of Lynn, as to the 
freeholders of Middlesex. It will, I am*confident, 
avail, his cau-se but little. It will Oitily prove, that 

the 
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the law of election, at that tiine, was diflperent from 
the present law. It will prove, that in all cases of 
an incapable candidate returned, the law then was, 
that the whole election should be void. But now 
we know that this is not law. The cases of Maldea 
and Bedford were, as has been seen, determined 
upon other and more just principles. And these 
determinations are, I imagine, admitted on all sides 
to be law. 

I WOULD willingly draw a veil over theTemaining 
part of this paper. * It is astonishing, it is painful, 
to see men of parts and ability, giving into thci 
most unworthy artifices, and descending so much 
below their true line of character. But, if they are 
not the dupes of their sophistry, (which is hardly to 
be conceived) let them consider that they are 
something much worse. 

The dearest interests of tbis country are its laws 
and its constitution. Again^ every attack upon 
these, there will, I hope, be always found araooigst 
tis the firmest spirit of resistance , superior to the 
united efforts of fiaction and ambition. For ambi- 
tion, though it does not always take the lead of fac- 

4:ion, wil] be sure in the end to make the most fatal 

' — ' ■ ■- • ' -■-■-.-- - - ■ - ■ - , , 

But now we know that this is not law.'] Blackstope, here, with dar- 
ing absurdity, ascribes to the House of Commons the whole au- 
thority of the three branches of the legislature. 

Maiden and Bedford, 3Cc.'\ The incapacity of the persons chosen 
for these places, had be^n created by an act of the legislature, in- 
cluding King, Lords, and Commons. 

advantage 
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advantage of it, and draw k to ks own purposes. 
But, I trust, our day of trial is yet far off; and that 
there is a fund of good sense in this country, ivhich 
cannot long be deceived, by the 4rts either of false rea- 
soning or fal^ patriotism. 



F f tETTEk 
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LETTER XX. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



THE object of this Letter is, to re/iUe the suhsfance of tite preceding 
Paper, 

Junius, ^n/, laughs at the formality and labour of the ministerial 
pamphlets ; then demonstrates the expulsion of fTalpolc to be inappli- 
cable, as a precedent to justify that of fVilkes ; produces the case of 
Mr. irollaxton, to prove that persons against whom there was nothing 
btit expulsion barely, were legally re-eligible into the House of Com- 
mons ; and concludes his reasonings, by proving; slightingly, that 
there was extreme absurdity in quoting, in the present instance, the 
cases of Bedford and Maiden, or introducing, -for illustration, the 
case of the clergyman, which had been supposed by Blackstone. 

Thus far, except only in the first pardgraph, this Letter is written 
with ext7'aordinaiy plainness. Its author shews a solicitude for 
nothing but clearness, precision, and force of argument. He alf 
stains from all ornament, biit that which consists in correctness of 
style, in a fit division of his sentences, in purity and propriety of 

. phrase. But, having finished the argumentative part of his Letter, 
he rises, at once; into a strain of impassioned eloquence. At the 
very mention of the position, that the law of parliament in elections 
might have changed, simply by the fiat of the House of Commons, 
his whole soul seems to kindle into rage; and, to the close of tlie Lit- 
ter, he goes on in a vehement flow of mingled argiiment and ardent 
sentiments, the most eloquent and the most impressive. 



SIR, S, JltgUSt,n^9, 

1 HE gentleman, who has published an an- 
swer to Sir Wiliam Meredith's pamphlet, having ho- 
jioured me with a postscript of six quarto pages, 
which he moderately calls bestowing a very few 
words upon me, I cannot, in comnion politeness, 

refuse 
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refuse him a reply. The form and magnitude of 
a quarto imposes upon the mind ; and men, who 
are unequal to the labour of discussing an intricate 
argument, or wish to -avoid it, are willing enough 
to suppose, that much has been proved, because 
much has been said. Mine, I confess, are humble 
labours. I do not presume to instruct the learned, 
but simply to inform the body of the people ; and 
I prefer that channel of conveyance, which is likely 
to spread farthest among theni. The advocates of 
the ministry seem to me to write for fame, and to 
flatter themselves, that the size of their works will 
make them, immortal. They pile up reluctant 
quarto upon solid folio, as if their labours, because 
they are^ gigantic, could contend with truth and 
Heaven. 

Thb writer of the volume in question meets me 
upon my own ground. He acknowleges there is 
no statute, by which the specifick disability we 
sfieak of is created ; but he affirms, that the custom 
of parliament has been referred to, and that a case 
strictly in point has been produced, with the de- 

Ido not presume to instruct the learned^ fiTc] There is great art ia 
^^thisendcaAToiir to prepossess the minds of readers, against .the ela- 
borate and bulky pamphlets of Blackstone and the other, defen- 
ders of the obnoxious decision, as well as in favour of his own 
plainness. Every reader, I should suppose, must unavoidably feel 
this art successful. 

As if their labours, because they are gigantiCy could cofitettd trith 
truth and Heaven.'] The reader easily perceives, that the metaphor 
«, here, blown up into bombast. 

, ' F f 2 cisipn 
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cisioD of the court vpon it.r-rl tlmnk him fgr com^ 
ing so fairly to the point. He asseits, th^l: Uie case 
of Mr. Walpole is strictly iq pointy to prove that 
expulsion creates an absolute incapacity of being 
re-elected; and for this purpose he refers gems- 
rally to the jSr$t vote of the hpuse upon th^ oc- 
casion, without venturing to recite the vote itself 
The unfair^ disii^enuous artifice, of adopting that 
part of a precedent which seems to suit his pur- 
pose, and omitting the remainder, deserves some 
^ty, but cannot excite my resentment. He takes 
advantage eagerly of the first resolution^ by which 
IVf r. Walpple's incapacity is declared ^ but as to the 
two following, by which the candidate with the 
fiei^e^t votes w;^s declared *^ nojt duly elected,-' and 
the election itself vacated, I dare say he would be 
well satisfied if they were for ever blottjcd out of 
the Journals of the House of Commons. In fair ar- 
. gument, QP part of a precedent $ho)ild be admitted^ 
unless the whole of it be given to us together. 
The author has divided his precedent ; for he knew 
that, t?iken together, it produced a consequence 
" ■ ' ■ I I 1 1 » * ii ,111 j i _ , _ , ^ . — 

To the point.'] I would not entirely condemn the use of this 
phrase. Yet, wl\en employed ^o often as in the pagps of Junius ; it 
certainly tends to give an air of vulgarity and indistinctness totlie 
CompositioVi. 

In fair argument, SCc."] He;re is aiji observation which evinces the 
author to have been well acquainted with the true, principles of ju- 
ridical discussion and evidence* Plowever obvjous and simple that 
observation may appear, the rule which it establishes is perpetually 
transgressed, even by those from whom one should think that such 
error and oufairness were the least to be expected. 

directly 
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(tirectly the reverse of that which he endeavours to 
dfaw from a vote of expulsion. But what will 
this honest person say, if I take him at hU word, 
and demonstrate to him, that th^ House of Com^ 
txiQn$ never me^nt to found Mr. Walpole's incapa-^ 
gity upon his expulsion only ? What subterfuge will 
then remain ? 

i,£j k be remembered, that WQ are speaking oC 
the intention of men who lived more than half a 
c.^n^ury ago ; and that such intention can only bQ 
€;oIlected from their words and actions, as they arc 
delivered to us upon record. To prove their de^. 
signs by a supposition of what they would have 
done, opposed to what they actually did, is mere 
trifling and impertinence. ITic vote, by which 
Mr. Walpole's incapacity was declared, is thu? 
expire^sed : " That Robert Walpole, Esq. having 
" beien this session of parliament committed a pri-. 
^^ soaer to the Tower, and expellted this house, for a 
" ^ligh breach of trust in the execution of his office, 
•^ and notorious corruption when Secretary at War, 
^ was and is incapable of being elected a member - 
'* to serve in this present parliament*." Now, Sir,. 

to 

* It is well worth remarking, that the compiler of a certain quarto, 
called The Case of the last Election for the Count if of Middlesex con- 
sidered, has the impudence to recite this very vote in tiie following 
terms, vide page 11. ** Resolved, That Robert Walpole, Esq. hav- 
*' ing been that session of parliament expelled the house, wa» nod is 
** incapable "of being elected a member to serve in the present parli- 
** anient.-*' There cannot be a stronger positive proof of the treachery 

pi 
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to my understanding, no* proposition of this kind 
can be more evident, than that the House of Com- 
mons, by this very vote, themselves understood, 
and meant to declare, that Mr. Walpole'3 inca- 
pacity arose from the crimes he had committed, 
not from the punishment the hoUse annexed to 
them. The high breach of trust, the notorious 
corruption, are stated in the strongest terms. They 
do not tell us that he was incapable because he 
was expelled, but because he had been guilty of 
such offences as justly rendered him unworthy of 
a seat in parliament. If they had intended to fix 
the disability upon his expulsion alone, the men- 
tion of his crimes in the same vote would have 
been highly improper. It could only perplex the 
minds of the electors ; who, if they . collected any 
thing from so confused a declaration of the law of 
parliament, must have concluded, that their re- 
presentative had been declared incapable because 
he was highly guilty, not because he had been pu- 
nished. But, even admitting them to have under- 
stood it in the other sense, they must then, from 
the very terms of the vote, have united the idea of 

of the compiler, nor a stronger presumptive proof that he was con- 
-vinced thatr the vote", if truly recited,, would overturn his whole 
argument. 

NoWf Sir, io my uriderslanding, SCcI Here, too,' we fihd one of 
those nice and masterly discriminations, which bespeak native stib- 
tlety and penetration of mind, eminently improve'd by the study of 
logic, and of its application in law arguments. This piece of rea- 
soning extends to the end of the paragraph. 

his 
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his being sent to the Tower with that of his ex- 
pulsi6n> and considered his incapacity as the joint 
effect of both. 

I DO not mean to give an opinion upon the 
justice of the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons with regard to Mr. Walpole ; but certainly, 
if I admitted their censure to be well-founded, I 
could no way avoid agreeing with them in the 
consequence they drew from it. I could never 
have a doubt, in law or reason, that a man con- 
victed of a high breach of trust, and of a notorious 
corruption in the execution of a public office, was 
and ought to be incapable of sitting in the same 
parliament. Far from attempting to invalidate 
that vote, I should have wished that the incapa- 
city declared by it could legally have been con- 
tinued for ever. 

Now, Sir, observe how forcibly the argument 
returns: The House of Commons, upon the face of 
their proceedings; had the strongest motives to de- 
clare Mr. Walpole incapable of being re-elected. 
They thought such a man unworthy to sit among 

Now, Sir, observe how forcibly the argument returns,"] Thi?, also^ 
is masterly. Th<: force of the argument is, that (/", even when a 
man had been declared incapable of re-election, not simply for being eX' 
pelled the home, but an account more especially of the flagrant crimes 
which occasioned his expulsion, the votes given foj^ this man at a subsc' 
quent election were not annulled : by the same rule, much less ought 
those votes to be declared null, which were given in favour pf a man 
vihose incapacity of re-election xi as avowedly founded on hi« expul- 
sion solely, 

them. ^ 
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thctn.-^-*-Td that point they proceeded, and no far* 
ther : for they respected the rights of the peopk, 
while they asserted their own. They did not infer, 
from Mr. Walpole*s incapacity, that his opponent 
Was duly elected; on the' contrary, they declared 
Mr. Taylor " Not duly elected/' and the election 
itself void. 

Such, however, is the precedent, which my ho- 
nest friend assures us is strictly in point lo prove, 
that expulsion of itself . creates an incapacity of 
being elected. If it had been so, the present House 
of Commons should at least have followed strictly 
the example before them, and should have stated 
to us, in the same vote, the crimes for which they 
expelled Mr. Wilkes ; whereas they resolve sim- 
ply, that, " having be^n expelled, he was and is 
*' incapable." In this proceeding, I am authorized 
to affirm, they have neither statute, nor custom, nor 
reason, nor one single precedent, to support them. 
On the other side, there is indeed a precedent so 
strongly in point, that all the inchanted castksof 
ministerial magic fall before it. In the year 1698, 
(a period which the rankest Tory dare not except 
against) Mr. WoUaston was expelled, re-elected, 
and admitted to take his seat in the same parlia- 

My hanest friend, ^c."] I do not perceive^ that the use of thii 
language of contemptaous familiarity, lends any advantage to Jo- 
Mrus in the prosecetion of his argument. 

Mr. K^ollastofi wits expelled, SCc.'] The case of Mr. Wollastonii 
more particulaily mentioned in a subsequent Paper. 

ment. 
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hknt. 'the ministry have precluded tHdmselres 
from all objectiohs drawn from the cause of his 
expulsion ; for they atflfirm absolutely, that c;xpulsion 
of itself creates the disability. Now, Sir, let so- 
phistry efvade^ let falsehood assert, and impudence . 
deny — ^here stands the precedent, a land-iiiark to 
direct us throligh a troubled sea of controversyy 
conspicuous and unremoved. 

I HAVE dwelt the longer upon the discussion of 
this point, because, in my opinion, it comprehends 
the whole question. The rest is unworthy of no- 
tice. We are enquiring, whether incapacity be 
or be not created by expulsion. In th^ cases of 
Bedford and Maiden, the incapacity of the pfersons 
returned was matter of- public notoriety, for it was 
created by act of parliament. But, really. Sir, my 
honest friend's suppositions are as unfavourable to 
him as his facts. He well knows^ that the clergy, 
besides that they are represented in common with 
their fellow-subjects, h&ve also a separate parlia- 
ment of their own ; — that their incapacity to sit in 
the House of Commons has been confirmed by 
repeated decisions of the house ; and that the law 
6f parliament, declared by those decisions, has been 
tor above two centuries notorious and undisputed; 
The author is certainly at liberty to fancy cases, 
and make whatever comparisons he thinks proper; 
his suppositions still continue as distant from fact, 
as his wild discourses are fram^ solid argument. 

The conclusion/ of his book is candid to ex- 
G g treme. 
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treme. He offers to grant me ail I desire. He 
thinks he may safely admit, that the case of Mr. 
Wal|>ole makes directly against him ; for it seems 
he has one grand solution in petto for all difficulties. 
If, says he, / xvere to aliow M this, it will only 
prove, that the lata <f election was different, in Queen 
Anne's time, from what it is at present. 

This, indeed, is more than I expected. The prin- 
ciple, I know, has been maintained in fact ; but I 
never expected to see it so formally declared. What 
can he mean? Does he assume this language to 
satisfy the doubts of the people, or does he mean 
to rouse their indignation ? Are the ministry daring 
enough to affirm, that the House of Commons have 
a right to make and unmake the law of parliament 
at their pleasure? — Does the law of parliament, 
which we are so often told is the law of the land ;— 
does the common right of every subject of the realm, 
depend upon an arbitrary, capricious vote, of one 
branch of* the legislature i — ^The voice of truth and 
reason must be silent. 

y ' '■ > ■ ' »■ I' ■ «' ■'! II ■ H I . . ■■■<■■! » .III !■..»■■■> " 

IFkai can he mean f] Here is an instance of oratorical skill, that 
can never be enough admired. To have argued cahnly and subtildy 
against the extravagance of affirming that the HoXiseof Commons 
might usurp, at pleasure, any new powcn, would have implied a 
sort of concession, and might have brought into danger the very 
principlt^ it wa^ used to defend. Junius, therefore, although he 
had, in the previous part^ of his Letter, proceeded with a stern re 
jcction of all figures and ornament, yet, at the very mention of 
such unbounded claims of Die House of Commons, bursts out at 
pnce-into a storm of indignant and interrogative sentiment, which 
luiriles away and overwhelms all attempts at answer or resistance. 

• The 
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Thi ministfy tell us plainly, that this is no Ion* 
ger a question of right, but of power and force 
alone. What was law yesterday, is not law to~ 
day: and now, it seems/ we have no ,better rule to 
live by, than the temporary discretion and fluctu* 
ating integrity of the House of Commons. 

Professions of patriotism are become stale and 
ridiculous. For my own part, I claim no merit 
from endeavouring to do a service to my fellow 
subjects. I have done it to the best of my under- 
standing ; and, without looking for the approbation 
of other men, my conscience is satisfied. What ^ 
remains to be done, concerns the collective body 
of the people. They are now to determine for them- 
selves, whether they will firmly and constitutionally 
assert their rights ; or make an humble, slavish sur- 
render of them, at the feet of the ministry. To a 
generous mind, there cannot be a doubt. We 
owe it to our ancestors, to preserve entire those 
rights which they have delivered to our care : we 
owe it to our posterity, not to suffer their dearest 

The ministry tell us piaifily, A'c] The purpose of this paragraph 
is, to state, in a manner the most provoking to the feelings of the 
people, that usurpation of supreme power, which Jvsivs alledged- 
that his adversarj' was willing to justify in the House of Commons 

Professions of patriotism are become state and ridiculous, A'c] Ju- 
nius ought to have here used have become. Become, be, are both . 
verbs merely of existence. Whenever, therefore, any of their parts 
are used in combination, these parts ought to agree in time. To 
say are become, is just as absurdly incorrect, as if one should say^ 
^rehixn, 

. G g 2 inheritance 
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ihhefltance to he destroyed. But, if it were pos- 
sible for us to be insensible of these sacred claims, 
there is yet an obligation binding upon Qurselves, 
from which nothing can acquit us; — ^a personal in- 
terest, which we cannot surrender. To alienate 
even our pwn rights, would be a crime as much 
mpre enormous than suicide, as a life of civil secu- 
rity and freedom is superior to a bare existence ; 
and if life be the bounty of Heaven, we scornfully 
reject the noblest part of the gift, if we consent to 
surrender that certain rule of living, without which- 
the condition of human nature is pot only mise- 
rable, but contemptible. 

JUNIUS. 

To surrender that certain rule of tixnng, ^c] The idea of the 
freedom of virtue, is here associated with that of political freecjom, 
in a manner that seems to represent the former as impossible with- 
out the latter. The vhole train of this conclodinj; paragraph of 
fhp letter, coipposes a noble and interesting peforatioii. 



LETTEK 
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LETTER XX*,' 

ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD* 
VERTISER, 



THIS Letiety published at a dat$ long subsequent to. that of th^ last pre • 
ceding otie, was intended chiefly to produce, in defence of JuNius's 
ej^ianaticm of that resolution of phe House of Commons , tvhich de^ 
clared Air. Ifalpole incapable of immediate re-^lectioft, an aufhoritjf 
no less respectable than that of Lord Sommem, clearly _ expressed in his 
interpretation of the famous convention at the revolution, by which 
King James was declared to have abdicated the throne. The mutual 
resemblance of the combingtion of the members ifi the two sentences 
compared, is precise and complete; as is, also, thfit of thttwo inter- 
pretations o/" Ju N i u s and Lord Sommers, For the rest, a part of this 
Letter is very correctly and properly employed in explaining the im' 
portance of recalling the attention of the people to the subject of the 
Middlesex election, till the injury they had suffered by the decision 
Upon it should be finally redi'essed. 

Jt should seem that Junius had, in truth, just casually lighted on the 
passage, in which he found himself supported by the great co/istitw 
tional authority of Lord Sommers ; and thought it of too great iconse- 
quence to be carelessly suppressed. 

This Letter is, notttnthstanding its date, inserted here, because its re- 
ference is to the train of argument in the last preceding Letter, and 
because the author appears to have himself directed that it should a(> 
company that Letter. 



SIR, 7.1. May, 1771. 

V ER Y caVly in the debate upon the deci- 
sion of the Middlesex election, it was observed by 
Junius, that the House of Commons had not only- 
exceeded their boasted precedent of the expulsion 
^nd subsequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole, but 

that 
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that they had not even adhered to it strictly as iar as 
it went. After convicting Mr. Dyson of giving a 
false quotation from the Journals^ and having, ex- 
plained the purpose which that contemptible fraud 
was intended to answer; he proceeds to state the 
vote itself, by which Mr, Walpole's supposed in- 
capacity was declared, viz. — " Resolved, that Ro- 
** bert Walpole, Esq. having l>een this session of 
" parliament committed a prisoner to the Tower, 
" and expelled this house for a high breach of tnist 
•* in the execution of his office, and notorious cor- 
" ruption when Secretary at War, was and is inca- 
" pable of being elected a member to serve in this 
" present parliament :^* — ^and then observes, " that, 
•* from the terms of the votp; we have no right to 
•* annex the incapacitation to the exjmlsion only ; 
*' for that; as the proposition stands, it must arise 
" equally from the expulsion and the commitment 
" to the Tower." I believe. Sir, no man, who knows 
^ any thing of Dialectics, or who understands Ea- 
glish, will dispute the truth and fairness of this 
construction. But Junius has a great authority 
to support him ; which, to spe^k with the Duke of 

- Grafton, 

V , - 

" "' "■ *- ." ■ ■ -«?■■■ . '■'■■ ' '■■■ 

Convicting Mr, DysOfi, ^c] . Mr. Jeremiah Dyson, the friend of 
Aikenside, was one of the clerks to the'Houseof Commons, and a 
writer in the war of pamphlets, on the subject of the Middlesex 
' .election. Although, in common life, a worthy man, he had been 
g\iilty of that uncandid and pitiful inaccuracy of quotatioB, which 
Junius is here said to have.detected. 
To speak with the Duke oj Grafton, ^c] JuN ivs wishes, be^c, to 

ndicult 
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Grafton, I accidentally mej: with this morning in 
the course of. my reading. It contains an admoni- 
tion, which cannot be repeated too often. Lord 
Som'mers, in his excellent tract upoh the Rights 
of the People, after reciting the votes of the con* 
vejjition of the 28. of January 1689,yiz. — ^**That King 
" James the Second, having clildeavoured to subvert 
" the constitution of this kingdom by breaking the 
** original contract between King and people, and 
** by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked per- 
" sons having violated the fundamental laws, and. 
** having withdrawn himself out of this kingdom, 
** hath abdicated the government,*' Sec. — ^makes 
this observation upon it : " The word abdicated re- 
** lates to all the clauses aforegoingj as well as to his 
*• deserting the kingdom, or else they would have 
" been wholly in vain." And that there might be 
no pretence for confining the abdication merely to 
the zvtthdrawing. Lord Sommers farther observes, 
" that King James, by refusing to govern us ac- 
'' cording to that law by which he held the Crown, 
" implicitly renounced his title to it." 

If JuNitJs's construction of thq vote against Mr. 
Walpole be now admitted, (and indeed I cannot 
comprehend how it can honestly be disputed) the 

ridicule the Duke, as making an ostentation of reading, to which he 
^vas little accustomed ; and as boasting of having lighted easily on 
something that had probably been found for him with the exertion 
of great pains. But, this is malignity and injustice. The Duke of 
Grafton is confessedly a scholar; and is accustomed to find one of 
liis favourite pleasures in a frequent converse with^books. 

advocates 
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advocates of the House of Commons must either 
give up their precedent entirely, or be reduced, to 
the necessity of maintaining one of the grossest 
absurdities imaginable, viz. " That a commitment 
" to the Tower is a constituent part of, and contri- 
" butes half at. least to, the incapacitation of the 
" person who suffers it." 

I NEED not make you any excuse for endeavour- 
ing to keep alive the attention of the public to 
the decision of the Middlesex election. The more 
I consider it, the more I am convinced that, as a 
facty it is indeed highly injurious/to the rights of 
the people ; but that, as a precedent ^ it is one of 
the most dangerous that ever was established 
against those who are to come after us. Yet, I am 
so far a moderate man, that I verily believe the 
majority of the House 'of Commons,, when they 
passed this dangerous vote, neither understood the 
question, nor knew the consequence of what they 
were doing. '. Their motives were rather despica- 
ble, than criminal, in the extreme. One effect they 
certainly did not foresee. They are- now reduced 
to such a situation, that if a member of the pre- 
sejlt House of Commons were to conduct himself 
ever, so improperly,, and in reality deserve to be 
sent back to his*constituents with a mark of dis- 

Yiit, lam so far a moderate mariy^Sfc.'] This observation is probably 
^ true. It, at least, emiueotly evinces Junius*s power of deep in- 
sight into human nature. The same praise is due to the concluding 
period of his Letter. . ^ 

^ grace. 
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grace, they would not dare to expel him ; because 
they know that the people, in order to try again 
the great question of right, or to thwart an odious 
House of Commons, would probably overlook his 
immediate unworthiness, and return the same person 
to parliament. — But, in time, the precedent will 
gain strength. A future House of Commons will 
have no such apprehensions ; consequently, will 
not scruple to follow- a precedent which they did 
not establish. The Miser himself seldom lives to 
enjoy the fruij of his extortion ; but his heir suc- 
ceeds him of course, and takes possession without 
censure. No man expects him to make restitution ; 
and, no matter for his title, he lives quietly upon the 
estate. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



H h LETTER 
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,LE1TER XXI. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUC ADVERTISER. 



THIS short Letter is a sort of comment on what was advanced, particu* 
larty in the tost but one immediately preceding. It states ^ atieuf, cer- 
tain of the positions in that Letter, which, though stated before with 
a clearness and precision which one should have supposed impossible 
to he misunderstood, had however been wrestedfrom the purpose of 
the author by the ignorance or artifice of his adversaries. 

The Letter seems to possess the excellence of containing scarcely either 
a word too little, or one too much. 



SIR, 22. August, 1769. 

1 Must beg of y6u to print a few lines, in 
explanation of some passages in my. last Letter, 
which, I see, have been misunde^;stood. 

1. When I said, that the House of Commons 
never meant to folmd Mr. Walpole's incapacity 
on his expulsion tmh/ ; I meant no more than to 
deny the general proposition, that qxpulsion alone 
creates the incapacity. If there be any thing am- 
biguous in the expression^; I beg leave to explain 
it, by saying that, in my opinion, expulsion neither 
creates, nor in any part contributes to create, the 
incapacity in question. 

2. 1 CAREFULLY avoidcd entering into the merits 
of Mr. Walpole's case. I did not enquire, whe- 
ther the House of Commons acted justly, or whe- 
ther they truly declared *the lavv of parliament. 

^ . ' ■ My 
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My remarks went only to^ their apparent meaning 
and intention^ as it stands declared in their own re- 
solution. 

3. I NEVER meant to affirm, that a commitment 
to the Tower created a disqualification. On the 
contrary, I considered that idea as an absurdity^ 
into which the ministry must inevitably fall, if they 
reasoned right upon their own principles. 

The case of Mr. Wollaston speaks for itself. 
The ministry assert, that expulsion nhne creates an 
absolute, complete incapacity, to be re-elected to 
sit ii\ the same parliament. This proposition they 
have uniformly maintained,- without any condition 
or modification whatsoever. Mr. Wollaston was 
expelled, re-elected, and admitted to take his seat 
in the. same parliament. — I leave it to the public 
to determine, whether this be a plain matter of fact, 
or mere nonsense or declamation. 

JUNIUS. 

/ - I - I .. _ - - -- ^. -■ - - . 

Tke case of Mr*. H^oUastan, SCc.} Mr. Wollaston had accepted an 
office which was accounted incompatible with the duties of a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. As he did not voluntarily relin- 
quish his seat> he was expelled from the house. He then resigned 
his office; and> being re-elected^ was without opposition permitted 
to resume his functions as a legislator. 



H b 2 -LETTER 
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tETTER XXII. 

TOTHE PRINTER OF THE PUBUC ADVERTISER. 



A Person inexperienced in Ihe business of l(fe, is apt io think thai, 
in order to bring mett to comprehend and beHeve any particular po* 
siHon, ho has nothing morejk> do than ineontrovertibfy demonstrate 
its truth. Bui, to ascertain and demonstrate the truth, is the smallest 
part of the duty of an orator, or controversial reasoner. To conquer 
ihe wishes of your opponents ; io steal upon their attention ; to lay 
^shep iheit prepuHcef as m?ith an opiate charm, or strike them 
suddenly low asvpith a thunderbolt.; to soften obstinate incredulity; 
and to force perception upon careless blind stupidity: these are the 
great tasks of the power of eloquence; tasks which would demand 
genius above what wat eoer bestowed an mortal, man. The simpksi 
truth mtist be set, perhc^, in a thousand different lights, before it 
shall be discerned by the mind yoi4 wish to inform. You viust try 
now ^dadic plainness, now ornament and splendour; you must now 
diiaie in ample iUustroHon, and now flash the truth upon your hearer's 
or readev^s mind, as^you^pe^tedtfim to discerniit by intuition. The 
wily artifices of thefowUr^ the humtsman, or the angler, are but 
faint emblems of the arts which the persuasive reasoner and the elo- 
quent orator must employ, to ensnare the belief of wiintelligent 
and unwitting tnif ids. 

In' all thae arts, JvKivs is incomparably exceHe?it. The whole se- 
ries of the controwepsy concerning the Middlesex ekcHoti, has amply 
proved his power in this respect. The truth was easily demonstrated ; 
but, he knew also how to put it in all the various Ughts necessary io 
convincei'Jhose to, whom he wrote^ After the different modes oj 
reasoning which he had before emptfoyed, he here tries, in combina- 
tion with the closest logic, a strain of irony by which the best wit of 
Swift is more than rivalled. , 



4. September, 
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' • ♦. September^ 1769. 
Akoument agamst Fact ; or, A New System of 
Political Logic, by which the ministry have de- 
monstrated, to the satisfaction of their friends, 
that expulsion alone creates a complete inca- 
pacity to be re-elected ; alias, that a subject 
of this realm may be robbed of his common 
right, by a vote of the House of Commons. 

FIRST FACT. 

jVIR- Wollastouy in 1698, was expelled^ re- 
elected, and admitted to take his seat. 

ARGUMENT. 

As this cannot conveniently be reconciled with 
our general proposition, it may be necessary to 
shift our ground, and look back to the cause of 
Mr. Wollaston's expulsion. From thence it will 
appear clearly that, " although he was expelled, 
*\ he had not rendered himself a culprit too igno- 
*' minious to sit in parliament; and that, having 
*• resigned his employment, he was no longer in- 
" capacitated by law." Vide Serious ConsiderationSy 
page 23. Or thus: v"The house, somewhat in- 
*^ accurately y used the word Expelled ; they should 

Argumwt against Fact f ^c] This period contains the title of 
the subsequent train of the Letter. It is plainer than to require il- 
lustration. But, the reader who chooses to fix his attention particu- 
larly upon it, may perceive that its irony is e'xceedingly happy, 
and that each phrase, each word, contributes to perfect the wit and 
^ong meaning of the whole sentence. 

*^ have 
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" have called it Amotion.*' Vide Mungo^s Case 
considered, page 11. Or, in short, if these argu- 
ments should be thought insufficient, we may fairly 
deny the feet. For example : " I affirm that he 
" was not re-elected. 'JThe same Mr. Wolla$ton, 
*f who was expelled, was not again elected. The 
" same individual, if you please, walked into the 
" house^ and took his seat there; but the same 
" person, in law, was not admitted a member of 
" that parliament from which he had been dis- 
" carded." FideLeiter to J vvivs, page 12. 

SECOND FACT. 

Mr. Walpole having been committed to the 
ToxoeVy and cjcpelledfor a high breach of trust, and 
notorious corruption in a public office, was declared 
incapable, S(c. 

ARGUMENT. 

From the terms of this vote, nothing can be 
more evident, than. that the House of Commons 
meant to fix the incapacity upon the punishment, 
and not upon the crime ; but, lest it should appear 
in a different light to weak, uninformed persons, it 
may be adviseable to gut the resolution, and 
give it to the public, with all possible solemnity, 
in the following . terms, viz.-r*^ Resolved, that 

The same Mr. fTollastori, SCc,'] These are genuine quotations. But, 
in the pamphlets from which they areqvoted, they wear not quite so 
striking an air of absurdity as here. It h the comment of Jvvivs, 
that sets off the absurdity with itp fiill effect. 

. « Robert 
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" Robert Walpole, Esq. having \>een that session 
** of parliament expelled the house, was and is 

" incapable 

Robert fFalpote, Esq,"] It were injustice, if we suffered the name 
of so eminent a person as Sir Robert Walpole, to be so often re- 
peated in these pages, without introducing a few bints concernin|p 
his life and character. 

He was the son of a country gentlenian of Norfolk. The early 
destination of his life was for a learned profession. But, his elder 
brother dying youn^, he became heir-apparent to the family-estate, 
and was, from that time, educated for the life of a gentleman 
without a profession. From the University, he was called home 
to assist his father in country-business, and for a time approved him* 
setf a keen sportsman, and no unskilful drover. lie came young 
into parliament,* because the family-interest could command a scat. 
He was, from the first, forward and active, aspiring to distinguisli 
himseir as a speaker and a man of business. Under the Whig mi- 
nistry of the first part of the reign, of Queen Anne, he attained^ 
though a young man, to the place of Secretary at War. He and 
St. John were then rivals. But, he could not match the comprehen- 
sive mind, nor the awe-commanding eloquence, of St. John. White 
St. John was called to act a leading part in the Tory ministry of 
Harley; Walpole attached himself closely to the cause of the 
Whics, and built all the hopes of his avarice and ambition, upon 
the prospect of its final success. His expulsion from the House of 
Commons, was certainly deserved by the act of corruption with 
which he appeared to have polluted his hands while in odicc. But, 
it was less because he was corrupt, than because his activity and 
speeches made him truly formidable in parliament, that he was ex- 
pelled and committed to the Tower. St. John was then the lead» 
. ing minister, and by far the greatest orator in the House of Com- ' 
inons:, and it was, no doubt,, under St. John's direction, that 
Walpole was so overwhelmed with disgrace. His sufferings were ac- 
counted merit, and th^ memory of his guilt was forgotten, tipon the 
accession of George the First to the British throne. The great Whig 
ministers, under whom Walpole had formerly served, were now^ 
superannuated or dead. Their successors were men of inferior ta- 
lent*. 
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** incapable of being elected member to serve in 
*' that present parliament." Vide Mungo^ on the 
Use of Quotations, page 11. 

N. B. The 

lenU, less popular characters, and smaller practice in business than 
^"alpole. He was not eloquent ; but, be had a facility Of speaking 
fluently, clearly, and with a knowledge of the pecuniary part of 
public aifairs, which, in the House of Commons, atad in the absence 
or humiliation of the great Torj^ orators, answered all the purposes 
of eloquence for himself and for his party. Sunderland, and otlier 
Whigs, were willing to prevent his farther rise ; but, by the force of 
talents for the business of the House of Commons, and of the Ex- 
chequer, be gradually triumphed over a]l the unkind practices of their 
jealousy. He was a keen agent in the prosecution of the Tory mini- 
sters of Queen Anne. In every great transaction of, the time, he had a 
conspicuous part. His character was much more popular than that 
of Sunderland. The South Sea business was, at last, the making of 
him. He, and his wife, gained considerably by purchases of South 
Sea stock when it was low, which they sold when its price had ri- 
sen to be enormously high : And, by the bursting of the South Sea 
bubble, the Ministers by whom his ambition had been thwarted, 
were reduced to difficulties from which they could not extricate 
themselves, without invoking his aid, and resigning the power of 
the government into his hands. From that period, throughout the 
reign of George the First, he retained the authority of Chief Mi- 
nister. His former rival, St. John, was during this time permitted 
to return from exile. But, Walpole had the art to hinder him from 
being restored to his seat in parliament, and thus to prevent him 
from returning into any xrompetition with himself for power. By a 
bribe to the favourite mistress of the old monarcli ; and on ac- 
count of a suspicion which he began to entertain, that the Tories 
might be reconciled to his family by conciliating treatm,ent; King 
George the First was, not long before his death, a!lmost engaged to 
dismiss Walpole, and make St. John his Minister. But, he died 
before this design could be carried Into effect; and George- the Sc 
cofid, at his accession to the throne, found Walpole at the head of 
the Treasury. To this monarch, the minister was then personally 
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-V*i A The author of the Answer to Sir Wiliiam 
Meredith seems to have made yse of Mungo's quo* 
tation; for, in page 1 8, he assures us^ "That the 

*' declaratory 
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disagreeable ; and his dismission was resolved upon. But the Kinj^ 
was soon persuaded, that none but Walpole' could manage the busi* 
ness of government in the House of Commons : and he was there- 
fore established in his power more securely than before. He had 
the art to pretend entire deVotedness to the interests of the royal 
family, with perfect submission to the wisdom of the Queen ; and 
she became, therefore, his protector with the King. A distribution 
of offices according to parliamentary interest ; k due use of secret 
service mOney ; eternal negotiations and intrigues ; calumny of all the 
Tories, as if they were Jacobites, and of all the Whigs who opposed 
him in parliament, as if they were Tories ; With some tolerable' 
skill in the conduct ot the business of the EjTdhequer ; ivere all the 
arts of government of which Walpole was master. He contrived 
to make bis Sovereign believe, too, that if any Other person were firtt 
minister, the Stuarts would be restored to the throne. Yet, a party 
in parliament became at length sufficiently strong to drive him froni 
his ministerial power. They were roused, and strengthened, and 
knit together, and animated in the pursuit, by his former rival St 
John ; who, though. excluded from parliament, was still the most 
formidable of all his foes. He was threatened with impeachment. 
But his artifices, and the disunion of his enemies, averted tliat dan- . 
ger. He was raised to the dignity of Earl of Orford ; and wa« 
left to speud his last years in not unhonoured retirement. He wa$ 
not an able nor a virtuous minister : but he possessed those secon- 
dary talents which often fill ministerial offices with more utility to 
their possessor, than is to be derived from genius the inost splendid^ 
and virtue the most uncorrupt. if the British empire prospered 
during his adminlstrs^tion ; it was less by the influence of govera* 
ment, than in consequence of the advantages of the peace of 
Utrecht, by the exercise of private industry, and by the gradual ac- 
cumulation of private wealth. 

I cannot prevail with myself to conclude this note, without add- 
ing somewhat of additional illustration, relative to Walpole's con^ 

I i " teih 
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^ declaratory vote of the 17th of February, 1769, 
^ was indeed a literal copy of the resolution of the 
^ house in Mr. Walpok's case." 

THIRD 

tern in the business of the South-Sea Company. The Earl of Ox- 
ford, in making the necessary financial settlements, at the time of 
ihe peace of Utrecht, offered a monopoly of the advantages of that 
trade with Spanisji America,. which the treaty secured for Britain, 
to a company — that, being legally incorporated, should purchase 
from the present creditors, the sum of about ten millions of fluctu- 
ating national debt, which had been created in the progress of the 
war, — ^and that, in consideratibn of the advantages to be derived 
from the trade which they were to monopolize, should consent to 
receive a moderate rate of interest for the debt iu^which tliey were 
to becon^e the creditors of government This scheme was an ex- 
ceedingly well conceived one. It enabled the Treasury to maintain 
its credit, upon reasonable pecuniary terms, at a time when tbe 
"VV'higs were using every artiiice to destroy that credit ; and it tentled 
to render the trade to the South Seas as lucrative as possible to the 
nation, by putting it Into the hands of a great company, at a time 
when soroetlung more was requisite to its success, than tJbe petty ani 
uncertain adventures of uncounecbed individuals. Though tbe 
trade did not immediately prove so lucrative as faa;d been expected ; 
y<^t i]\e arrangement was, on the whole, so judicious^ that both go- 
veffnm^t firnd the members of the South-Sea Cofii]»any, found 
tJiemselves gainers by tbe bargain. Even the accession oi a oew 
^Hfiily to the throne^ the mischiefs of a rebeliioii, and tbe impeach- 
ttentof'the miaisters by whom the company was established, could 
not ahake its prosperity . Within about six years from the tioieot 
Its iastittttion, the company became .•esirous of acquiring*the pro- 
^rty of tlic whole- national debt that could be Iraiusfcrred to it; 
ftnd government saw that there might be advajptage to itself ia tbe 
tran'sf^re/ice. . JhUimdml dispo^timk- <^ both government and the 
^members of the company, is to he considered us 4n unambigiwuSi deci' 
sive proqf, that iJte scheme i>f the Earl of Oxf&rd had, on aciual trial, 
-turned outhippily, A plan was prepared^ under the direction of the 
£ad of Sunderland, for enabling the South-Sea Company to enlarge 

their 
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THIRD FACT. 

*His opponent, Mr. Taybr, having tke^ smallest 
iiumber of votes at the next election^ zoas de^lartft 

NOT DULY ELECTED. 

ARGUM&Kr. 

tbeir capital^ and iteake themselves proprietors of the whole na- 
tional debt. This plan> too, was a rational ancl mutually advanta- 
geous one, as it was trst proposed, and laid before parfiament. 
Adapted, no doubt it was, to afibrd some private advantages to th^ 
persons chiefly concerned in carrying it into eiiecution. In all 
other respects, every thing about it was wet!.' Th«s was it propose 
to the House of Commons tyy Aislabie, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Wafpole, then, for a short time in opposKton, proposed 
that the scheme should, indeed, be adoplted, but that the Bank, and 
other pubiie bodies, should be eneottraged to hid in eompeHtion with fhe 
Souih^Sea Company. This was the sole origin of all the mischief 
which ensued ; and of this, let it be remembered, that IFatpole alone 
teas the author. The proposed competition was encouraged. The 
Bank offered for the bargain, a premium of more than five millions. 
The South-Sea Company had, at first, offered only about three 
millions in premium : but, lest the Bank should snatch it from them, 
they now raiised their offer to more than seven millions ; and it was 
accepted. But, to pay to government ^ premium of more than 
seven millions ; to bestow those private gratifications which were 
expected by the promoters of the bargain ; to derive from the 
whole transaction sufficient profits to the company ; and to allure 
the public to make the necessary augmentation of its capital ; ex- 
traordinary exertions and artifices of the directors, and the other 
leading proprietors, became necessary The keen competition 
with which the bargain had been sought, prepared the nation to 
think it a very lucrative one ; and all were eager to obtain ^ share 
in that which the South-Sea Company triumphed in liaving even so 
dearly bought. The court, the ministry, the diTectors, talked of. 
vast immediate profits, a«d of future advantages to be grea't beyond 
what calculation could estimate. All other sorts .of marketable 
stock appearing to be so much less profitable, rapidly fell In price 
from the comparison ; and the proprietors dreading their lower 

lis . faH, ^ 
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ARGUMENT. 

This fact we consider as direcdy in point, to 
ptovt that Mr. Luttrell ought to be the sitting 

member, 

. •>' m, t m < , !■, ■■ ■ I .11 ..-■■1 , 111 ^ .. ^ ..I . — 1^1. 

£itl, were solidtow to exchange them lor South-Sea Stock, at 
whatever price it might be purchased. The public readily lent 
^heir aid to those who strpve to gull them. Every one indulged for 
himself hopes the most extra vagant, and encouraged otheis to do 
ike same. Th^e company received, by the sale of shares of its new 
Stoc^, profits vas^, yet still exceedingly inadequate to wHat it bad 
/sngaged to pay to government, tg the dividends which w^e ex- 
pected upon the stock, and to the expence at which the manage- 
mmtof its ai&irs was now carried on. Hence, as soon as Jmagina- 
tipn had exhausted its power in fancying exjtravagant gains to be de- 
rived from sharing in the stock of the company; as soon as many 
P^ecame desiroqs ]tp receive their promts instantly, by Sjelling that 
f tc^k while its price was perhaps ten tjmes wba^ they bad i^aid for it ; 
as soon as the company began to be earnestly called to fulfil its en- 
gagements: ijt was ajt onca understood, . t^t their bargain .vitji 
government wa^ a very disadvantageous one ; that ^liey could mai^e 
{DO dividends at all proportionate to the expectations pf the public ; 
that their capital might perhaps be forfeited to^ the stat^, pn ac- 
/cp^ntpf ^heir failune in their engagemepls ; that arti^ce and igno- 
jran^ Credulity had alone crp^^ted all jlhai wildly magnificeiit pro- 
mise by w)nch jthe nation bad deluded itself. A very great part of 
those who were now propriietprs pf, ^he South-Sea Stock, had pur- 
chased i|t, not at the original apd equal price, belpw which it could 
. pojfc fall without a violation of the company's engagements, but at 
,0|ie pf tho^e Jiigber prices to which it had been by artifice and ^ain 
bop^ adyanped. And these persons were now, of course, to lose 
I he difference between Ithe pric,e at whicl^ they had bought, and 
, ^hat for whic^i their stpcjc wp^ld certainly find, ^^ .^ny time, a ready 
fale. They who had bought at the firsit price, were immediately 
to Ip^e nothif^g but hop,e : but then they haid made this hppe, in 
pany i^istancjes, !the rule pf their expence, and the principle of 
^heir pondupt. The 'whole n<^tion had Ipst no wealth by the affair, 
Ifire what little they might be tempjLed to squander in unproductive 

• Iqxury: 
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member, for the following reasons: "The bur- 
^^ gesscs of Ljmn could draw no other inference 
^* from this resolution, but this, that at a future 

" election, 

kixury ;. yet, when they found that immense opulence which the 
South- Sea Company had seemed to create, to be but the delusioa 
of a dreann, they could not help fancying, as if tbey had been sud- 
denly robbed of great actual possessions, and as if the kingdom 
had been suddenly beggared by the diminution of the ideal value of 
the South-Sea stock. The bankruptcy of the company was still 
fearfully expected ; and this, it was supposed, could not takeplace» 
without bringing with it the subversion of the government, and the 
.utter ruin of the state. .Whatever any buyers had Ipst by the pur- 
chase of stock at too high a price, had been necessarily gained by the 
sellers, by whom it was sold at a price so much dearer than that for 
which it had been bought: but, the gainers u^re now silent, while 
the losers raised the loudest and most frantic clamours. Amidst ttie 
general distress, the aid of Walpole was«olicited by the government. 
His first proposal was, to maintain the bargain for the benefit of the 
Exchequer, by obliging the Bank Cofnpany, and the EaslJndia Com" 
pany, to become sharers in the engagements of the Sauih-Sea Company. 
This plan would have secured to government ils seven . millions ; 
but might have involved all the three companies in the same embar- 
rassments. It was rejected. And, in the end, the only resource 
was found in the relieving of the South-Sea Company from the pay- 
fnent of the premium that had been stipulated to government, and 
in the confiscation of the estates of the directors, whose impnidence 
had rashly engaged the proprietors in a transaction so rtiinous, 
whose artifices had deluded the public in respect to the true nature 
of that transaction, and who were said to have embezzled, for their 
own use, almost all that was supposed to be lost. By these means, 
the company was enabled to fulfil its engagements with govern- 
ment, and with its creditors ; to pay ample dividends upon its ca- 
pital; and to preserve its stock in diwe deputation in, the market. 
But, these were the measures of necessity and of revenge, not at all 
dictated by the financial wisdom or the virtue of Walpole. 
I have catered into this detail of the pavticulars of what iscalle^ 
^^ • the 
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" election, and in case of a similar return, the house 
" would receive the same candidate as duly elected, 
*' whom they had before rejected." Vide Post- 
script to J v^ivsy page 31. Or thus: "This their 
" resolution leaves no room to ddubt what part 
' ** they zvould have taken, if, upoji a subsequent 
** re-election of Mr. Walpole, there had been any 
*• other candidate in competition with him. For, 
" by their vote, they" could have no other inten- 
" tion than to admit such other candidate." Vide 
Mtaigo's Case considered^ page 39. Or take it in 
this light. — ^Th^ burgesses of Lynn having, in de- 
fiance of the house, retorted upon them a person 
whom they, had branded with the most ignomi- 
nious marks of their displeasure, were thereby so 
well entitled to favour and indulgence, that the 
house could do no less than rob Mr. Taylor of a 
right legally vested in him, in order that the bur- 
gesses might be apprised of the law of parliament ; 
which law the house took a very direct way of ex- 
plaining to them, by resolving that the candidate 
with the fewest votes was not duly elected: — " And 
*' was not this much more equitable, more in the 
" spirit of that equal and substantial justice, which 

the South-Sea Bubble ; because I do not know them to have 
been anywhere, hitlierto, stated with due ingenuousness and intelli- 
gence; as well as because I wished to evince, that Walj^ole v-asjin 
trulh, more than anr one else, the author of all the mischiefs of 
that bubble, and that the merit of calming the storm, though he was 
.so much a gainer by it, is not at all to be ascribed to his counsels, 
liut to the natural and necessary progress of things, • 

"is 
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" is the end of all law, than if they had violently 
" adhered to the strict maxims of law ?" Vide 
Serious Considerations^ page 33, and 34. ** And if 
" the present House of Commons had chosen to 
^* follow the spirit of this resolution, they would 
*' have received and established the candidate with 
*' the fewest votes/' Vide Answer to Sir JV. M. 
page 18. 

Permit me now, Sir, to shew you, that- the 
worthy Doctor Blackstone sometimes contradicts 
th^ ministry as well as himself. The speech with- 
out doors asserts, page 9, " that the legal effect' 
" of an incapacity, founded on a judicial deter- 
" mination of a complete court, is precisely the 
** same as that of an incapacity created by act of 
*^ parliament." Now fox the Doctor. — The lata 
and the opinion of the judge are not alxoays con- 
vertible termSy or one, and the same thing ; since it 
sometimes may happen y that the judge may mistake 
the law. Commentaries, Vol. I. page 71. 

The Answer to Sir W. M. asserts, page 23, 
" That the returning officer is not a judicial, but 
" a purely ministerial officer. His return is no ju- 
" dicFal act." — At 'em again^ Doctor. The she- 
^iff] in his judicial capacity, is to hear and determine 
causes of forty shillings value and binder, in his county ' 
court. He has also a judicial power in divers other 
civil cases. He is likewise to decide the elections of 
knights fif the shire f subject to the controul of the 
House of Commons )y to judge of the qualification of 

voters, 
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voters, and to return such as he shall determikb 
to be duly elected. Vide Commentaries, Vol. I. 
page 332- 

What conclusion shall we draw from such facts, 
such arguments, and such contradictions ? I can- 
not express my opinion of the present ministry 
more exactly,than in the words of Sir Richard Steele, 
** that we are governed by a set of drivellers, 
". whose folly takes away all dignity from distress, 
** and makes even calamity ridiculous." 

PHILO JUNIUS. 

• I 

In the words of Sir Richard Steele, SCc,"] These words arc a quo- 
tation from an admirable pamphlet of Steek's, on the South-Sea 
business. It was supposed to have been written by Walpoleand 
Steele conjunctly. But Steele seems to have been as much supe- 
rior to Walpole, in the knowledge of matters of trade and national 
revenue, is in the art of elegant writing. The pamphlet of which I 
here speak> has been republished by Mr. Nicholls. 

It may not be improper here tp contrast the whole strength of the 
ministerial arguments in favour of the decision of the House of 
, Commons, in the case of the Middlesex election,, with those which 
have been urged by Junius, to prove the illegality of that deci- 
sion. The ministerial cause was argued by Dr. Samuel Johnson, iu 
his pamphletof The. False Alarm, much better than by any one 
else who undertook to plead it. ' 

The following is, therefore, a summary of Johnson's arguments. 

1. AVi Ikes was so very worthless a fellow, that the electors dis- 
graced themselves, and offered an insult to the electors in all the 
burghs and counties of preat Britain, to the House of Commons, 
and even to the other two branches of the legislature, by sending 
him to be their representative in parliament. 

2. By natural expediency, and by custom expressed in a long 
series of precedents, the House of Commons have collectively an 
unlimited authority over their own m^ibers, in the exercise of 

^•hich 
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^-hich they cannot be controuled, as even for its abuse they cannot 
be called to account. 

3. A man attainted of felony cannot sit in parliament.- The 
House of Commons must have considere<l the crimes of Wilkes, as 
lixtle less het^ious than felony. They, justly, thert fore, assumed the 
liberty of treating him as a felon. 

4. From the time of his expulsion, Wilkes could not be a Ircfal 
candidate for the representation of any county or burgh. Votes 
given for onfe incapable of being legally a candidate, could have no 
l(igal effect. Having no legal effect, were they not, of course, null ? 

5. Selden has maintained, that the House of Comir.ons have even 
power to impose perpetual disability upon an) one of their 'mem- 
bers. 

6. Only *that power which cannot be exercised without the- 
agency of others, terminates to the Commons at the end of a ses- 
§<on. Butihat of which the exercise is in themselves alone^ and 
only while they sit, endures from one general election to another, 

7. It appears to have always been the law, that no member of the 
House of Commons, once expelled, for whatever cause, could again 
obtain a seat in the same parliament, if there were not some statutory 
exception. in his favour. 

8. If a county or burgh were left free to return, by continually 
repeated election, any obnoxious member, as often as the house 
slwuld thiiik fit to expel him, the business of parliament might be 
entirely interrupted by a misclnevou^roncert between that member 
atid his electors ; and the whole attention of the Commons might 
be confined, even at any crisis, however important, to this ridicu- 
lous contest. Therefore, to protect the order of its proceedings, 
the House of Commons must, necessarily, possess authority to pie- 
vent the re-election of any member whom'they have expelled. 

9. Were it even true, that thetlecision in favour of Mr. Luttrell, 
and in^opposition to the claims of Mr. Wilkes and the majority of 
the Middlesex electors, were unjust and unconstitutional ; yet, how 
^*^PPy> i" comparison, that natron, which sufl'ers from its govern- 
ment,, no v^Tongs heavier than this? 

These are the arguments of Johnson. Let us oppose to them a 
STrimmary of those of Junius. 

1. It was not his immorality that recommended Wilkes to the 
ciioice of the electors oi Middlesex.; but iiis zeal and fnmness in 

K k opposing 
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opposing wicked mimsters, and irregular acts of pow*r ; h\% safll^' 
ings in the cause he had espoused, sufferings by which he ^as cer- 
tainly recommended to the esteem and favour of his countrj^ ; and 
" the consideration that the man, uphoever he might be; in respect to 
whom any great principle of the constitutioR had been violated, 
ought to be firmly supported by all who thought that constitution 
worthy of defence, till his wrongs should be redressed, and the 
laws, in the yiolation pf which he was injured, should be effectually ' 
Vliidicated. 

2. Unless there be statute or precedent to the contrary, the House 
of Commons can possess no other authority, over either their own 
members or any one else, save what, in addition to the effect of the 
common and statute law, and to the care of the Kitig to maintain the 
peace in favour of his Commons, 'may be necessary to support the 
freedom and order of their proceedings. HavingH so much in their 
power to discover and promote whatever new laws may be wanted ; 
they can easily procure an act of the legislature, whenever new and 
more effectual protection to their legislative agency may beromc 
lieceisary^ And, it cannot be supposed, that thej/ shouM chuse to 
'retain aught in uncertainty, which they may procure to be deci* 
pively settled', if that were requisite, by a law of unquestionable 
validity. 

3. But, the power of excluding an expelled member, is not indis? 
pensably necessary to maintain the order and dignity of the pro- 
f:eedings of the House of Commons. Or, if it be necessary, it is 
at least of such a nature, that it might be defined by law, without 
inconvenience, either to the public in general, or to the House of 
Commons. Or, it may be, at least, rendered effectual by the Com- 
mons alone, without depriving those electors of the right of voting, 
wljo may incline to send back the expelled member into the bosom 
of the House. 

4. The power of excluding an expelled member, on acamnt simplji 
of his expulsion, has not been, bestowed on the House of Commons 
by any statute, and doeS^ |iot appear ip any precedent, to have 
been ever exercised by them. .Neither do they appear to have 
ever, on any former occasion, supposed, that they had power to an- 
nul the votes which were' given in favour of candidates wKo had . 
l>een previously disqualified by expulsion from, the house. 

5. All the precedents which have been qupted in defence of the 

decision 
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decision of the bouse, upon the Middlesex election, have been 
foun/d to be, in this. case, inaccurately ap|)lied, and of course to 
contradict the vefy position ^\'hich they have been quoted to main- 
tain. 
- 6. Consequences the most fatal to the British constitution M^ould 
ensue, if the House of Commons were sulTercd ta annul at plea- 
sure, by their sole authority, the votes of their electors. Every 
bui'gh, every county, might be forced to forego its first choice, in or^ 
der to escape th^ danger of being deprived of the liberty to make a 
second. 

These are the chief arguments on both sides. It is easy "to see, 
that those of Junius exceedingly preponderate. And happily, at 
the time when, at the close of the American war, the Whigs of the- 
school of Charles Fox — Charles Fox, the true politicaj representa» 
tiveofTentjple and of Chatham — came for a short time into power,— 
the precedent of the decision in tht: case of the Middlesex election 
was erased from the records of the House of Commons. 
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LETTER XXIII, 

TO Ills GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 



Vie farm Fry of the Duke of Bcdf&rd is one of the most iltustriaus in 
the Brifish Empire'. From the covquest till the reign (f Henry fke 
Eighth, the Rusaels xterc but an honourable, military family^ fiot yet 
enriched ztith extraordinary wealth, nor exalted to the peerage. S!ir 
John Rusiel, afawarife servant of that monarch, created a great 
estate, and elevated his farnily to a more ewijientrofik. Acquisitions 
by marriage^ sfill enlarged their fortunes ; and, before the great civil 
rear, the Earl of Bedford was already one of the most opulent noble- 
men in these kingdoms. The marriage of the only daughter and 
heiress of ffnvfhesly, Earl of Southampton— the friend of Claren- 
don, the son of him who was the friend of Essex atid the pairori of 
Shakespeare, one of the most faithful adherents to the rcfyal cause 
during (he anarchy and usurpation of the last century — made another 
prodigious addition to the opulence of the house of Russel. . He to 
whom the heiress of the house of Southampton was married, was the 

" good Lord Russel ; who was put to death in the end of the reign 
of Charles the Second, on account, tiot so ?nuch of thai patriotic and 
scarcely illegal plot in whicJi he was actually concerned, as of a more 
atrocious one,- involving regicide, of which the guilt was mijuslty im* 
' puied to him. The inheritance of his principles, and « desire to 
avenge his death, naturally attached the survivors of his family te 
the cause of the revolution. From that tera, throughout the reigns 
if JVilliam and Mary, and of Anne, the headof the house of Russet 
continued to be nmni>ered among the most zealous and the steadiest of 
the Whigs. At the accession of the house of Hanover, the Russets 
were found among its Jirmest friends ; and, as such, were favoured 
and honoured. The admi?iistraiio?i ff Sir Robert IValpole had the 
support of the Duke of Bedford. Nor was it till after he had mar- 
ried the sister of Lord Goti-cr, and .had begun to be dissatisfied 
with the feeble ad^ninistralinn of the Pelhains, that the Duke, to 
whom Junius addresses this Letter, begari to set himself at the 
hejd of a particular party, and to offer occasional opposition to the 
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measures of a government that was fowtded upon the revotuti^w 

settiement. 
The Gower /atfitly had been noted as steady Tories. . High expectations 

had been conceived by that party , of the talents attd ^rm Toryism of 

the young Lord Gournr, to whom the Nonjuror Poet, Fenton, wrote 

that heautijut Ode, xvhich is far the best of his works, mid indeed one 
> oj the finest Odes in the English language. One object of the poet was, 

to encourage the young peer in a steady adJierence toTory principles. 

With this view^ he, in the concluding stanza, thus addresses' him, — 

" Honour's bright dome, on lasting columns reared, 
** Nor envy rusts, nor rolling years consume : 
*' Loud Paeans echoing round the roof are heard; 
*' And clouds of incense, all the void perfume. 
" 77iertf Phocion, Lsliiis, Capel, Hyde, 
** IFith Falklapd5efl/errf near his side, 
■ " Fis^d by the Muse, the temple grace. 
" Prophetic of thy happier fame, 
** She, to receive thy radiant name, 
" Selects a whiter spaca," 

But, the hopes and the prophecy of the Tory poet were miserably frus^ 
trattd. Lord Gower became, afterwards, one of the most notorious 
examples of apostasy from the Tory cause, for the sake of winning 
the favour of a H^hig administration. Johnson, among. others, was 
so much enraged af this defectiofi, that he wished to have preserved 
the ?tame of a Gower, in his Dictionary, as another appellative term 
for an apostate or betrayer. Yet, could not Lord Gouer immedi- 
ately win the favour and entire confidence, of the ^Hiigs to whom he 
haddesei'ted. The alliance between the house of Gower, and that of 
Bedford, ztas looked upon as a very inauspicious conjunction in poli- 
tics, forming a tiew parly that was neither Whig nor Tory, The 
pure Whiggish blood of the Russels, might seem to be contaminated 
by the consanguinity of the Tory Gower s ; and the Gowers, on the 
other hand, might seem to be irrevocably detached from their ancient 
party, by the affinity of the house of Bedford. 

Such were the circumstances, and such the estimation of the public, in 
which the Duke of Bedford, with the Earls of Gower, Sandwich, Ha- 
lifax, their friends and parliajnentary dependants, began to act, in 
strict concert, in order to make their tertns with government, and to 
exercise a restraining influence over the Pelham-administration. M 

that 
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thai time, the parties, in parliametU x»ere not fewer than filter the 
Pitt and Grenville party ; the Bedford party ; the predominant party 
of the Pelhams ; the Tories, with the rest wha paid their court to the 
Prince of Wales ; and the friends of the Duke qf Cumberland, who 
were headed by Henry, the father of Charles Fox» The Bedford 
party, could not of themselves form an effident administration, and 
engross. the power of the government. But, they were sufficiently 
formidable to be devoutly courted by all the rest,- The Pelhams re- 
ceived them into a share of their power. But, though not deficient in 
talents, they wanied character and popularity : and it became unavoida- 
lly necessary to employ Pitt and the GrefUfilles, While Pitt dictated 
the measures of administration in the end of the^reign of George the 
Secotid, the Dukp of Bedford and his friends, like the other parties , 
gave him their parliamoUary support. The Lieutenancy of Ireland 
was an honour xroflky of the Duke's rank and ambition; and its pa- 
tronage enabled him to provide amply for his creature Rigby, as well as 
to perform some acts of magnificent beneficence, in which ostentation 
had no share. He, next, condescended ta become the political ally of 
Bute; went anibassador tp Paris; and had the honour or the infamy^ 
of being the ostensible negotiator of the peace of 1763. ^Hisfriejid, 
Lord Halifax, was at the same time Secretary of State; and his 
party gave their vigorous support to the administration of Bute, 
After his return from France, the Duke was, for sotfie short time, dis- 
eorCtented with Lord Bute and the court. But, ere he could rush into 
opposition, the death of Lord Egrpmont left a' vacancy in the nii?ii^ 
stry, which the Duke of Bedford with his friends were called to fill. 
Lord Bute, and this new administration, were soon mutually dissa- 
tisfied with each other. The opposition between the court ufid the mi- 
nistry,' became publicly known ; and an attempt was made fo^substi- 
tute'Pitt, Lyttleton, and Temple, instead of Halifax, Bedford, asid 
Grenville, in the chief offices of the miiiisiry. It failed of success. 
The Duke of Berfordsaw Lord Bute, and even the King himself, at 
his mercy. He used his advantage cruelly ; obliging the King to 
expel from official employment^ all such of his servants as were sup- 
posed to have been appointed dl the recommeridation of the Earl of 
Bute ;- and, in particular, Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, that hobleman^s 
brother, whom the King had, before, voIu7itarily pr^omised, never to 
dismiss from his office. Such an insolent triumph of his ministers, 
was not to be endured by the Sovereign, The Newcastle and Rocking- 
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ham Whigs were invited to come ifUo office^ almost upon (heir own 
terms ; and the Duke of Bedford, and his associates, were with great 
tndignaiion dismissed. 
He had not ihfi favour of the peopte to support him in his disgrace. 
Popularity he had never courted: and in cases of electioneering, in 
his government of Ireland, and on account of the share he had takefi in 
negotiating the late peace, the popular odium had been often strongljf 
directed against him. Jmid theMstresses and riots of the weavers 
of Spitalfietds, he was now again threatened bi/ a mob of those men, 
in his house in Hloomsbury, They thought their distresses to be 
owing to the importation of French stuffs, and the prevalence of 
French fashions ; and for all this, what could they blcnne so much, as 
the Duke ofBedford,and his peace f—jHc was not unwilling to seize the 
first occasion for returning into favour at court . V^hen the King and 
his secret advisers became weary of the measures of the Rocki^igham 
admiiiistration, and again courted the Grenvilles; the puke of Bed^ 
ford,' the friend of George Grenville, eagerly threw himself into the 
negotiation ; but was scornfully slighted by Lord Bute, by whom the 
insolent dismission of his brother had not yet been forgotten. Lord 
Chatham thenforpieda new administration^ in obedience to the par" 
ticular commands of his Sovereign ; and, for a time, strove to exclude 
from power all • but the King* s friends and those whom he thought his 
own: He soon found himself unable, without other aid, to withstand 
the opposition which the Rockingham IFhigs, the Bedford party, and 
the friends of George Grenville and Lord Temple, were exciting 
against JUm, He sought the friendship of the Duke of Bedford ; 
and the Duke, with his friends, were not unwilling to serve under 
Lord Chatham. Btit, the King had not yet pardoned the Dukt^s for- 
mer insolence'; and l/nrd Chatham was thus hindered from fulfilling 
the engagemerits he had privately made with the Duke. Lord Chat* 
nam proved unable to superintend and preserve the fabric which he 
had reared. Mr, Townshend died ; Mr. Cojtway resigned; the Duke 
of Grafton deserted Lord Chatham, for the friendships which ztere to 
^ found at court ; Lord Chatham, himself, at last abandoning the 
ministry which he had formed, was reconciled to his brothers, and to 
the Rockingham Whigs, It was then that, more than on anyftrrmer 
occasion, the W^gs believed themselves to be on the point of becoming 
sole masters of the powers of the government. At that crisis, the 
puke qf Bedford accepted the offers of the court, joined the Duke 
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ef Graflofi, and drew upon himself ike fiercest rage ofaU the WhigSy 
byfnaking himself, as they conceived, the samour of Lord Bute, of 
the Tories, and of the system of secret ififluence in the closet. Coti- 
siderably more than a year had fiow passed, since that coalition took 
place ; and, though amidst very trying difficulties, the administration 
formed by it still stood wishaken. Hence that indignation of all (he 
Whigs against the Dnke of Bedford, which is in the following Letter 
Q^JuNius^o vehemently expressed, . • ^ 

In this Letter, Junius labours to represent whatever appeared to have 
been mean or unpopular in the Dnke of Bedford's private conduct, in 
a light in which it shall become still more odious in the eyes of the 
public. He strives to overwhelm the feelings of the Duke himself, 
with a sense of baseness, folly, and dishonour, that shall make him 
shrink from the public eye. And he endeavours even to set this noble- 
man*s character forth , in colours which, if not horrible enough to 
drive his ancient dependants and adherents from around him, might 
at least ffighten away his new associates, to whom his real disposition 
and qualities were less intimately known. The whole public andpii- 
vale conduct of the Duke are, in this Letter, reviewed, tiis vices and 
errors are represented in comparison with the advantages and duties 
of his rank and condition. Enough is here done, not indeed to 

- make us believe with Ju>;ius, that the Duke of Bedford was One of 
the basest and 7?tost vicious of mankind^ yet certainly to convince us 
that, though not destitute^of talents, he wanted that enlarged cotttpre- 
hension in his views of public and private good, that firmness founM 
upon conscious wisdom and beneficence, as well as that generous mag- 
nanimityy which can alqyie make a Duke of Bedford truly equal to all 
that the English nation are willing to hope from the representative of 
the good Lord Soitthamptofi, and of Lord Russet. 

This Letter is^ certainly, one of the ablest specimens of the eloqneticeof 
JuNMUS. . The contrast of a fancied good character, with the actual 
bad 07ie of the Duke of Bedford; the artful i?nputation of treachery 
won b^ bribes, in the negotiating of the peace; the hinted coarseness 
and vulgarity of the object of his satire, in his private pleasures; 
the recalling of that outrage to recollection, with which the Duke had, 
on a former occasicn, treated his Sovereign ; the suggestion, that the 
.JpTikc might now fancy all his plans of ambition consummated, and 
hip: self indisputable master of the- voices of the cabinet council; 
aifovf all, Jhe alar mi rig earnestness with which, in the concluditig pa- 
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t9gr€tfh9, ih€ Dukt is taught to Mieve iht whok empire to he, as it 
tvere, in arms agaiftsi him; compose, together, an assemblage of 
spUndid parts, forming certainly one of the most powerfully and 
elaborately eloquent of all this collection of Letters. There is, hotv- 
eoer, in some parts of it, a quaintnest, inconsistent with that chaste 
delicacy of writing which can alone deserve the approbation of tru4 
taste, ^ 

By QUAiNTNESs,'/iiiea« the use of that cast of thought, and that 
mould of style, which in propriety belong only to true wit, upoa 
occasions when there is no genuine wit produced, and when in-. 
<]eed the use even of such wit would be uaieasonable. 



MY LORD, 19. September, 1769. 

Y OU are' so little accustomed to receive 
any marks of respect or esteem from the public, 
that if, in the following lines, a compliment or ex- 
pression of applause should escape me, I fear you 
would consider it as a mockery of your established 
character, and perhaps an insult to your under- 
standing. You have nice feelings, my Lord, if 
we may judge from your resentments. Captious 
therefore of giving offence, where you have so lit- 
tle deserved it, I shall leave the illustration of your 

virtues 

Cautious therefore of giving offence, where you have so little deserved 
ity ^c] Here is an instance of Uie unseasonable affectation of re« . 
finement of thought, and of a turn of style fitted t^ excite sur- 
prise. Even by JuNius's own meaning, the Duke of Bedford, the 
Jess he deserved real praise, deserved just so much the more to be 
liarassed with the offence of that which was ironical. It was only, 
2s believing that all praise offered to him, must be insincere and 
ironical, that the Duke is pretended to be incapable of hearing 
praise otherwise than with resentment, or with an. excusing for- 
L 1 giveness 
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virtues to other hands. Your friends have a pri- 
vilege to play upon the easiness of your temper, 
or possibly they are better acquainted with your 
good qualities than I am. You have done good 
by stealth. The rest is upon record. You have 
still left ample room for speculation^ when pane- 
gyric is exhausted. 

You are ind(eed a very considerable man. The 
highest rank; — a splendid fortune; — and a name 
glorious till it was yours, — ^were sufficient to have 
supported* you, with meaner abilities than I think 
you possess. From the first, you derive a constitu- 
tional claim to respect ; from the second, a natural 
extensive authority; — the last created a partial ex- 
pectation of hereditary virtues. The use you have 
made of these uncommon advantages might have 
been more honourable to yourself, but could not 
be more instructive to mankind. We may trace it 
in the veneration of your country, the choice of 

your 

giveness which would operate in favour, of none but his personal 
friends. Sincere praise would not have given offence ; but had not 
been deser\ed. Ironical praise vould give »affcnce ; but, then, it 
hadbtiiVi de*c^^'ed. In the beginning of the words quoted^ Junius 
means ironical praise : in the last phrase, it is sincere praise to 
which he alludes. What a confusion of thoughts and of language I 
But the same qtiaintness pervades the whole paragraph. I ^m 
anxious to point it distinctly out ; for it is what the inexperienced 
are the readiest to admire and to imitate as a beauty. 

jf^e may trace it, Sfc,'} Junius, in this period, returns unseason- 
ably to the use of irony. He proposed, in the first paragraph, to 
enter, directly, upon serious censure. He has entered upon it, 

' Irony 
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your friends, and in the accomplishment of every 
sanguine hope which the public might have con- 
ceived from the illustrious name of Russel. 

The eminerice of yotir station gave you a com- 
manding prospect of your duty. The road, which 
led to honour, was open to your view. You could 
not lose it by mistake, and you had no temptation 
to depart from it by design. Compare the natural 
dignity and importance of the highest peer of Eng- 
land; — ^the noble independence which he might 
have maintained in parliament, and the real interest 
and respect which he might have acquired, not only 
in parliament, but through the whole kingdom : — 
compare these glorious distinctions with the ambi- 
tion of holding a share in government, the emo- 
luments of a place, the sale of a borough, or the 
purchase of a corporation ; and, though you may 
not regret the virtues which create respect, you 
may sec with anguish how much real importance 
and authority you have lost. Consider the cha- 
racter of an independent, virtuous Duke of Bed- 
ford^ imagine what he might be in this country, 
then reflect one ndoment upon what you are. If it 
be possible for me to withdraw my attention from 
the fact, I will tell you in theory what such a man 
might be. ' ^ 

Irony thus transienUy introduced amid the serious tenor of the pe- 
riods going immediately before, and immediately following, is in 
its effect incongruous^ aud inconsistent with the propriety of com- 
position. 

L 1 2 CoNScioyj 
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Conscious \o( his own weight and importance, 
his conduct in parliament would be directed by no- 
thing but the constitutional duty of a peer. He 
would consider himself as a guardian of tiie laws. 
Willing to support the just measures of govern- 
ment, but determined to observe the conduct of 
the minister with suspicion, he would oppose the 
violence of faction with as much firmness, as the 
encroachments of prerogative. He would be as 
little capable of bargaining with the. minister for 
places for himself, or his dependants, as of descend- 
ing to mix himself in the intrigues of opposition. 
Whenever an important question called for his 
opinion in parliament, he would be heard, by the 
most profligate rtiinister, with deference and re- 
spect. His authority would either sanctify or dis- 
grace the measures of government. — The people 
would look up to him as their protector; and a 
virtuous prince would have one honest man in his 
dominions, in whose integrity and judgment he 
might safely confide. * If it should be the will of 
Providence to afflict him with a domestic misfor- 

The people would look up to him, SCc,"] It is impossible to deny 
that, in this and the foregoing paragraph, Junius has, with very 
skil'fiai discrimination, explained the true public ditties of a British 
nobleman of the highest rank and fortune. Much observation of 
both public and private life, much knowledge of the rules of moral 
duly, and of general policy, with great natPve penetration, were ne- 
cessary to enable the author to produce this admirable passage. 
Neither a raw young man, nor any mere book- worm, could hav'c 
written it. It cannot be too much studied by nven of rank. 

* Th^ D>ike lately lost his only son, by a fall from his horse. 
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tune, he would submit to the stroke, with feeling, 
but not without dignity. He would consider the 
people as his children, and receive a generous, heart- 
felt consolatidn, in the sympathising tears and bles* 
lings of his country. 

Your Grace may probably discover something 
more intelligible in the negative part of this. illus- 
trious character. The man I have described would 
never prostitute his dignity in parliament by an in- 
decent violence, either in opposing or defending 
a minister. He would not, at one moment, ran- 
corously persecute, at another basely cringe to, 
the favourite of his Sovereign. After outraging 
the royal dignity with peremptory conditions, little 
short of menace and hostility, he would never de- 
scend to the humility of soliciting an, interview * 
with the favourite, and of offering to recover, at any 
price, the honour of his friendship. Though de- 
ceived perhaps in his youth, he would not, through 
the course of a long life, have invariably chosen 
his friends from among the most profligate of man- 
kind. His own honour would hjwre forbidden him 

He would cofisider ike people, SCcJ] The beauty of this sentiment 
almost atones for the indecency of the allusion to the domestic mis- 
fortune which the Duke had recently suffered. 

The Marquis of Tavistock, son to the Duke of Bedford here 
addressed,. was the father of the present Duke. His mother was 
the sister of the late Earl of Albemarle. • 

* At this interview, which passed at the house of the late Lord^ 
Eglintoun, Lord Bute told the Duke, that he was determined 
never to have any connectioa with a man who hald so basely ber 
traycd him. 

from 
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from mixing his private pleasures or conversation 
with jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers, gladiators, 
or buffoons. He would then have never felt, much 
less would lie have submitted to, the dishonest ne- 
cessity, of engaging in the interest and intrigues of 
his dependants 5 of supplying their vices, or reliev- 
ing their beggary, at the expence of ^his country. 
He would not have betrayed such ignorance, or. 
such contempt of the constitution, as openly to 
avow, in a court of justice, the * purchase and sale 
of a borough. He would not have thought it con- 
sistent with his rank in the state, or even with his 
personal importance, to be the little tyrant of a 
little corporation f. He would never have been 
insulted with virtues, which he had laboured to 
extinguish ; nor suffered the disgrace of a mortify- 
ing defeat, which has made him ridiculous and 
contemptiblej even to the few by whom he was 
not detested. — I reverence the afflictions of a good 
man, — ^his sorrows are §acred. But how can we 
take part in the distresses of a man, whom we can 
neither love nor esteem ; or feel for a calamity, of 
which he himself is insensible ? Where was the fa- 

* In an answer in Chancery, in a suit against him to recover a 
large sum paid him by a person whom he had undertaken to return 
to parliament, for one of his Grace*s boroughs, he was compelled 
to repay the money. 

+ Of Bedford, where the tyrant was held in such contempt and 
detestation, that, in order to deliver themselves from'him, they ad- 
mitted a great number of strangers to the freedom. To make his 
defeat truly ridiculous, he tried his whole' strength against Mr. 
Home, and was beaten upon his Qwn ground. 

ther's 
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ther's heart, when he could look for, or find, an 
immediate consolation for the loss, of an only soil, 
in consultations and bargains for a place at court, 
and even in the misery of balloting at the India 
House I 

Admitting, then, that you have mistaken or de- 
serted those honourable principles, which ought tp 
have directed your conduct; admitting that you 
have as little claim to private affection as to public 
esteem ; let us ste with what abilities, with what 
degree of judgment, you have carried your own 
system into execution. A great man, in the suc- 
cess, and even in the magnitude of his crirties, finds 
a rescue from contempt. Your Grace is every way 
unfortunate. Yet I will not look back 'to those 
ridiculous scenes, by which in your earlier days 
you thought it an honour to be distinguished*; 
the recorded stripes, the public infamy, your own 
sufferings, or Mr. Rigby's fortitude. These events 

Yot4r Grace is evert/ ivay wifortunate,'] Junius is never content to 
make the objects of his satire odious, unlesshe can render them, at 
the same time, contemptible. 

* Mr. Heston Humphrey, a country attorney, horwwhipped the 
Duke, with equal justice, severity, and perseverance, on the course 
at Litchfield;' Rigby and Lord Trentham were also cudgelled in a 
most exemplary manner. This gave rise to tlie following story: 
" When the late King beard that Sir Edward Hawke had given the 
" French A drubbing, his Majesty, who had never received that kind 
'* of chastisement, was pleased to ask Lord Chesterfield the mean- 
" ing of the word.-*-Sir, says Lord Chesterneld, the meaning of 

" the word but here comes the Duke of Bedford, who is better 

" aljle to explain it to your Majesty than I am." 

undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly left an impression, diough not upon 
your mind. To such a mind, it may perhaps be a 
pleasure to reflect, that there is hardly a comer of 
any of his Majesty's kingdoms, except France, in 
which, at one time or other, your valuable life 
has not been in danger. Amiable man ! we see 
and acknowledge the protection of Providence^ by 
which you have so often escaped the personal de- 
testation of your fellow-subgects, and are still re- 
served for the public justice of your country. 

Your history begins to be important at that au- 
spicious period, at which, you were deputed to re- 
present the Earl of Bute at the court of Versailles. 
It was an honourable office, and executed with the 
same spirit with which it was accepted. Your pa- 
trons wanted an ambassador, who would submit to 
make concessions, without daring to insist upon 
any honourable condition for his Sovereign. Their . 
business required a man, who had as little feeling 
for his own dignity as for the welfare of his coun- 
try ; and they found him in the jfirst rank of the 
nobility. Belleisle, Goree, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, 
, • Martinique, 

Amiable man /] Using these words, Junius means to insinuate, 
by their connexion with what goes before, and with what follows^ 
that the people rejoiced in the Duke's having survived, that he 
might meet one punishpieirt ; just as, with respect to a good man, 
they would b^ glad of his escape from danger, as thinking him pro- 
videntially reserved for greater usefulness and happiness. 

Belleisle, Goree, SCc.'] The peace of 1763, was, no doubt, incoij- 
siderately made, and can" never be successfully defaiidtd. The 

French 
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Martiniqtie^ the Fishery, and the Havanna, are 
glorious monuments of your Grace's talents for ne- 
gotiation. My Lord, we are too well acquainted 
with your pecuniary character, to think it possible 
that so many public sacrifices should have been 
made, without some private compensations. Your 
conduct carries with it an internal evidence, be- 
yond all the legal proofs of a court of justice. Even 
the cailous pride of Lord Egremont was alarmed *. 
He saw and felt his own dishonour in correspond- 
ing with you ; and there certainly was a moment, 
at which he meant to have resisted, had not a fatal 
lethargy prevailed over his faculties, and carried 
all sense and memory away with it. 
I witL not pretend to specify the secret terms on 

French ought not to have been left so powerful in the West Indies, 
as by it Jhey were. The Duke of Bedford, though not peculiarly 
bhnieable, well deserved the satire of JuNius/on account of the 
part he acted in negotiating that treaty. 

l^ithout same private comfeHsalioris.^ Suspicions of bribery were 
boldly thrown out against the autltors of the peace. It was said to 
have been bought by the French, from the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
Lord45ute, the Duke of Bedford, and Mr. Henry Fox. A foolish re^ 
port, brorught by a Dr. Musgrave from Paris, gave occasion to an en- 
quiry by a committee of the House of Cpmmons. The examiniition 
of Musgrave proved, that he bad no credible authority for the im- 
putations of treachery and corruption which he was willing to propa* 
gate. Yet, I should rather choose to adopt no certain, decisive belief, 
on this Riibjjrct, than to maintain, that the English ministers received, 
from the French Court, no secret presents on iccoiint of it. 

* This man, notwithstanding his pride and Tory principles, had 
some English stuff in him. Upon an oflicial letter.he wrote to the 
Duke of Bedford, the Duke desired to be recalled, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that Lord Bute could appease him. 

M m which 
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which you were invited to support * an admins 
stration which Lord Bute pretended to leave in full 
possession of their ministerial authority, and perfectly 
masters of themselves. He was not of a temper to 
relinquish power, though he retired -from employ- 
ment. Stipulations were certainly made between 
your Grace and him, and certainly violated. After 
tWQ years submission, you thought you had col- 
lected a strength sufficient to controul.his influence, 
and that it was your turn to be a tyrant, because 
ypu had been a slave. When you' found yourself 

mistaken 

Invited to' support an adtninistraiion; SCc,'] For some short time 
after the return of the Duke of Bedford from Paris, there existed a 
piisunderstanding and a coolness between hiin and Lord Bute. But, 
Bute thought it then Necessary to court the favour of the Duke. 
Lord Egremont, the son of that great leader of the Tories, Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, seasonably died; and the Duke of Bedford and 
his friends were called into office, under Mr. George Grenville. 

* Mr. GrenviIle,^Lqrd Halifax, and Lord Egremont. 
, Certainly violated.'] The stipulations were violated by Lord Bute. 

Wheti y mi Jound yourself misiaUen, &<;.] The King had been ill. 
Upon his recovery^ he thought it necessary to have a regency 
nominated, by an act of the legislature ; who, in the event of his pre- 
pature death, shoqld goverp the kingdom till his successor might 
atta4ji the eighteenth year of his age. That measure was settled 
]>efore' the ministers wpre consulted and commanded to carry it, 
Ihrough the necessary course, into a law. In proposing it to par- 
liameiit, they contrived to exclude from the regency, thename of 
^he Princess Dowager of Wales, whose secret influence^ they hated. 
The addition of her name was proposed in parliament by otiiers; 
and theminjstersiendured the public disgrace of appearing Dot to 
have, evert in such an affair, the confidence of their royal master. 
The Duke of Bedford was enraged to fpry. Bute resolved to dis- 
miss the ministers. He was for a while disappointed in his attempts 

■ . , * to 
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* rtiistakeri in your opinion of your gracious Master'5 
firmness, disappointment got thei better of all your 
humble discretion, and carried you to an excess of 
outrage to his person, as distant from tnie spirit, as 
from all decency and respect *. After robbing him 
of the rights of a King, you would not permit him 
to preserve the hbndur of a gentleman. It -was 
then Lord Weymouth was nominated to Ireland^ 
and dispatched (we Well remember with what in- 
decent hurry) to plunder the Treasury of the first 
fruits of an employment which you well kiiew he 
was never to execute f. * 

This sudden declaration of war against the fa- 
vourite, might have given you a ixiomentary merit 
with the public, if it had either been adopted upon 

to form a new administration. In the mean time, the Duke and 
hi? friends, aware of Bute's hatred and difficulties, insulted the So- 
vereign himself, and drove Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, the Du^e of 
Northumberland, and Henry Fox Lo'rd Holland, the brother and the 
confidential friends of Bute, out of office, "^'hile they knew that 
they were themselves about to be dismissed, they appointed Lord 
Weymojdth, now Marquis of Bath, to the Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
They were succeeded \iy the Rockingham administrat:ion. And, 
from this time, there was, for some yeaTs> open war between the 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Bute. 

* The ministry having endeavoured to exclude the Dowager out 
of the Regency Bill, the Earl of Bute determined to dismiss them. 
Upoir this the Duke of Bedford demanded an audience of the 

; reproached him in plain terms, with his duplicity, baseness, 

falsehood, treachery, and hypocrisy, —repeatedly gave him the lye, 
and left him in convulsions. 

t He received three thousand pounds for plate and equipage 
money. ^ .^ 

M m 2 principle^ 
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principle, or maintained with resolution* Widioat 
looking back to all your former servility, we need 
only observe your subsequent conduct, to see upon 
what motives you acted. Apparently united with 
Mr. Grenville, you waited until Lord Rocking- 
ham's feeble administration should dissolve in its 
own weakness. — The moment their dismission was 
suspected, the moment you perceived that another 
system was adopted in the closet, you thought it 
no disgrace to return to your former dependance, 
and solicit once more the friendship of Lord Bute. 
You begged an interview, at which he had spirit 
enough to treat you with contempt. 

It would be now of little use to point out, by 
what a train of weak, injudicious measures, it be- 
came necessary, or was thought so, to call you 

Apparently united with Mr, Grenville, SCc.'\ This accusation is 
unjust. The Duke of Bedford was sincere in his adherence to Mr. 
Grenville ; at least, till he came again into administratipn with the 
Duke of Grafton. 

You begged an interview, dfcj Lord Temple and George Gren- 
ville were solicited by Lord Bute. George Grenville did^ not choose 
to negotiate without the Duke of Bedford. Bute declined negotia- 
tion with Bedford^ unless Lord Tern pte should enter, at the same 
time, into th« treaty. Lord Temple slighted the advances of Bute : 
and the scheme was thus interrupted. 

It would he now of little use, SCcI Jitnius here overlooks a part 
of the Duke's political life, tlirtt was not dishonourable'. He con- 
tinued firm in his attachment to the Grenvilles, till offers were 
first made to him, and then abruptly withdrawn, by Lord Chatham. 
He shewed a willingness to co-operate, eitherin opposition or in ad- 
ministration, with the united parties oF the Grenvilles and the 
Marquis of Rockingham: At the invitation of his Sovereign, he 
at last joined the Duke of Grafton. 

back 
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back tq a share in the administmtion *. The friends 
whom you did not in the last instance desert, were 
not of a character to add strength or credit to go- 
vernment.; and at that time your alliance with the 
Duke of Grafton was, I presume, hardly foreseen. 
We must look for other stipulations, to account for 
that sudden xesolution of the closet, by v^hich three 
of your dependants f (whose characters, I think, 
cannot be less respected than they are) were ad- 
vanced to offices, through which you might again 
controul the minister, and probably engross the 
whole direction of affairs: 

The possession of absolute power is now once 
more within your reach. The measures you have 
taken to obtain and confirm it, are too gross to 
escape the eyes of a discerning, judicious prince. 
His palace is besieged ; the lines of circumvallation 
are drawing round him : and, unless he finds a re- 
source in his own activity, or in the attachment of 
the real friends of his family, the best of princes 
must submit to the confinement of a state prisoner, 
until your Grace's death, or some less fortunate 

* When Earl Gower was appointed President of the Council, the 
King, with his usual sincerity, assured him, that he had not had one. 
happy monaerit since the Duke of Bedford left him. 

ff'e mu^t look for other stipulations, <Src.] The Duke of Bedford 
'^^'as suspected of being now united in full confidence with Lord Bute. 

+ Lofds Gower, Weymouth, and Sandwich. 

The possession of absolute power, <src.] This whole paragraph was 
intended to alarm those who were called the King's friends, againjt 
the power of the Duke. _ ^ 

event. 
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event, shall raise the siege. For the present, yoil 
may safely resume that stile of insult and menace, 
which even a private gentleman cannot submit to 
heatwithout being contemptible. Mr. Mackenzie's, 
history is not yet fig^rgotten ; and you may find pre- 
cedents enough of the mode, in which an impe- 
rious subjett may signify his pleasure to his Sove- 
reign. Where will this graciou^s monarch look for 
assistance, when the wretched Grafton could for* 
get his obligations to 'his master, and desert him 
for a hollow alliaflce with such a man as the Duke 
of Bedford! . 

Let us consider you, then, as arrived at the sum- 
mit of worldly greatness : let us suppose, that all 
your plans of avarice and ambition are accom- 
plished, and your most sanguine wishes gratified, in 
the fear as well as the hatred of the people. Can age 
itself forget that you are now in the last act of life ? 
Can grey hairs make folly venerable ? and is there 
no period to be reserved for meditation and retire- 
ment ? For shame ! my Lord : let it not be recorded 
of. you, that the latest moments of your life were 
dedicated to the same unworthy pursuits, the same 

Let us consider you, <&'c.] This, and the three following para- 
graphs, constitute the most eloquent and impressive parts of the 
Letter. There is in them much of art ; much of passion ; much, in 
|ruth, of deep discernment into human character, and of sound 
moral wisdom. All those scenes are entimerated, at which the Duke 
had met with any popular disgrace. Of such a spirit, as one 
should think, i^^ust have been the verses by which Archilochus 
made Lycambes hang hiuxself. 

busy 
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busy agitations, in which your youth and manhood 
were exhausted. Consider, that, although you 
cannot disgi^ce your former life, you are violating 
the character of age, and exposing the impotent 
imbejcility, after you have lost the vigour, of thie 
passions. 

Your friends will ask, perhaps. Whither shall 
• this unhappy old man retire ? Can he remain in the 
metropolis, where his life-has been -so often threat- 
ened, and his palace so often attacked ? l( he re- 
turns to Wooburn, scorn and mockery avp^ait him. 
He must create a solitude round his estate, if he 
would avoid the face of reproach and derision. 
At Plymouth, his destruction would be more thaa 
probable; at Exeter, inevitable. No honest En- 
glishman will ever forget his attachment, nor any 
honest Scotcl^man forgive his treachery, to Lord 
Bute. At every town he enters, he must change 
his liveries and name Which ever ways he flies, 
the Hue and Cry of the country pursues him. 

In another kingdom, indeed, the blessings of his 
administration have been more sensibly felt; his 
virtues better understood; or, at worst they will 
not^ for him alone, forget their hospitality. — As 
well might Verres have returned to Sicily. You 
hjave tvy^ice escaped, my Lord; beware of a third 

You have twice escaped, ^c] The Duke of Bedford had been in 
Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant. He revisited it, not without much 
popularity; and was appointed to the principal honorary ofiice in 
the university of Dublin. 

experiment. 
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experiment. The indignation of a whole people, 
phindered, insulted^ and oppressed as they have 
* been, will not always be disappointed. 

It is in vain therefore to shift the scene. You 
can no more fly from your enemies than from your- 
self. Persecuted abroad, you look into your own 
heart for consolation, and find nothing but re- 
proaches and despair. But, my Lord, you may quit 
the field of business, though not the field of danger; 
and, though you cannot be safe, you may cease to 
be ridiculous. . I fear you have listened too long to 
the advice of those pernicious friends, with whose 
interests you have sordidly united your own, and 
for whom you have sacrificed* every thing that ought 
to be dear to a man of honour. They are still base 
enough to encourage the follies of your age, as 
they once did the vices of your youth. As little 
acquainted with the rules of decorum, as with the 
laws of morality, they will not suffer you to profit 
by experience, nor even to consult the propriety 
of a bad character. Even now they tell you, that 
life is no more than a dramatic scene, in which the 
hero should preserve. his consistency to the last; 
and that, as you lived without virtue,, you should 
die without repentance. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER 
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LETTER XXrV. 

TO JUNIUS. 



SIR tfilliam Draper had endeavoured to forget the ignominy of his • 
unsuccessful epistolary rencounter with Junius ; and perhaps hoped 
that, as it Had been niade public only in the fugitive pages of a news* 
paper ^ it would soon be forgotten by the world. But the Letters of 
Junius, among the common materials of newspapers^ were as be- 
ings of immortal youth among the insects that perish just as they 
rise into existence. The Letters wfiich had passed between Junius 
and Sir William Draper, were soon reprinted, witliout malignity to 
the latter, or xtnthout kindness to the former, but because it was 
known that they would find sale. When Sir William saw these Let* 
tet^s in a separate publication ; he suddenly became aware of all the 
maghitude of his misfortune; and believed, that his infamy must be 
perpetuated. To a man whose soul was keenly alive to the sense of re* 
puiation, and who had discernment and taste to know the power of 
eloquence like that of Jvvivs, the thought of his ?iame being thus 
damned to immortality, was enough to drive the mind to madness. * 
Under the influence of the rage to which the sight of the republished 
Letters prompted him, Sir William, perhaps reckless of the conse- 
quences, again braved his adversary's terrible invective in the follow^ 
ing epistle.^—It may be, too, that hearing a gener/zl outciy against the 

. atrocious malignity of Junius, on account of his merciless severity 
against the Duke of Bedford, Sir William Draper might, for this 
reason, think it the occasion favourable for him to ranind the public 
how very cruelly he had been treated by the wanton satire of the same 
pen, — Besides, as Junius had foiled many other opponents, since 
the time of his correspondence with Sir William Draper ; and as not 
ene of those persons had come off from the 'combat mth so little of 
disgrace as Sir William ; tt was natural enough, that the Knight of 
the Bath, fond as he was of writing, should think himself ?wt sq 
much dishonoured by defeat, as distinguished by being inferior only 
/^Junius; and should, therefore, resume the pen^ with less of fe^ 
than of literary vanity. 

This Letter complains of the cruelty of thfi assertion, that Sir WilHam 

N A Df-aper, 
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Draper had, for pronwiioti to himself, sold tfjte companions of his 
victory at Manilla ; offers proofs to shew, that he had not ; breaks out 
into some angry but feeble abuse of Jvsivs; sttmmons him io declare 
his name ; and menaces-, against him, a soldier's vengeance, if he 
should ever become personally knotmt to Sir Ifilliam. 
It is writlen, not inelegantly, but without much art ; without strength of 
reasoning, or force qf invective. 



SIR, 14. September, 1769. 

Xl AVING accidentally seen a republication 
of your Letters, wherein you have be(*n pleased 
to assert, that I had sold the companions of my 
success; I am again obliged to declare the said as- 
sertion to be a most infamous and malicious false- 
hoods and I again call upon you to stand fortli, 
avow yourself, and prove the charge. If you can 
make it out to the satisfaction of any one man in 
the kingdom, I will be content to be thought the 
worst man in it; if you do not, what must the 
nation think of you? Party hsis nothing to do in 
this affair : ^you have made a .personal attack upon 
my honour, defamed roe by a most vile calumny, 
which might possibly have sunk into oblivion, had 
not such uncommon pains been taken to renew and 
perpetuate this scandal, chiefly because it has 
been told in good language , for I give you full 
credit for your elegant diction, well-turned pe- 
riods, and Attic wit : but wit is oftentimes false, 
. , ^ ' though 

Attic wit.'] This k an egregious misnomer. No two thiog$ of th« 

same 
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though it may appear brilliant j which is exactly 
the case of your thhole performance. But, Sir, I 
am obh'ged in the most serious manner to accuse 
you of being guilty o( falsities. You have said 
the thing that is not. To support your stoiy, you 
have recourse to the following irresistible argu- 
ment : ** You sold the companions of your victory, 
•* because when the 16th regiment was given toyou, 
^^ you was silent. The conclusion is inevitable:'* 
I believe, that such deep and accute reasoning could 
only come from such an extraordinary writer as 
JtTNius, But, unfortunately for you, the premiseSy 

same species, can be more remarkably unlike tp each other, than the 
wit of Junius, and that which both the ancients and well-informed 
moderns have distinguished by the appellation of Jitic wit. If I 
mistake not, we possess the most genuineexamplesof the true Attic 
wit in the conversations of Socrates, related by Xenophon, and in 
the imitations of the Comedies of Menandcr by Terence. A deli- 
cate propriety, that commits no rpdeness, pollutes itself with no 
grossness, hazards none of those experiments in which the distinc- 
tions between /rw zn6 false wit seem to become uncertain; a cold* 
ness and ease that seem to aim at nothing striking ; a simplicity 
that wears the air of expressing the first thoughts thatxran arise tq an 
inartificial mind, in the most natural, anstudied language; an arch- 
ness that, under all this disguise, misses no occasion of presenting 
the happiest combinations of ideas, which, though never before as- 
sociated, yet refuse not to meet together ; faultless purity 6f phrase^ 
propriety in the use of words, correctness of syntax ; and an ab- 
sence of every thing, whether in stile or in thought,- that might 
strike the ear as aflfected or unfamiliar ; are the characteristic quali- 
ties of Attic wit. Very differeitt are the qualities of the wit of Ju- 
nius. A.ddison, Cumb^land, Lajf'ontaine:— were it not f(ir his oc- 
casional grossness — the playful Cresset, and sometimes the elder 
George Colman, have succeeded better in that which is called Attic 
wit, than almost any others of the mocjerns, 

' . N n 2 as 
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as well as the conclusion^ are absolutely false. 
Many applications have been made to the ministry 
on the subject of the Manilla Ransom, since the 
time of my being Colonel of that regiment. . As 
I have for some years quitted London, I was 
obliged to have recourse to the Honourable Colonel 
Monson and Sir Samuel Cornish to negotiate for 
me ; in the last autumn, I personally delivered a 
memorial to the Earl of Shelburne, at his seat 
in Wiltshire. As you have told us of your impor- 
tance, that you are a person of rank and fortune^ 
and above a common bribe, you may in all pro- 
bability be not unknoivn to his lordship, who can 
satisfy you of the truth of what I say. But I shall 
now take the liberty. Sir, to seize your battery, and 
turn it against yourself. If your puerile and tinsel 
logic could carry the least weight or conviction 
with it, how must you stand affected by the ifie- 
vitabk conclusioHy as you are pleased to term it ? 
According to Junius, silence is guilt. In many 
of the public papers, you have been called, in the 
most direct and offensive terms, a liar and a cotcard. 
When did you reply to these foul accusations? 
You have been quite silent^ quite chop-fallen : there- 
fore, because you was silent, the nation has a right 
to pronounce you to be both a liar and a coward, 
from your own argument. But, Sir, I will give 

Colonel M(fnson and Sir Samuel Cornish, ^c] These were the 
other officers who had commanded, together with Sir WUfiara Dra- 
per, in the expedition against Manilla. , 

you 
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you fair-play ; will afford you an opportunity to 
wipe off the first appellation, by desiring the proofs 
of your charge against me. Produce them ! To 
wipe off the last, produce yourself. People can- 
not bear any longer your Lion's skirls and the des- 
picable imposUire of the old Roman name which 
you have affected. For the future, assume the 
name of some modern * bravo and dark assassin : 
let your appellation have some affinity to your 
practice. But if I must perish^ Junius, let me 
perish in the face, of day; be for once a generous 
and open enemy. I allow, that Gothic appeals to 

People cannot bear any longer your Lion^s skin, SCc."] This is ex- 
ceed ingly like to the eloquence of a school-boy. 

For ihe future, assume the name, SCc."] Sir William Draper is unfor- 
tunate in throwing out a contemptuous phrase of censure against the 
characterofBRUTus. He confounds the ideii of Junii^sBrvtus, the 
author only of the expulsion of theTarquins, with that of Marcus 
Brutus, one of the conspirators against Julius Ceesar, For such a 
blunder, a pretender to classical learning is not to be easily par- 
doned. Besides, according to the principles of public morality and 
expediency, which then generally prevailed, the assassination of 
Csesar was, at least to Brutus, a virtue, not a crime. Yet, on the 
other hand, by th6Se principles of rectitude and political expedi- 
ency, which have been since clearly established by all the iforce of 
moral demonstration, it is a crime, and one of the most heinous 
too, that can be committed against society, to stab even a tyrant to 
the heart. It bespeaks error or wickedness in Junius, even to put 
the questiot^, as he here does in a note. 

* Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark assassin ? or, docs Sir 
W. D. think it criminal to stab a tyrant to the heart ? 
• I allow, that Gothic appeals, 6Cc.'] The trifling of the collegian,' 
forgetting nature and vigorous reason, but hunting solicitously af-. 
tcr figurative ornaments. , \ 

cold 
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cold iron, are no better proofs of a man's honest/ 
and veracity^ than hot iron and burning ploogh- 
fihares are of female chastity : but a soldier's ho- 
nour is as delicate as a woman's ; *it must not be 
' suspected ; you have dared to throw more than a 
suspicion upon mine: you cannot but know the 
consequences, which even the meekness of Chris- 
tianity would pardon me for, after the injury you 
have done me. 

WILLIAM DRAPER, 



LETTER 
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LETTER XXV. 
Haret lateri klhalis arundo. 
TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 



JUNIUS, in this Letter, answers Sir William Drap^, in a ionetf 
comparative mildness, which seems to indicate that, except so far ^u 
he was obliged to maintain the superiority which he had gained, it 
teas not his wish to give ttewpdin to that gentleman's mind. Ye/, he 
suffers candour to betray him itfte no concession, he presses upon his 
adversary at every vulnerable point, and from even the strongest 
facts which Sir William had produced for his own exadpation,^he 
draws, with irresistible strength of reasoning, new proofs of his 
guilt. This Letter is, however, written with greater ease of compch 
silion than almost any one in the preceding part of this series. It is 
written, (Uso, with great loftiness, as if the author looked down, care* 
lessly, and not unkindly, from an infinite height, upon the poor creo" 
ture to whom it was addressed. , 



SIR, 25. September y 1769. 

.After so long an interval, I did not ex- 
pect to see the debate revived between us. My • 
answer to your last Letter shall be short ; fqr, I 
write to you with reluctance, and I hope we shall 
now conclude our correspondence for ever. 
Had you been originally and without provo- 

After so long anHnterval, 8Cc.'\ An interval of between Ave and- 
«ix months. 

Had you been originally, flTc] The reasoning in this paragraph is 
undeniably fair. Sir William Draper could have no right to call 
•nthat adversary to declare his name,^honi^ when anonymous, hef 
had voluntarily attacked. 

calioa 
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cation attacked by an anonymous writer, you would 
have some, right to demand his name. But in this 
cause you are a volunteer. You engaged in it with 
the unpremeditated gallantry of a isoldier You 
were content ta set your name in opposition to a 
man, who wpuld probably continue in conceal- 
ment. You understood the terms upon which we 
were to correspond, and gave at least a tacit dssent 
to them. After voluntarily attacking me under 
the character of Junius, what possible right have 
you to know me under any other ? Will you for- 
give me, if I insinuate to you, that you foresaw 
some honour in the apparent spirit of coming for- 
ward in person, and that you were not quite in- 
different to the display of your literary qualifications? 

You cannot but know, that the republication of 
my Letters was no more than a catch-penny con- 
trivance of a printer, in which it was impossible I 
should be concerned, aftd for which I am no way 
answerable. At the same time, I wish ypu to un- 
derstand that, if I do hot take the trouble of re- 
printing these papers, it is not from any fear of 
giving offence to Sir William Draper. 

Your remarks upon a signature, adopted merely 
'■ ' ■■ _ ' .1 • I. . , 1 ■ 

Catck'penny contrivance , SCc,'] Junius, though he might not com- 
mand this republication, had certainly spen it not without pleasure. 

Your remarks upon a signature,' SCc."] It is remarkable that Ju- 
Kius does not here d etect Sir WiUiam's error in regard to the two 
Briiti. His reasoning in regard to the propriety of his concealing 
his name, in spite of provocation, is however sufficiently conclusive. 

.for 
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for distinction^ are unworthy of notice: but» when 
you tell me I have submitted to be called a liar 
and a coward^ I must ask you, in my turn, whether 
you seriously think it any way incumbent on me to 
take notice of the^ silly invectives of every simpleton 
w^o writes in a newspaper; and what opinion 
you would have conceived of my discretion, if I 
had suflFered myself to be the dupe of so shallow 
an artifice? 

YovR appeal to the sword, though consistent 
enough with your late profession, will neither prove 
your innocence, nor clear you from suspicion. Your 
complaints with regard to the Manilla ransom, 
were for a considerable time a distress to govern- 
ment. You were appointed (greatly out of yoiir 
turn) to the command of a regiment; and during 
that administration^ we heard no more of Sir Wil- 
liam Draper. The facts of which I speak, may 
indeed be variously accounted for, but they aye 
too notorious to be denied; and I think you might 
have learned at the university, that a false con- 
clusion is an error in argument, not a, breach of 
veracity. Your solicitations, I doubt not, were 
renewed under another administration. Admitting 
the fact, I fear an indifferent person would onljT 

infer from it, that experience had made you' ac- 

■ I ' ■ • ■ ■ ' ■ I ' ■' ■ '■ . ■ ' 

You are appointed, dCeJ] It is this paragraph which contains the 
most damning reasoning Against $ir William. Its fbrce is irres ifti- 
ble. And Uiere was^ no dooht^ much truth ia what Jiirir^otal* 
fcdged. 

O qi^jftted 
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quainted with the benefits of complaining. Re* 
member. Sir, that you have yourself confessed, 
tiiat, considering the critical situation of this coufitty, 
the ministry are in the right to temporise with Spain. 
This confession reduces you to an untbrtunate di- 
lemma. By renewing your solicitations, you must 
either mean to force your country into a war, at a 
most unseasonable juncture ; or, having no view or 
expectation of that kind, that you look for nothing 
but a private compensation to yourself. 

As to me, it is by no means necessary that I 
should be exposed to the resentment of the worst 
^ and the most powerful men in this country, though 
I may be indifferent about yours. Though ^oa 
would fight, there are others who would assassi- 
nate. 

But, after all. Sir, where is the injury? You as- 
sure, me, that my logic is puerile and tinsel; that 
it'' .carries not the least weight or convjction ; that 
m) ' premises are false, and my conclusions absurd. 
If 1 his be a just' description of me, how is it pos- 
sible • for such a writer to disturb your peace of 
mind i or to injure a character so well established 
as you'xs? Take care. Sir William, how you indulge 
this un Tuly temper, lest the world should suspect, 
that conscience has some share in your resentments. 
You &2Cv*e more to fear from the treachery of your 
passions, i^hanfrom any malevolence of mine. 

Thoughyou w(nMd fight, SCcS] An insinuation of cowardly baseness 
-of revenge in the i)uke-of Grafton, or the Duke of Bedford. 

I BELIEVE, 
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I BELIEVE, Sir, you will never know me. A 
considerable tirrte must certainly elapse, before we 
are personally acquainted. You need not, how- 
ever, regret the delay, or suffer an apprehension, 
that any length of time can restore you to. the 
Christii^n meekness of your temper, and disap- 
point your present indignation. If I understand 
your character, there is in your own breast a repo- 
sitory, in which your resentments may be safely 
laid up fbr future occasions, and preserved without 
the hazard of diminution. The Odia in longum 
jaciens, qua reconderet, auctaque promeret, I thought 
had only belonged to the worsts character of anti- 
quity. The text is in Tacitus ; — you know best 
where to look for the commentary. 

JUNIUS. 

The Odia, <src.] This was wriUen by Tacitus, of Tiberius. Taci- 
t4)s was eviUently a favourite author with Junius. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

A WOtD AT PARTING TO JUNIUS. 



THIS is, en the tihoU, a weU-wrUim Utter. The Ume »f satHmeni, 
tntMchSirWiUiam Draper bids adieu to the hope rf Mred personal 
expltmaticH/ivm Jwius, ts that of a man whefeets himself hum- 
Ued and anwieted, yet takes contort frem thethaught that he hus 
been very harshly dealt with, and that scarcely any other man tcouli 
have stood the same trial, better than himsdf. His interposition in fo- 
wl^ (ff the Duke of Bedford, is artfully enough contrived to eedU the 
public vidignaHonagainst the barbarous cruelty of Jvvivs^i attars. 
His account of the dissentions, the agreements, the mutual treache- 
ries, and the unsettling changes of the ministers, and other great po- 
litical leaders, is in aU respects happy enough, save that it produces 
ludicrous ideas where it was meant to give serious ones. There is, in 
the Letter, good sense and fine writing, but noxvonderjul acuteness of 
discernment. 

*SIR, ' ' 7. Oc^l769. 

As you have not favoured me with either of 
the explanations demanded of you, I can have no- 
thing 

♦ Measures a^td »<^ '«^«> w the common cant of affected modera- 
tion ; a base, counterfeit language, fabricated by knaves, and made 
current among fools. Such gentle censure it not fitted to tbe pre- 
sent degenerate state of society. What does it avail, to expose the 
absurd contrivance or pernicious tendency of measures, if the man 

, ' who 

^ftasurts snd not men, Bft.} JuNivt has found it hecessary, here, to hoxfh 
duce a note and an authority, to justify hit leverity against persoifs. Tbe doc- 
trine of his note is perfectly just It is impossible effectually to oppose eusma, 
without harassing also their authors by every art' that is not absolutely base. Tke 
necessities of social fife, demand this sort of conduct, and must, therefore, furoisk 
an apology for it. 
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thing more to say to you upon my own account. 
Your mercy to me, or tenderness for yourself, has 
been very great. The public will judge of your 
niotives. If your excess of modesty forbids you to 
produce either the proofs, or yourself^ I will excuse 
it. Take courage; I have not the temper of Tibe- 
rius, any more than the rank or power. You, in*- 
deed, are a tyrant of another sort ; and, upon your 
political bed of torture, can excruciate any subject, 
irom a first minister dawn to such a grub or but- 
terfly as myself; like another detested tyrant of an- 
tiquity, can make the wretched sufferer fit the bed, 
if the bed will not fit the sufferer, by disjointing or 
tearing the trembling limbs until they arc stretched 
to its extremity. But courage, constancy, and pa- 
tience, under torments, have sometimes caused 
the most hardened monsters to relent, and forgive 

who advises or executes^hall be suffered not only to escape with im- 
punity, but even to preserve his power, and in?uU us with the fa- 
'voi^r of his Sovereign ! I would recommend to the reader the whole 
of Mr. Pope's Letter to Doctor A rbuth not, dated 3/5. July, 1734; 
from which the following is an extract: " To reform, and nqt to 
" ch^stUe, I am afraid is impossible: and that the best precepts, as 
" well as thC/best laws, would prove of small use, if there were nd 
" examples to enforce thein. To attack vice* in the abstract, wlth- 
" out torching persons, may be «afe fighting indeed, but it .is fight- 
" ing with shadows. My greatest comfort and encouragement to 
'' proceed, has been to see,that those who have no shame, and no 
" fear of any thing ^Ise, have appeared touched by my satires." 

Take courage, A'c] The sentiment in this period is a fine one, 
naturally introduced, and well ^pressed. 'Ilie figures, and the 
course of thought in the next three periods, are also admirable ; in a 
stile of eloquence different from that of Juwius, but not inierior. 

the 
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the object of their cruelty. You, Sur, are deter- 
mined to tiy all that human nature can endure, 
imtil she exph^s: else, was it possible that you 
could be the author of that most inhimian letter to 
the Duke of Bedford, I have read with astonish* 
ment and horror? Where, Sir, where were the 
feelings of your own heart, when you could up- 
braid a most affectionate father with the loss of his 
only and most amiable son ? Read over again those 
cruel lines of yours, and let them wring your very 
soul ! Cannot political questions be discussed, with- 
out descending to the most odious personalities?' 
Must you go wantonly out of your way to torment 
declining age, because the Duke of Bedford may 
have quarrelled with those whose cause and politics 
you espouse ? For shame ! for shame ! As you have 
spoke daggers to him, you may justly dread the use 
of them a^inst your own breast, did a want of 
courage, or of noble sentiments, stimulate him to 
such mean revenge. He is above it ; he is brave. 
Do you fancy that your own base arts have infected 
■ our whole island I But .youi^ own reflections, your 
own consciepce, must and will, if you have any 
spark 6f humanity remaining, give him most ample 

Was it possible y SCc.'] The expostulation with Junius, on ac- 
count ef his severity of attack on the Dukeoif Bedford, is, through 
this and the eight periods following, in a very fine style of elo- 
quence. In all the subsequent part of what" Sir William here says 
concerning that Duke, the defence is a very unlucky one, fitter to 
furnish to Junius, new topics of im:ective, than to reduce .him to 
siUnce. 



Vengi 
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vengeance. Not all the power of words with which 
you are so graced, will ever wash out, or even pal- 
liate, this foul blot in your character. I have not 
time at present to dissect your letter so minutely as 
I could wish; but I will be bold enough to say, 
that it is (as to reason and argument) the most ex- 
traordinary piece oijlorid impotence that was ever' 
imposed upon the eyes and ears of the too credulous - 
and deluded mob. It accuses the Duke of Bedford 
of high treason. Upon what foundation ? You tell 
us, " that the Duke's pecuniary character makes it 
" more than probable^ that he could not have nmde 
" such sacrifices at the peace, without sonie privaSe 
" compensations ; that his conduct carrie4 with .it 
" an interior €;vid^hce, beyond all the legal proofs 
" df a court of justice.'* ^ 

My academical education. Sir, bids me tell you, 
that it is necessary to establish the truth of your first 
proposition, before you presume' to draw inferences 
from it. First prove the avarice, before you make 
the rash, hasty; and most wicked conclusion. This 
father,. JuNiys, whom you call avaricious, allowed 
that son eight thpusand pounds a year. Upon his 
most unfortunate death, which your usual good- 
nature took care to remind him of, he greatly in- 
— — - 1 I.,.. 1 .11 ■ I.. I . , I ^1. I I . II.. II. I - I. I ■ ' ■ .1 " i ^ I I ,« 

' Florid impotetice, dCc,'\ Sir William errs as much in imputing 
Jlorid impotence to the writing of Jui^ius, as in praising it for Attic 
wit. 

Eight thousand pounds a year.'] Eight thousand pounds a year^ out 
of at least forty thousand, was no very liberal allowance to an only 
son. Sir William is not lucky in the mentioning of this fact. 

creased 
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creased the jointare of the afflicted lady, his widow. 
Is this avarice ? Is this doing good by sttM^f It is 
upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true osconomy as 
a master of a family; if splendor and just mag- 
nificence, without wild waste and thoughtless ex- 
travagance, may constitute the character of an ava- 
ricious man, the Dujie is guilty. But for a mo- 
ment let us admit that an ambassador may love 
money too much; what proof do you give, that he 
has taken any to betray his coimtry ? Is it hearsay; 
or the evidence of letters, or ocular; or the evi- 
dence of those cpncemedin this black affair? Pro- 
duce your authorities to the public. It is a most 
impudent kind of sorcery, to attempt to blind us 
with the smoke, without convincing U9 that fire has 
existed You first brand him with a vice that he is 
free from, to render him odious and suspected. 
Suspicion is the foul weapon with which you make 
all your chief attacks; with that you stab. .But 
shall one of the first subjects of the realm be mined 
in his fame ; shall even his life be in constant dan- 
■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' • — 

Lei us admit thai an ambassador may love money, A^c] lo the fol* 
loAving letter, the reader ^:iU find Junius takiug advantage very 
skilfully of this concession. 

To btind us uith the smoke, SCc,'] To make a simile or metaphor 
liappy, there must always be truth, or at least natural propriety, in 
the facts which you assume for the illustrative part of your figure- 
But, as the presence of smoke is always a proof of the existence of 
fire somewhere ; this ifigure of Sir William Draper's is, therefore, ab- 
solute nonsense. * . 
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ger, from a charge built upon such sandy founda- 
tions ? Must his house be besieged by lawless ruf- 
fians, his journey impeded, and even the asylum of 
an altar be insecure, from assertions so base and 
fals^ ? Potent as he is, the Duke is amenable to 
justice ', if guilty, punishable. The parliament is . 
the high and solemn tribunal for matters of such 
great moment. To that be they submitted. But J 
hope also that some notice will be taken of, and 
some punishment inflicted, upon, false accusers; 
especially upon such, Junius, who are toilfully 
false. In any truth, I will agree even with Ju- 
nius; will agree with hini, that it is highly unbe- 
coming the dignity of Peers, to tamper with ,bo- 
roughs. Aristocracy is as fatal as democracy. Our 
constitution admits of neither. It loves a King, 
Lords, and Commons really chosen by the un- 
bought suffrages of a free people. But if corrup- 
tion only shifts hands; if the wealthy commoner 
gives the bribe, instead of the potent peer, is the 
state better served by this exchange ? Is the real 
emancipation of the borough effected, because new 
parchment bonds may possibly supersede the old ? 
To say the truth, wherever such practices prevail, 
they are equally criminal to and destructive of our 
freedom. 

The rest of your declamation is . scarce worth 



Miist. his home be besieged , ti'c.l Thisperiod, and indeed the 
w,hole subsequent* train of the paragraph, arji even ridiculously im- 

, .. P p considering, 
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considering, except for the elegance of the lan- 
guage. Like Haralet in the play, you produce 
two pictures: you tell us, that one is not like 
the Duke of Bedford ; then you bring a most hi-r 
deous caricatura, and tell us of the resemblance; 
but mulfum abludit itnago. 

Al; your long tedious accounts of the ministerial 
quarrelb, and the intripucb of the cabinet, are re- 
ducible to a few short iines ; and to convince you, 
Sir, thati do not mean to flatter any minister, either 
past or priesent, these are my thoughts : they seem 
to have acted like lovers, or children j have * pouted, 
quarrelled, cried, kissed, and been friends again; 
as the objects of desire, the mitiisterial rattles, have 
been put into their hands. But such proceedings 
are very unworthy of the gravity and dignity of a 
great nation. We do not want men of abilities; 
but we have wanted steadiness ; we want unani- 
mity: your Letters, Junius, will not contribute 
thereto. You may one day expire by a flame of 

your own kindling. But it is my humble opinion, 

■^ ■ I ■ \ -■ , .■■,,—■•■-,,.. 

You produce two pictures, SCc.'} This period is abundantly happy; 
easier, but scarcely less forcible, than the writing of Junius him- 
self. 

Have pouted, quarrelled, cried ^ SCc.'] This. is a ludicrous descrip- 
tion of the conduct of the ministers; and there is a want of pro- 
priety in introducing it where it stands. But it is faithful, and even 
pTettily picturesfjue. 

* Sir William gives us a pleasant account of men who, in his 
opinion at least, are the best qualified to govern an empire. 

Expire bj/ ajlame of your own own kindling.'] The common fate 
of those who are the first leaders in all great political revolutions. 

• ' that 
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that lenity and modrf-atlon, pardon and oblivion, 
will disappoint the efforts of all the seditious in the 
land, and extinguish their wide-spreading fires. I 
have lived with this sentiment ^ with this I shall 
die. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 

■ - ' • 

Lenity and jnoderation, Sfc."] TIk* ill luimour of the city of Lori- 
do!j J the case of Wilkes and the Middlesex elect ioiK; tlie rising 
discontents of America ; are, what Sir Wiiliajii here alludes to. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUC ADVERTISER. 



AV this Letter ^ JuNrus makes a lively and eloquent reply torrhaterer 
seemed muck to daeroe neiicc, in the last epistle froai Sir tFilliam 
Draper. 

He etidcaivur^ to throw ridicule oh those passages of thai epistle, in 
uhick Sir If illiam complained of Ins owft wrongs. He strives to 
render his opponents aid suspicious to tke Duke of Bedford. Hint- 
self he dcxierously exculpates from the charge ofuratUon and barha- 
rous crucify against the Duke; a charge which, as it should seem. 
Sir If'riliam Draper had ftot been the only person to urge, since the 
publicatron of the invective in which that nobleman was sofurimtsly 
attacked. With menaces, in which it were hard to say, whether the 
majesty of genius or the blustering of vanity fredomtnate, he. 
strives to make the Duke and his friends shrink under the tirfor of 
new abuse. Where his reasonings had seepied the least invincible, he 
successfully addresses all the force and artifice of persuasion of which 
he was fnasfsr, there to produce unshaken belief. Even where Sir 
William Draper's opinions might seem almost to coincide with his 
own, he yet contrives to cover them with ridicule and contempt. . 

This Letter seems to be somewhat carekssly zvritten, jindyet, the rea- 
soning and the rhetoric are, in one^ or two of the paragraphs, rery 
elaborately wrought. . , 



SIR, 15. October, 1769. 

1 F Sfr William Draper^s bed be a bed of 
torture, he has made it for hipself. I shall never 

interrupt 

.. , . ..i ■ ... .. -'■.— '. — u. 

He has made it for himsd/.l This expression seems sufficiently 
clear and forcible in its meaning. JBot, it is.tiie pert language of a 
cliamber-uiaiil ; and, therefore, tioes npt fall happily from the pea 
ofJuiJius. , 

J shall' h ever interrupt his repose"]. This expression, connected 3S 
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interrupt his repose* Having; changed the subject, 
there are parts of hrs last Letter, not undeserving 
of a reply. liCaving his private character and 
conduct out of the question, I shall consider him 
merely in the capacity of an author, whose labours 
certainly do no discredit to a newspaper. 

We say, in common discourse, that a man may 
be his own enemy ^ and the frequency of the fact 
makes the expression intelligible. But that a man 
shoujd be the bitterest enemy of his friends, im- 
plies a contradiction of a peculiar nature. There is 
something in it which cannot be conceived without 
a confusion of ideas, nor expressed without a sole- 
cism in language. Sir William Draper is still that 
fatal friend Lord Granby, found hiiij. Yet I am' 

ready 

it is, with the former member of the period in which it stands, was 
laughed at as an Iricism. Junius^s own defence of it, will be found 
in a 9ubseq<i^nt Letter, I cannot> however, think it perfectly satis- 
factory, . 

A confusion of ideas, SCc."] Such confusion takes place, whenerer 
two or more ideas are so huddled together in the mind, that their 
agreements and differences cannot be clearly discerned. A solecism 
in language, is precisely the same thing as an Iricisni. The term 
was applied by the Athenians, to the speech of certain Asiatic colo- 
nists from Attica, wiio were liable to blunder in their Greek speech, 
nearly in the banie manner in which we accuse the Irish of blunder- 
ing in English. 

Lord Oraribi/.'] The following particulars may be added to what 
has beep already mentioned concerning the Marquis of Granby, in 
these notes. 

He was born on the 2d of Jannary 1721. In six successive par- 
liaments, he was a member of the House of Commons. He levied 
a regiment, in the vear 1745, to oppose the Scottish rebel lipn. On 

the 
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ready to do justice to his generosity ;. if, indeed, it 
be not something more than generous, to be the 
voluntary advocate of men who think themselves 
injured by his assistance, and to consider nothing 
in the cause he adopts but the difficulty of defend- 
ing it. I thojjght, however, he had been b^ter 
read in the history of the human. heart, than to 
compare or confound che tortures of the body with 
those of the mind. He ought to have known, 
though perhaps it 'might not b« his interest to 

the 4th of March 1755, he was promoted to the rank of a Major- 
General in the British Army. In May 1758, he was appointed Co- 
lonel of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards. He was raised, on 
the 5th of February 1759, to the rank of Lieutenant General. On 
the 25th of August in the same year, he was nominated Comman- 
der in Chief of the British forces then serving in Germany. He 
bad been second in command under Lord George Sackville ; and 
tiie disgrace of that general, after the battle of Minden, made way 
for Lord Granby's promotion. He endeared himself to the officers 
and soldiers underhis command, by bis personal gallantry, by the 
gracious affability of his manners, and b^the profuse liberality with 
which he almost beggared his own private fortune- to supply their 
Wants. On the 15th of September 1759, he was nominated Lieute- 
nant General of tfie Ordnance. On the 2d of May 1760, he was 
raised to the dignity of a Privy Counsellor. May 14th 1763, he 
was appointed Master General of the Ordnanc'e. February 21,, 
1764, he was made Lord Lieutenant of Derbyshire. On the 17th 
of January 1770, he resigned all his oflfic^s, exctjpt only the com- 
ihand of his regiment. He died of the gout, at Belvoir Castle, on 
the 18th of October, in the same year. The present-Duke of iiut- 
land is his grandson. 

/ thought, however, he had heen better r-ead, Sfc.J. If this and the 
two following periods allude to what Sir William Draper bad said of 
a bed of torture, they are not happy. Sir William was perfectly 
correct in the use of that figure. 

confess, 
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confess, 'that no outward tyranny can reach the 
mind. If conscience plays the tyrant, it would be 
greatly for the benefit of the world that she were 
more arbitrary, and far less placable, than some men 
find her. 

BtJT it seems I have outraged the feelings of a 
father's heart. — Am I, indeed, so injudicious? Doea 
Sir William Draper think I would have hazarded 
my credit with a generous nation, by so gross a 
violation of the laws of humanity ? Does he- think 
1 am so little acquainted with the first arid noblest 
characteristic of Englishmen } Or, how will he 
reconcile such folly withi^n understanding so full 
of artifice as mine ? Had he been a father^ he 
would have been but little offended with the se-. 
verity of the reproach, for his mind would have 
been filled with the justice of it. He would have 
seen that I did not insult the feelings of a father, 

' but the father who felt nothing. He would have 
trusted to the evidence of his own paternal heart i 
and boldly denied the possibility of the fact, instead 
of defending it. Against whom, then, will his 
honest indignation be directed, when I assure him, 
that this whole town beheld the Duke of Bedford's 
conduct, upon the death of his son, with horror 

, and astonishment ? Sir William Draper does him- 
self but little honour, in opposing the general sense 
of his country. The people are seldom wrong in 
their opinions,!:— in their sentiments they are never 

. piistaken. There n^y be a vanity, perhaps, in a 

singular 
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singular way of thinking; — but, wlien i, man pro- 
fesses a want of those feelings which do honour to. 
the multitude, he hazards something infinitely more 
important than the character of his understanding. 
After all, as Sir William may possibly be in earnest 
in his anxiety for tlie Duke of Bedford, I should be 
glad to relieve him from it. He may rest assured, 
this worthy nobleman laughs, with equal indif- 
ference, at my reproaches, and Sir William's dis- 
tress about him. But here let it stop. Even the 
Duke of Bedford, insensible as he is, will consult 
the tranquillity of his life, in not provoking the 
moderation of my tem{|i^r. If, from th« pro- 
foundest contempt, I should ever rise into anger, 
he would soon find, that ali^ I have already said of 
him was lenity and compassion. 

lie may rest assured, this worthy nobleman laughs, <Sfc.] This whole 
paraj^raph is written with very masterly address. Junius had 
beea tiiought too outrageous in bis attack on the Duke of Bedford, 
llis popularity had even sulifered by it. Sir^WUliam Draper had 
taken up this topic, as one with which he might perhaps gain some 
advantage over his adversary. In this paragraph, therefore, Junius 
wakes it his business to evince, that the Duke oi Bedford's feelings 
were much too callous to feel even what the decencies oi nature re- 
cjuired, upon any occasion of ignominy or affliction; and^hat, if 
he himself had not been fully aware of this, he. would not have 
pursued tlie Duke wi4h invective, at a time when he might have 
been supposed to be overwhelmed with a sorrow, on account of tlie 
death of his sod, that no personal abuse could aggravate, and no 
soothing console. Junius is, in this instance, certainly successful, 
both in exculpating himself, in representing Sir William Draper as . 
a simpleton, and in exciting new odium against the Duke of Bed- 
ford. . 

,0)JT 
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Out of a long catalogue. Sir William Draper 
has confined himself to the refutation of two charges 
only. The rest he had not time to discuss, and 
indeed it would have been a laborious utidertaking. 
To draw iip a defence of such a series of efhormi- 
tie>, would have required a life at least ds long aS 
that which has been uniformly employed in th* 
practice of them. The public opinion of the 
Duke of Bedford's extreme cscdnomy is, it seems,^ 
entirely without foundation. Though not rery pro- 
digal abroad, in his own family at least he is regu- 
lar and magnificent. He pays his debts, abhors a 
beggar, and makes a handsome provision (of his soft; 
His charity has improved upon the proverb^ and 
ended where it began. Admitting the whole forcd 
of this single instance of his domestic generosity, 
(wonderful indeed, considering the narrowness of 
his fortune, and the little merit of his only son) 
the public may still, perhaps, be dissatisfied, and 
demand some other less equivocal proofs of his mu- 
nificence. Sir \V illiam Draper should have entered , 
boldly into the detail — of indigence relieved^— of^ 
arts ehcouraged — of science patronized; — men of 
learning protected, and works of genius rewarded; 
— in short, had there been a single instance, besides 

Mr. 

In short, had therM bem a single instance ^ SCc.'] Junius iS| also^ 
sufficiently successful in the extenuation which this paragraph con^ 
tains, of the praise of the Duke of Bediord's munificence. Yetj 
the Duke does not appear to have been that meanly avaricious beingi 

Q q Junius 
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Mr. Rigby^, of blushing merit brought forward by 
the Puk6 for the service of the public, it should uot 
have been omitted. 

. I WISH it were possible to establish my inference 
Vfith the same certainty, on which I ^x^lieve the 
principle is founded. My conclusion, however, 
was not drawn from the principle alone. I am not 
$0 unjust as to reason from one crime to another 5 
though I think that, of all the vices, avarice is 
most ppt to taint and corrupt the heart. I com 
bined the known temper of the man with the 
JBxtT^yagant concessions made by the ambassador ^ 
^k4 though, I doubt not, sufficient care was taken 
to leg^ve, no document of any treasonable negocia-. 
tion, I still maintain that the conduct t of this mi- 
Vht^r carries with it an internal aiid convincing 
evidence against him. Sir William Draper seems 
|iot to know the value or force of such a proof. 
He wiil not permit us to juc^ge of the motives of 
mea, by the manifest tendency of their actions, nor 
by the notorious character of their minds. He 
calls for papers and witnesses, with a triumj)hant 
security, as if nothing could be true, but what 

Junius had represented him at the first. Rigby is said to have 
been a bold, bad, dissolute, corrupt man, the patronage of whom 
could do his Grace no honour. . 

* Tbi« gentleman is supposed to have the same idea of biushafgf 
fbat ^ maa blind from his birth has of 6cariet,or sky blue. 

t If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking into Torfiy*8 Me- 
pioirs, he will see with what little ceremony^ a bribe may beoifered 
to a. Duke, ai:id with what little ceremony it^^s mtfy not accepted. 

could 
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colild he proved in a court of justice. Vet a re- 
ligious mail ihight have .remembered, upon what 
foundation some truths, most interesting to man- 
kind, have beeil received and established. . If it 
were not for the internal evidence, which the purest 
of religiorls carries with it, what would have be- 
come of his once well-quoted decalogue, and of 
the meekness of his Christianity? 

' The generous warmth of his resentment makes 
him confound the order 6( events. He forgets that 
the insults and distresses which the Duke of Bedford 
has auifered, and which Sir William has lamented 
with many delicate touches of the true jpathetic, 
were only recorded in my Letter to his Grace, not 
occasioned by it. It was a simple, candid, narrativfe 
of facts ; though, for aught I kn6w, it may carry 
with it something prophetic. His Grace, undoubt- 
edly, has received several ominous hints; and I 
think, in certain circumstances, a wise man would 
do well to prepare himself for the event. 

B0T I have a charge of a heavier nature against 
Sir William Draper, He tells us that the Duke of 

If it were noi/or the interfttU evieteftee, SCe.'\ Junius BfveF alltwles 
to subjects of religion, otherwise than in a manner that shews his 
mind not to have been impressed with due revercttce for religitnis 
truth. This referencie to tlie internal evidences of Christianity, is; 
light, profane, and unworthy of true eloquence* 

Only recorded in my Letter to kii Grace, not occasioned byitJ] That 
part of Sir William DraperV last Letter, to which this paragraph is 
an answer, was ridiculously absurd. But. Junius mafc«s its a^a^ 
4ity still more strikingly conspicuous. ^ 

Q q i Bedford 
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Bedford is amenable to justice ;-:-that parliament is 
a high and solemn tribunal ; and that, if guilty, he 
may be punished by due course of law : and all this 
he says with as much gravity as if he believed one 
word of the matter. I hope, indeed, the day of 
ijppeacbment will arrive, before this nobleman 
escapes out of life ^-r^but to refer us to that ipode of 
proceeding now, with such a ministry^ and such a 
House of Commons as the present, what is it, but 
an indecent mockery of the common sense of the na- 
tion? I think he might have contented himself with 
jdefending the greatest enemy, without insulting the 
jdistresses, of his country. 

His concluding declaration of his opinion, with 
xespect to the present condition of affairs, i^ 
top loose and undetermined to be of any service to 
the public. How strange is it, that this gentleman 
ghpuld dedicate so much time and . argument to 
jthe defence of worthless or indifferent characters, 
while he gives but seven solitary lines to the only 
subject which can deserve his' attention, or do 
f redit to his abilities ! 

JUNIUS. 

Bui to refer t^ to that mode of propeeding now, BCc.^ It is true, ?s 
Junius suggests, anc) Sir Wiliiam Draper could not but know, 
.that np man can be brought to justice, while the" powers of the go- 
fcrnment, and the legislature, are under his controul.— Sir Wpam 
Driiper did not answer this Letter. ' But he again wrote in the 
newspaper, a few years afterwards, on the subject of the trouble? 
io America. 

LETTER 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 



WHEN Lord Ueutemnt of Ireland, the Duke of Bedford^ heifig im- 
formed <f the, meriis attd the necessities of Mrs, GriJUh, a iaig 
distinguished for some excellent writings of morality mtd fiction^ 
bestowed for the benefit of her and her husband a small appointmentt 
By which ihey wene set above want. He had been prompted bj/ no mo' 
iive, save the desire to relieve indigence, and patronize merU, 
Bid the gratitude of Mrs, GriffUh^ interposed on an occasion the 
tnest seaipnable, to vindicate the fame of her benefaclor, JuHiDS 
had'demastdedio hear of but a single inslance of indigence relieved^ 
and "srorks of genius rewarded, hy the Duke of Bedford. Afrs. 
Griffith produced thai instance : and no small impression was made 
hy it on ilie mirul of the public^ in favour of the Duke. 

Jwivs replies, in this short Letter, This reply is ?tot satisfactory, 
fie strives to distinguish betweeti what the Duke did as Lord Lieide* 
nant of Ireldnd, mid what he should have done as Duke of Bedford^ 
This is « distinction which he had not thought of making, when he in- 
solently asserted, that no one instance of discriminating generosity 
. hy the Duke, could be mentiotied, I should wish that Junius had 
been more coftdid. But, it is the interest of a disputatii to grant 
mdhing to his adversary, unless he can gain more than he loses by 
the concessfoju 



su, 12o, October^ 1769. 

1 Very sincerely applaud the spirit with 
which a lady has paid the debt of gratitude to het 
benefactor. Though I think she has mistaken the 
point, she shews a virtue which makes her respect- 
able. The question turned upon the personal ge- 
nerosity or avarice of a man, whose private fortune 
is immense. The proofs of his munificence niust 

be 
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be drawn from the uses to which he has applied 
that fortune. I was not speaking of a Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, but of a rich English Duke, whose 
wealth gave him the means of doing as much good 
in this country, as he derived from his power In 
another. I am hr from wishing to lessen the me- 
rit of this single benevolent actiofi ; — perhaps it is 
the more conspicuous from standing alone. All I 
mean to say is, that it proves nothing in the pre- 
$cnt argument. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER 
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LETTER XXIX. 

ADDKESSEDvTO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER. 



THE Duke of Bedford found other defenders, beside Mrs. Griffilh. 
Qne writer in particular, subscribing the signature of Modestus, 
and whom Junius chose to consider as being, in truth, no other than 
Mr, Rigby, published in the fiewspaper named the Gazetteer, a Let* 
ier,bMl^ attacking Junius, and not umkilfoUly defending the DuIcb^ 
of Bedford. It was necessary that this writer should not be suffered 
to triumph withojit a reply. In the following Letter, and under the 
persona of Philo-Junius, the eloquent political satirist has suffi" 
ciently r^ted the assertions f and spumed back the puny assatdt, of 
M.odeslus. 
TJie excellence qf the stile of these Letters, appeared to those who dis' 
iiked them; to be a primary cause of their popularity. It was judged 
ihat, if contempt could be brought vpoti them, as pieces of eloquence^ 
the name*of Junius ^tK>uld cease tq be formidable. Modestus, ther^ 
fore, represented their cornposition, as miserably quaint and incor-^ 
red ; quoted phrases, of which he affirmed that the blundering incon^ 
sistency ^proved the author to be an Irishman ; and maintained, that he 
who could commit such solecisms in stile, must be utterly irxtipatle of 
distinguishing the just inferences of reasoning, and of estimating tho 
truth of facts. 
}vsivs employs, irj the following Letter, his wonted artifice, quick-* 
sighted discernment, atid force of argumetUaiion. He begins mth 
disclaiming ail pretensions to eloquence and fne writing ; then, in^ 
every instance in which he had seemed to be successfully harassed by 
the criticism of Modestus, either satisfactorily refutes that criticism, 
or turns the critic so effectuatly into ridicule, that the reader entirety 
forgets that his remark could bb right. Nor is even his Grace of 
Bedford suffered to escape, without havifig the severity of the former 
invective uj^n him enhanced, on account of the officious interposition 
, if his defender. 
This «.^ a good model for any man to study, who may, in like manner, 
wish to vindicate himself against the attack of bold, malignantcrtti- 
dim, 

^ SIR, 
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SIR, 19. October i 1769. 

1 Am well assured that Junius will never 
descend to a dispute with such a writer as Mo- 
desius, (whose Letter appeared in the Gazetteer of 
Monday) especially a$ the dispute must be chiefly 
about words. Notwithstanding the partiality of 
the Public, it does not appear that Junius values 
himself upon any superior skill in composition^ and 
I hope his time will always be more usefully em- 
ployed than in the trifling refinements of verbal 
criticism. ModestuSy however, shall have po reason 
to triumph in the silence and moderation of Ju- 
nius. If he knew as much of the propriety of lan- 
guage, as I believe he does of the facts in<juestion, 
he would have been as cautious of attacking Ju- 
nius upon his composition, as he seems to be of 
entering into the subject of it 5 yet, after all, the 
last is the only article of any importance to the 
public. 

I DO not wonder at the unremitted rancour with 
which the Duke of Bedford and his adherents in- 
variably 

As I believe he doh of the fads in quesiion, (STc] Junius, watchful 
to seize every advantage, infers, will^ some skill, that tjiey who 
found fault only uith his language, must be conscious that his facts 
were incontrovertible. In this manner, ought every disputant to 
deduce still new proofs from' every inadvert-ency or concession of his 
adversary. 

/ do not wonder, SCc.J With admirable address, Junius t^kes oc- 

casioa 
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variably ^peak of a nation, which we well know 
has been too much injured to be easily fotgiven- 
But why piust JuKius be an Irishman? — The ah* 
surdity of his zvriiings betrays Am.-^ Waving all con*- 
sideration of the insult offered by Modestus to the 
declared judgment of the people, (they may well 
bear this among the rest) let us follow the several 
instances, and try whether the charge be fairly 
supported* 

First, then — 'The leaving a man to enjoy such 
repose as he can find upon a bed of torture, is se- 
vere indeed ; perhaps too much so, when applied 
to such a trifler as Sir William Draper ; but there 
is nothing absurd, either in the idea or expression. 
Modestus cannot distinguish between a sarcasm and 
a contradiction. 

2. I AFFIRM, with Junius, that it is the fre^ 
quency of the fact, which alone can make us com- 
prehend how a man can be his own enemy* We 
should never arrive at the complex idea conveyed 

casion to excite the people of both Ireland and England, to highef 
provocation against the Duke of Bedford, because Modestus had 
said that Juhtvs was an Irishman, and that his Letters were not 
well written.' 

IHsHnguish between a sarcasm and a contradiction.'} JtrNitis Is 
here more successful in confounding Modestus by a smart reply, 
than in justifying the correctness of his own former expression. 

/ affirm, ^c] This is a very fine specimen^ both of logical acute- 
Bess, and of a discerning knowledge of human nature. The pas' 
sage h<;re defended is in the second paragraph of theTwentyseventh 
Letter. The defence runs to the end of the present, and the next 
following paragraph^,* It is complete. 

' R r _ by 
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by those words, if we had only seen one or two in- 
stances of a man acting to bis own prejudice* 
Offer the proposition to a child, or a man unused 
to compound his ideas, and you will soon see how 
little either of them understand you. It is not a 
simple idea, arising from a single fact ; biit a very 
complex idea, arising from many fects, well ob- 
served, and accurately compared. 

3. MoDESTus could not, without great affecta- 
tion, mistake the meaning of Junius, when he 
' speaks of a. man who is the bitterest enemy of his 
friends. He could not but know, that Juvius 
spoke not of a false or hollow friendship, but of a 
I'eal intention to serve, and that intention producing 
the worst effects of enmity. Whether the descrip- 
tion be strictly applicable to Sir William Draper, is 
another question. Junius does not say, that it is 
more criminal for a man to be the enemy of his 
friends than his own, though he might have af- 
firmed it with truth. In a moral light, a man may 
certainly take greater liberties with himself than 
with anothef. To sacrifice ourselves merely, is a 
weakness we may indulge in, if we think proper, 
for we do it at our own hazard and expence : but, 
under the pretence of friendship, to sport with the* 
reputation or sacrifice the honour of another, is 
something worse than weakness ; arid if, in favour 
of the foolish intention, we do not call it a crime, 
we must allow, at least, that it arises from an 
overweening, busy, meddling impudence. — ^Junius 

says 
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says only, and he says truly, that it is more extra- 
ordinary, that it involves a greater contradiction 
than the other; and is it not a maxim received in 
life, that in general we can determine more wisely 
for others than for ourselves ? The reason of it is so 
clear in argument, tliat it hardly wants the con- 
firmation of experience. Sir William Draper, I 
confess, is an exception to the general rule, though 
not much to his credit. 

4. iF-lhis gentleman will go back to his Ethics, 
he may perhaps discover the truth of what Junius 
says, that no outward tyranny can reach the mind. 
The tortures of the body may be introduced by 
way of ornament or illustration to represent those 
of the mind ; .but, strictly, there is no similitude 
between them. They are totally different, both in 
their cause and operation. The wretch who suffers 
upon the rack, is merely passive ; but when the 
mind is tortured, it is not at the command of any 
outward power ; it is the sense of guilt which con- 
stitutes the punisliment, and creates that torture 
with which the guilty mind acts upon itself. 

5. He misquotes what Junius says of con» 

* The tortures of the body, A'c] Here I think Junius entirely un- 
successful in defending what lie was blamed for having too hastily- 
thrown out. But, he has, in truth, given up the point, by allowing 
i\\?itthe tortures of the body may be used by way of similitude or illus» 
tratioti, to represent those of the mind. The reader will recollect the 
passages to which allusion is here made, to have occurred in formet 
letters. 

R r g .science 5 
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sciences and makes the sentence ridiculous, hj 
mining it his own. 

So much for composition* Now for feet. — ^Jc- 
yius, itseemsy has mistaken the Duke of Bedford. 
His Grace had all the proper feelings of a father, 
though he took care to suppress the appearance of 
them. Yet it was an occasion, one would think, 
on which he need not have been ashamed of his 
grief; — on which less fortitude would have done 
him more honour. I can conceive, indeed, a be- 
nevolent motive for his endeavouring to assume an 
air of tranquillity in his own family ; and I wish I 
could discover any thing, in the rest of his charac- 
ter, to justify my assigning that motive to his be- 
haviour. But is there no medium ? Was it neces^ 
sary to appear abroad, to ballot at the India-House, 
and make a public display, though it were only of 
an apparent insensibility ? — ^I know we are tread-' 
ing on tender ground; and Junius, I am convinced, 
does not wish to urge this question farther. Let 
th^ friends of the Duke of Bedford observe that 
humble silence which becomes their situation. 
The/ should' recollect, that there are still some 

Yeiit was an occasion, one would think, SCcI It bad bean better 
for the reputation of the Duke of Bedford, if Junius had not 
been prpvoked to write this paragraph^ and the note which accom- 
panies it, 

)n every one of the subsequent paragraphs^ to the end of the 
Letter, JunItus wounds deep^ with an aim that reaches the vitals, 
and with ^n ^nvepomed pointy the piercing of which is not to b^ 
healed. » 

facts 
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f^ts in store, at which human nature would shud* 
der. I shall be understood by those whom it con- 
cerns, when I say that these facts go farther than 
to the Duke *. 

iris not inconsistent, to suppose that a'man may 
be quite indifferent about one part of a charge, 
yet severely stung with another; and, though he 
feels no remorse, that he may wish to be revenged. 
The charge of insensibility carries a reproach, in- 
deed, but no danger with it. — ^Junius had said, 
there (ire others who would assassinate, Modesttis, 
knowing his man, will not suffer the insinuation 
to be divided, but fixes it all upon Ihe Duke of 
Bedford. 

Without determining upon what evidence Ju- 
nius would choose to be condemned, I will venture 
to maintain, in opposition to Modestus, or to Mr. 
Rigby (who is certainly not Modestus) or any 
other of the Bloomisbury gang, that the evidence 

* Within a fortnight after Lord Tavistock's 4eath, the venepable 
Gertrude had a rout at Bedford House, The good Duke (who had 
only sixty thousand pounds a year) ordered an inventory to bf 
taken of his son's wearing apparel, down to his slippers, sold them 
all, and put the money in his pocket. The amiabFe Marchioness, 
shocked at suph brutal, unfeeling avarice, gave the value of the 
cloaths to the Marquis's servant, out of her own purse. That in- 
comparable woman did not long survive her Kusband. When she 
diedx the Duchess of Bedford treated her as the Duke had treated 
his only son. She oixlered every gown and trinket to be sold, and 
pocketed the money.— These are the monsters whom Sir* William 
Draper comes forward to dcfend.r— May God protect we from doing 
Jiny"thi«g that may require such defence, or deserve such friend- 
ship! . 

against 
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against the Duke of Bedford is as strong as any 
presumptive evidence can be. It depends upon a 
combination of facts and reasoning, which require 
no confirmation from the anecdote of the Duke of 
Marlborough. This anecdote was . referred to, 
merely to shew how ready a great man may be to 
receive a great bribe ; and if Modestus' could read 
the original, he would see that the expression, 
only not accepted^ was probably the only one in our 
language, that exactly fitted the case. , The bribe, 
offered to the Duke of Marlborough, was not re* 
fused. 

I CANNOT conclude without taking notice of this 
honest gentleman's learning, and wishing he had 
given us a little more of it. When he accidentally 
found himself so near speaking truth, it was rather 
unfair of him to leave out the non potuisse refelli. 
As it stands, the pudet fuec opprohria may be di- 
vided equally between Mr. Rigby and the Duke of 
Bedford. Mr. Rigby, I take for ^granted, will as- 
sert his natural right to the modesty of- the quota- 
tion, and leave all the opprpbrium to his grace. 

PHILO Junius; 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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